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WATER RESOURCES 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 8, 1959 
U.S. SENATE, 


SELEcT COMMITTEE ON NATIONAL WATER RESOURCES, 
Boston, Mass. 

The select committee met at 9 a.m., pursuant to Senate Resolution 
48, in courtroom No. 5, Federal Building, Senator Robert S. Kerr, 
presiding. 

Committee members present: Senators Kerr, Hart, and Moss. 

Also present: Representative McCormack. 

The CHarrMAN. Speaking for myself and my colleagues on this 
committee, I want to tell you that we are happy to be here in Boston. 
We had heard that there were those in Boston who considered it the 
hub of New England, but I want to tell you the way they treated us 
I am about to vote for it as the hub of the universe. 

We have never been treated more kindly and courteously. Even 
the press was generous with us. 

And that made the evening just about perfect. The representative 
of the Governor met us, extended the courtesies of his office, told us 
of the operation his fine wife had had and we were deeply sorry not 
to be able to see him. Senator Kennedy’s office performed, I would 
say, on the basis of par for any course. If Bill Hardigan ever de- 
cides to take up citizenship in Oklahoma I sure could use that guy. 

I believe it was Joe Gallagher from the Governor’s office who was 
so very kind to us, Lieutenant Governor Murphy developed in our 
mind a new respect for that office. He established himself as a fine 
friend of the men and unusually effective even for an Irishman who 
charmed the women present and all in all did a marvelous job for us, 
and we hope that it might be the same for Massachusetts. 

Your State chairman of the Democratic Party, Pat Lynch, was 
very kind, and then—what county is this—Suffolk. Now I thought 
I had better get that straightened out. There is a sheriff there from 
Middlesex. He made me an honorary sheriff, and then he made Sen- 
ators Frank Moss and Phil Hart honorary sheriffs. And we told 
him that he is going to have to be a mighty strong man to ride herd on 
us while we are on hisstaff. 

We certainly have been royally treated here. We are happy to be 
in the great State of Jack Kennedy, one of the most gracious and able 
men of the Senate, at whose invitation we are here today. I have a 
letter from him expressing his regrets at being unable to be here, 
which I will include with his statement. 

We are happy to be in the home State of Leverett Saltonstall. All 
I can say about him is if you have got to send a Republican to the 
U.S. Senate, I do not know how in the world you can beat him. 
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_ Tie was Governor of Massachusetts when I was Governor of Okla- 
homa. I came here in 1944 on a secret mission, found out that John 
Bricker of Ohio was here on a similar mission. He was keynoting 
the Republican State convention and I was keynoting the Democratic 
State convention. 

If there was the slightest difference in the courtesies extended the 
two of us by your distinguished Governor, Leverett Saltonstall, John 
never did disclose it and I never did discover it. 

This committee has the assignment given it by the Senate to ascer- 
tain the water needs of this dynamic growing Nation over the next 
two decades in order that the requirements for those two periods may 
be met and that we may then be ready to move into the job, meeting 
the even greater assignment with reference to water resources ahead 
of that. 

Our population is growing at a tremendous rate. Experts in the 
Census Bureau tell us that within the next 20 years it will increase 
75 million, that during that period of time or very little more our 
gross national production of industrial and agricultural output will 
double. In view of the fact that many areas of the Nation are al- 
ready feeling the pinch of water shortage it is apparent that for us 
to be able to meet the objectives ahead of us we must do a more com- 
plete job of water conservation. 

We seek the necessary information to advise the Senate on what 
the needs of our country will be in these two decades, where the water 
is available with which to meet those needs, what measures of con- 
servation and reclamation-will be necessary to as nearly as possible 
avoid the shortages and fix it so that every State may have its best 
opportunity to participate in the tremendous development ahead. 

It is our judgment that the greatly expanded industrial workshops 
of the future will be in the areas that both have and conserve the 
water and the greatly expanded agricultural production will be in 
the areas where the soil is available, where it is conserved, and where 
the water is at hand that will be necessary to meet that goal. I am 
happy that here with me is the distinguished junior Senator from 
Michigan, Senator Phil Hart, one of the ablest Members of the Sen- 
ate, one of the fine members of this committee, who gave us one of the 
best hearings we had down at Detroit. 

(The letter and statement of Senator Kennedy follow:) 

U. 8. SENATE, 
Washington, D.C., December 5, 1959. 
Hon. Rosert S. Kerr, 


Chairman, Select Committee on Water Resources, 
U.8. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: I am sorry that a conflicting engagement makes it impossible 
for me to testify personally before the Senate Select Committee on Water Re- 
sources. I would, however, appreciate it if you would arrange to have my 
statement, which Iam enclosing, included as part of the record of the hearings 
held in Boston on December 8. 

With kind regards, 

Sincerely, 
JOHN F. KENNEDY. 


STATEMENT OF HoN. JOHN F. KENNEDY, U.S. SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF 
MASSACHUSETTS 


I am grateful for the opportunity the Select Committee on Water Resources 
has afforded those of us who are interested in the full development of our 
Nation’s water resources to testify upon this problem. 
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Although each section of our Nation has a special interest in our water re- 
sources, we all have a common concern over its proper utilization. The differ- 
ences consist largely of differences in emphasis upon hydroelectric power where 
there are energy shortages, emphasis upon flood control where this is a recurrent 
hazard, emphasis upon irrigation and reclamation in arid regions, or emphasis 
upon conservation and recreation when the land is conducive to this method of 
exploitation. Although we have had many studies on water problems—I believe 
there have been 20 in the past 50 years—we are still without a national water 
resources policy. Although there have been sporadic efforts by Federal, State, 
and interstate governmental agencies to meet particular crises as they arise, 
there has been little effort to meet our long-term needs. At present we suffer 
from a leadership vacuum. I believe this committee is performing an extremely 
valuable service in calling attention to these matters, 

It is important for us to remember that water resources are inextricably 
related to our energy requirements, our timber conservation, our agricultural 
resources, and our industrial development. They constitute an important factor 
in our race with Russia for economic and industrial supremacy. For instance, 
I regard the construction by Russia of high-power long-distance transmission 
lines which are still on the planning boards of our own engineers as a warn- 
ing. We cannot rely upon past achievements to maintain our industrial ad- 
vantage. 

We cannot begin to make plans 20 or 30 or 40 years from now, when disaster 
may threaten. We must begin now. 

In New England, power, flood control and adequate protection against water 
pollution are most crucial to our commercial and industrial expansion. As a 
high-energy cost area, we need additional power sources. The cost of power 
per unit is 62 percent higher in New England than elsewhere in the country, 
73 percent higher than in North Carolina, and 334 percent higher than in 
Tennessee. 

I should like to stress five principles which I believe should be embodied 
in any water resources program. 

1. Steps should be taken to implement the report of the International Passa- 
maquoddy Engineering Board.—Soon after I took my oath of office as Senator, 
nearly 7 years ago, I urged an immediate study of the economic feasibility of 
harnessing those huge tides which surge and recede every day through Passa- 
maquoddy and Cobscook Bays. I said then that such a study was urgently 
needed if we were to plan and prepare for the pressing power needs of Maine 
and all New England. And it is clear from this report that to cap this fantastic 
flow of 70 billion cubic feet of water each day would be a tremendous spur to 
the economic growth of Maine, of New England, and of the entire United 
States. 

2. There is a compelling need for a continuing agency of Cabinet-level stand- 
ing with responsibility for overall policy and coordination of all resources and 
conservation activity—The surge of demand for additional energy, water, irri- 
gation, and recreational sites will soon overtake all present and planned projects. 
All our oil resources, our coal resources, our hydroelectric resources, and our 
atomic energy resources will be needed. But there has been little effort to 
organize these interrelated demands into a comprehensive program. We find 
atomic energy plants being constructed next to coal mines. In short, we are 
drifting when we should be steering. 

3. We must pay increased attention to the problem of water pollution.—The 
availability of clean water is of importance not only to our health and living 
standards but to our industrial development as well. The early growth of New 
England was possible because there was plenty of good water available. Today 
pollution is the largest single destroyer of New England water resources, hin- 
dering the economic health and prosperity of the region. 

For every dollar of Federal funds, it is estimated that $4.50 of local funds are 
spent. Our minimum requirements to take care of the backlog we have accumu- 
lated to provide for population growth and to replace obsolescent plants are 
$600 million a year. It is, I think, apparent that the fullest development of 
our water pollution program now requires that Congress provide adequate appro- 
priations to carry out the purposes of the Water Pollution Control Act. Tax 
prenetitte incentives for industrial waste-treatment plants would also be 

elpful. 

4. We must embark upon a crash program of finding ways to cheaply convert 
salt water and brackish water to fresh water.—This is one of man’s age-old 
dreams. But it is more than a dream. It is a necessity. The nation that first 
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develops this process will win the everlasting gratitude and respect—if not con- 
trol—of all the arid, poverty-stricken nations bordering the Mediterranean, the 
Indian Ocean, and the African coast, among others. Although we now have an 
adequate supply of fresh water in the East, studies indicate that the East, as 
well as the West, will be in desperate need of fresh water in 30 to 50 years. 

5. We should implement the Flood Insurance Act with a practical program.— 
It is unfortunate that this legislation has been allowed to wither for lack of 
appropriations. I hope it is not necessary for us to experience the severe 
hardship of another disastrous hurricane to spur an appropriation. 

In conclusion, may I say that the water resources of New England and the 
United States are a most precious treasure, much of which we have failed to 
use properly. We cannot afford to underestimate the importance of their de- 
velopment to the economic well-being of our citizens and to the fullest utilization 
of our productive capacity. 

The CuarrMan. Senator Hart, have you any comments? 

Senator Harr. None, except to report to the chairman why I was 
late. I thought in this city there would be no difficulty. I had to 
go to church ‘this morning, Mr, Chairman, and I got lost on the way 
back. 

The Cuatrman. You see, in my church we are lost before we go to 
church but after we get there then we are not lost anymore. 

I want to tell you right now you better think that over. If you are 
lost after you go to church I want to talk to you. 

Well, it is amazing either that Phil Hart would get lost anywhere 
or that you would have any trouble finding the tallest Federal build- 
ing I ever saw, after the very sobering experience of going to church. 

Senator Harr. Those narrow streets. 

The CHamman. We have one-way streets in Oklahoma. You know 
what Will Rogers said when he started out the first time he got on one. 
Actually he just wanted to go to the county courthouse but he was 
on the street north of it and had to go to E] Reno before he could 
make a turn. 

Utah is one of the States where they have learned about water con- 
servation the hard way. One of the great advocates of conservation 
out there has been Frank Moss, the junior Senator from Utah, one 
of the members of this committee. 

Senator Moss, have you any comment ? 


STATEMENT OF HON. FRANK E. MOSS, U.S. SENATOR FROM THE 
STATE OF UTAH 


Senator Moss. Mr. Chairman, I want to confirm what you said-in 
the beginning about the reception and the hospitality that we received 
here in Boston and in Massachusetts. It has been heartwarming 
indeed. We are very pleased to be here to hold this hearing. 

We had a very excellent hearing in Augusta, Maine, yesterday, and 
we are looking forward to equally enlightening testimony today. 

I have not had the opportunity of visiting this part of the Nation 
very much. I have just been through here a time or two. So I am 
thoroughly enjoying spending a little more time, getting better ac- 
quainted with the people and learning a little bit more about your 
resource problem. 

What the chairman said about the problem of water is obviously a 

nationwide problem. It variesa little in emphasis from place to place. 

In Utah we have to save every drop of water we can get our hands 
on in any way at all because we do not have enough. 
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Some places have too much, but for that reason have not taken care 
of it very well and now find they are turning the corner into the short- 
age area. All of these things dovetail together to make a national 
picture. That is what we are trying to learn on this committee, what 
the national picture is and then project. our thinking ahead. 

It has been the history of our public acts, I think, to not always 
look far enough ahead and in not planning for a long enough view. 
We hope to be able to raise our sights and to look ahead at least two 
decades, and possibly beyond, in attacking this water problem. I am 
very ple ased to be here this morning. 

The Cuairman. Thank you, Senator. 

I want to also express the appreciation of every member of this 
committee and its staif to the very efficient and courteous State and 
city police. I always want them on my side. I will tell you that. 

We have here this morning representatives of various departments, 
U.S. Government agencies. 

Is Mr. Norman R. Tripp, Chief, Section of Land-Use Plans and 
Watersheds for the northeastern region of the Department of Forest 
Service here / 

Mr. Tripe. Yes, sir. 

The CuatrMan. We are glad to see you, Mr. Tripp. 

Mr. Newcomb, supervisor of the Green Mountain National Forest. 
Is there a representative of the Soil Conservation Service here ? 

What is your name, sir? 

Mr. Iscar. Benjamin Isgar. I am State conservationist for the 
State of Massachusetts. 

The Cuairman. Glad to have you, sir. 

The great Corps of Engineers is represented here by one of its 
able brigadier generals, Alden K. Sibley, division engineer for New 
E ngland. 

General Sibley, we are glad to have you sir. Will you tell us who 
is with you and from your office ? 

General Srstey. I have, Mr. Chairman, Mr. John Leslie, the chief 
of the engineering division of our office; Mr. John Dingwall, in the 
engineering division, and Colonel Karl Eklund, deputy division engi- 
neer, of the Corps of Engineers, who will remain on this afternoon, 
sir. 

The CHarrMan. Weare very glad to have you gentlemen. 

Representing the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
the Public Health Service, is Mr. Robert C. Ayers of the headquarters 
staff, and Lester Klashman, of the New York regional office. 

Gentlemen, we are glad to have you here. 

Mr. Ayers. Thank you, Senator. 

The Cuarrman. Yes, sir. 

They have been attending these hearings nearly as regularly as we 
have, and we appreciate it. 

The Department of Interior, Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wild- 
life—is a representative from ‘the Boston regional office here? 

Mr. Weser. Yes. 

The CHarrman. Good. What is your name? 

Mr. Weper. Mr. Weber and Mr. Bailey. 

The CHarrMANn. Bailey ? 

Mr. Weser. Bailey and Weber. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you, gentlemen; we are glad you are here. 
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The Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, a representative from the 
Gloucester regional office. 

Mr. Hoyo. Dwight Hoyd. 

The Cuamman. Did I pronounce that word right—Gloucester ? 

Mr. Horn. That is Gloucester. 

The Cuairman. I hope while I am here I will either learn to spell it 
or pronounce it. 

1 would like to present to this kind group of people our staff. Much 
of the work and much of the brains, is done and provided by the staff. 
We have a great staff with this committee and they are going to be 
largely responsible for what degree of success we achieve in meeting 
our mission. 

Is Ted Schad here, the staff director? Mr. Schad. Will you — 
tify and present the other members of the staff that are ea 
Schad ¢ 

Mr. Scuap. I want to say that when we have a group of people like 
Senator Kennedy’s staff and supporters, and the Governor and his 
staff here to help us with the arrangements it is not much of a job 
to come up here and have a hearing. They do all the work and I 
do not want to take any credit for that. We hope to be able to make 
good use of the record of the hearing when we get it. 

As for the committee staff, we have our chief clerk with us, Mr. 
Paul McBride, the man who just went out the door. 

We also have with us Mr. Phil Dickinson of Senator Engle’s staff. 

The CHarrman. Tell them where Senator Engle is from. He is on 
a secret mission but 

Mr. Scuap. What is that State? 

Mr. Dicxrnson. I have forgotten. It is west of Nevada. 

The Cuatrman. Oh, California—California. 

Mr. Scuap. We have Miss Muriel Ferris of Senator Hart’s staff 
who has been helping with this hearing, and Bill Welsh, Senator 
Hart’s administrative assistant. 

And we have Doyle Kline, press assistant to Senator Anderson of 
New Mexico. 

And we have Gene Eaton of the Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee staff, and Johnny Mutz of the Public Works Committee staff; 
and Ada Lenz, secretary to Senator Kerr—who is helping us with the 
work for these hearings. 

And for the record, our reporter is Frank Smonskey with the 

Alderson Reporting Co. of Washington, D.C. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Ted. 

I believe that Mr. Clarence Sterling, the director and chief engi- 
neer of the water resources engineer division, is to be our first witness 
this morning. . 

Mr. Sterling, would you come forward and give us your statement? 

Are you prepared to present the other witnesses representing your 
agencies ? 


STATEMENT OF CLARENCE STERLING, DIRECTOR AND CHIEF ENGI- 
NEER, MASSACHUSETTS WATER RESOURCES COMMISSION 


Mr. Stertrinc. I think most of them are here. So I would be glad 
to present them. 
The CHatrman. Very good sir. 
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Mr. Srertine. Do you want me to present them ? 

The CuarrMan. Give us your statement and then present them as 
they are ready. 

By the way, we are hopeful that some of the Members of the House 
of Representativ 2s from Massachusetts may be here. If they are in 
the room I would like to know it and if not I would like to be advised 
when any of them arrive 

We think a great deal of all of them and especially of John McCor- 
mack, who not only represents Massachusetts but we think, a great 
deal of the whole Nation. 

All right, Mr. Sterling. 

Mr. Streriina. I might say at the beginning, Senator, that we are 
very happy as the host State here to welcome you and the other mem- 
bers of your committee to Massachusetts. I am glad to see that 

Senator Hart was able to see our city even inadvertently and I hope 
that he and possibly Senator Moss, whom I understand is going down 
to the cape tomorrow to enjoy some other parts of the State, will 
continue to have an enjoyable time. 

The only reason I am speaking here this morning is that we re- 

cently—when I say recently I mean about 2 years “ago—organized 
a water resources commission to try to coordinate some of the problems 
you are trying to coordinate ata national level. 

Our resources commission was made up of the six commissioners 
who had responsibilities in the departments for water supply just as 
in the Federal Government you have a number of agencies doing the 
same thing, and three public members to get some nongovernmental 
viewpoints into the picture; and we have been endeav oring to coordi- 
nate our activities in the water resource field. 

Actually, it has been helpful just to have the members and the 
commissioners sit down together to discuss problems. We do not 
ordinarily have cabinet meetings in the State and sometimes it has 
been the first time that one commissioner has met another commis- 
sioner, and it has been very helpful to have this type of commission. 

Massachusetts on the face of it looks like a pretty well-watered 
State. We have a rainfall that averages about 45 inches and we also 
have the benefits of the stream flows from rainfall in Vermont and 
New Hampshire through the Connecticut River and Merrimac River. 
Occasionally, however, we have had too much rainfall from those 
States and that has led to the Corps of Engineers’ program of flood- 
control reservoirs in our New England States. 

Even in little Massachusetts we have put in 11 flood-control reser- 
voirs or rather the Corps of Engineers has put in 11 flood-control 
reservoirs or are in the process of construction or being installed. 

So we are very aware of our water problems. 

Actually, our State, which has probably been developed industri- 
ally, was due to the fact that we had so much water originally, both 
for power, industrial purposes, and for transportation. 

Then, as our industries changed, and they are changing in this cen- 
tury, where a lot of our textile industries are moving to other locali- 
ties and changing our picture insofar as water use is concerned, we 
are getting a different type of industry coming into the area which 
are relatively small water users, but still our water consumption keeps 
increasing. 
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At the present time our domestic water use in our cities and towns, 
which has some 275 water systems, is about 600 million gallons a day. 
Of that, about 210 million gallons a day are used right here in the 
Boston metropolitan area. 

The Cuatrman. I wonder if you would stop just there 1 minute. 

Mr. Sreruine. Surely. 

The CHatrmMan. You say the State’s use for domestic purposes is— 

Mr. Sreriine. 600 million gallons a day. This is for domestic 
water consumption. 

The Cuarrman. What is the total population of Massachusetts ? 

Mr. Sreruinc. The total population of Massachusetts at the present 
time, I think, is around 4,800,000. 

The Cuatrman. In other words, about 125 gallons per capita per 
day. 

Mr. Srerurne. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. For domestic uses ? 

Mr. Srertine. That is about right. 

The Cuamman. Thank you. 

Mr. Sreriine. As the rate of consumption and per capita consump- 
tion is increasing, we estimate that by the year 1980 we will probably 
be using around 900 million gallons a day for domestic use. We even 
projected further than that. In the water works business you are 
usually building 30 or 40 years in the future. 

By the end of the century we think we will be using a billion gallons 
of water per day for domestic use. 

Our present sources of water supply for domestic use as developed 
now has the safe yield of about 800 million gallons a day. That does 
not mean that we have all the water we want in the right places. 

We have just the same problems you have in other parts of the 
country. We have excess water in one locality and scarcity in another. 

In 1957, which was a very dry year here, we had some 65 water 
systems that were in trouble because of lack of water at the sources. 
We are endeavoring to help those communities to get additional water 
sources developed. 

In regard to our industrial water use it is roughly about two times 
the present domestic water use. When I say industrial water use, I 
mean for manufacturing purposes. That does not include water that 
is used for pow erplants, and so forth, which is not a real use but just 
a recirculation through the plant. 

In recent years we have had another use that has come to us which 
we had not before which you and in your part of the country are very 
familiar with, but in our part of the country we have not been—that 
is use of water for irrigation purposes. We have probably less total 
acreage in use each year but our agricultural methods have changed 
So that we find that. water ing is very important even in the State 
that has even water distribution. 

At the present time we have about 26,000 acres of land that are under 
irrigation. That includes about 5,000 acres of cranberry bogs, if I can 
mention the word at the present time. We hope we continue to have 
cranberry bogs and we continue to have 5,000 acres under cultivation. 
We anticipate that we will not have more land put into cultivation in 
the future because a lot of our agricultural land is being used for in- 
dustrial homesites subdivisions. But we think that more agri- 
culturalists will use water for irrigation. 
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The CuarrMan. That is, more of your land will be irrigated. 

Mr. Sreriine. That is right. We are anticipating by the year 1980 
there will be somewhere around 55,000 acres of land which, with our 
rainfall and water usage, will have a seasonal water usage of about 15 
billion gallons. 

I might say one thing, first, in Boston’ s metropolitan water system 
that sy stem was designed i in the year 1895 and we are one of the few 
metropolitan areas that have an adequate water supply so far as source 
is concerned. I am illustrating this. I am pointing this out just to 
illustrate the farsightedness of engineers back in 1895 who designed 
that system. 

The CHairman. I wonder if I could interrupt there. 

Mr. Sreruine. Yes, sir. 

The Cnamman. Does the fact that you are now greatly impressed 
by this foresight and the great asset that you have here mean that it 
constitutes a strong stimulant to us of this decade to use the same 
kind of foresight with reference to the requirements 20 and 40 years 
from now ¢ 

Mr. Srertrna. Senator, that is what I was leading up to. 

The thing that has amazed me, however, is the fact that those 
engineers in 1895 were able to convince the legislature of the need to 
put up big sums of money. They were more persuasive engineers 
than Land they were my predecessors as chief engineers in this State. 

But the metropolitan water system is probably adequate until the 
end of this century as far as sources of supply are concerned. But I 
wish I had that same power to interest our own legislature on the 
need for future planning. 

Like in other States, and I am sure at the Federal Government level, 
so much of the planning is done after emergencies. We have pro- 
grams that are started by State agencies and by Federal agencies 
only when we have a national catastrophe or we have a regional ca 
tastrophe. | nsor vans ately, the rainfall this year has been pretty 
normal and we have a terrible time in our budget. If we had a flood 
or drought we would fare much better, but it is not very good for 
long-range planning, and that is all really a water resource commis- 
sioner is supposed to be doing, that is, long-range planning for the 
region. 

I would like to point out a few things which I have put into my 
statement, but I would like to emphasize a little more, if I may be 
permitted the time. 

We can only have the best development of our water resources if we 
work together at both the Federal and the State level. We are 
all represent: tives and servants of the people of the country. 
You have heard that many times. I repeat it again for emphasis. 

The Cramman. If you think they are not interested in it you just 
quit saying it fora while. 

Mr. Srerirne. I am glad there are so many people interested. 

The cree Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sreritnc. We have been fortunate in this State, for example, 
to have the League of Women Voters undertaking the national water 
resource project. It has been a big lift to us to have the public feel 
somebody is doing something, and also you as a Government servant 

are having some backing from the people. 
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The thing I would like to point out, however, to your committee 
is that the water resource problem cannot be solved—it is going on 
from year to year. It isa dynamic thing. It is not static. We never 
have an ultimate plan. Changing conditions change it. 

But what I would like to point out is that your program at a na- 
tional level will never be any better than a program at the State level 
or the regional level. 

One of the things in the Federal programs, I feel, is that we need 
aid to get the State water resources commission, no matter what you 
eal] it, off the ground very often. We have a lot of local shortsight- 
edness in long-range planning. A stimulus from the Federal Gov- 
ernment in aiding the water resources commission in the various States 
would be very helpful. 

For example, in the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
under the stream pollution program they have grants-in-aid for ad- 
ministration to the State water pollution control agencies which are 
very helpful in stimulating the pollution control program in this 
State. I am sure the same thing is occurring in other parts of the 
country. 

The CHamman. Has the response here to that Federal program 
been vigorous? 

Mr. Srertine. Yes, it has been vigorous. We have somebody who 
will talk on that point later on. 

The Cuatrman. I see. Go on. 

Mr. Srerurne. It has stimulated the community to no end. The 
commission itself is trying to assemble basic data. We find that if 
we do not have the basic fact in front of us it is very difficult to 

resent the correct picture to a legislature, and I feel that we are not 
iilog a good job unless we have the facts to base our political deci- 
sions upon. So we need more help in measuring our basic resources. 
For example, a State like Oklahoma I am sure, has a State geologist 
and has its geological assets pretty well mapped out. In this State 
we have no State geologist. We are only starting to scratch the sur- 
face for finding our ground water resources which I think are a very 
important factor for the future development of our water supply. 

t the present time we are doing a cooperative program with the 
Geological Survey on a 50-50 basis, but actually that taps a lot of 
money we have available for other water resource programs. We 
wish that either the ratio could be changed or we would just have more 
money available for administration of the other phases of our 
program. ’ 

The other thing I would like to point out is that frequently the 
programs that are enacted by Congress get bogged down in adminis- 
trative determination in many of the departments that have the re- 
sponsibility for the program. We find out that in some of the Federal 
programs, as far as I can see, there is nothing wrong with the basic 
law but the various decisions that are made by administrative agencies 
are made either by the agency or by some of the outside agencies over 
which the supervising agency has no control, and I mean the Bureau 
of the Budget and the Department of Justice, and so forth. Very 
often it has bogged down our program, programs that we think are 
worthwhile and which you people think are worthwhile and we have 
not. been able to carry them out. 
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I will not go into any more detail at this time. I just wish to say 
two other things. 

There will be experts talking about the northeastern resource com- 
pact. We in Massachusetts are greatly in favor of the northeastern 
resource compact. We hope Congress will approve it. 

The other thing I would like to mention is the fact that we are not 
making a pitch for any one overall Federal agencv. We would like 
to work together with the State agency and coordinate the program 
between the States and the Federal agencies. We think it would be 
easier, however, if there was a coordinating agency at the Federal 
level, not necessarily to take over the functions of the various depart- 
ments but 

The CuHatrmMan. To coordinate? 

Mr. Srertine. To coordinate, something like along the Tce Water 
setup we have now, but with a staff that can really do a job and not 
just a part-time job where you meet—I do not know what the meeting 
rate is—but either once a week or once a month. We think that kind 
of an organization would be very helpful in assisting us in developing 
the best type of programs for the area. 

Unless you have some particular questions from me I would like to 
introduce some of our people. 

The CuatrMan. Fine. 

I notice you have an extended statement. and, if there is material 
in it that you have not covered, we will have it made a part of the 
record. 

Mr. Streruinc. Thank you very much, Senator. 

(The prepared statement referred to follows :) 


MASSACHUSETTS WATER RESOURCES DEVELOPMENT 


Statement by Mr. Clarence I. Sterling, Jr., director and chief engineer of the 
Massachusetts Water Resources Commission 


PART I. STATUS OF WATER RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT 


The availability of water in Massachusetts has been one of the most important 
factors in the industrial development of this Commonwealth. We have been 
fortunate in having an abundance of water of naturally good quality for domes- 
tic water supply purposes, industrial water usage, the development of water 
power to operate our mills, hydroelectric projects, and for recreational and agri- 
cultural purposes. 


Background statistics 


We have an average annual rainfall of 43 inches in comparison to the national 
average of 23 inches. In a wet vear it may be as high as 60 inches while in a 
dry vear it may be as low as 30 inches. More fortunate is the fact that the 
rainfall is fairly uniform throughout the entire vear. Approximately 45 to 55 
percent of the rainfall flows to the sea in our 4,230 miles of streams. However, 
Massachusetts is doubly blessed for it receives the streamflow of the Merrimack 
and Connecticut Rivers resulting from rainfall in Vermont and New Hampshire. 
There are 254 square miles of water surface in this State and a total land surface 
of 7,875 square miles. The water area is made up of about 1,215 great ponds 
(a great pond is a natural pond with an area of more than 10 acres) having an 
area of about 153 square miles, the remaining area consisting of small ponds of 
less than 10 acres and artificial reservoirs. 

Evaporation studies made by Fitzgerald many years ago showed that 39 inches 
is lost annually from water surfaces by evaporation, which is approximately 
90 percent of our average rainfall. 
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Present domestic water usage 


In the year 1957, 217 cities and towns of the 273 municipalities having water 
supply systems reported that their average daily water consumption was 565 
million gallons per day. The consumption for all 273 municipalities would be 
approximately 600 million gallons per day, about 35 percent of which were sup- 
plied by the metropolitan water district serving Boston and the surrounding 
area. 

The average daily water consumption figures do not furnish a complete story 
of the demands that are being made upon the water systems. The water con- 
sumption for the maximum day might vary from 125 to 250 percent of the aver- 
age daily water consumption. The average daily flow during the week of maxi- 
mum consumption gives a better indication of the sustained peak demand that 
might be made upon a water system. This is frequently 10 to 15 percent less 
than the flow for the maximum day. The estimated safe yield of our present 
sources of water supply is about 800 million gallons per day. However, avail- 
able water is not always in the locality where it is needed. During the 1957 
drought there were 63 municipalities that had to curtail water usage because of 
inadequate supply. 

Further statistical data in regard to present water usage and future needs 
will not be repeated here but it will be found in the three following legislative 
reports, copies of which have been submitted to your committee: Senate 665 
of 1957, Senate 695 of 1957, and House 2791 of 1959. 

Changing water usage 

In the early days the waters in our streams were utilized to operate grist 
and saw mills. Later, water became an important factor in the industrial age 
with the establishment of the textile, paper, and tanning industries in Massa- 
chusetts. Prior to the advent of railroads, our streams and rivers were used 
for navigation purposes and a system of canals was constructed in various parts 
of the State to provide transportation. Today an additional demand has been 
placed upon our water resources with the increased use of water for domestic 
purposes, the development of. sport fishing and other recreational pursuits, the 
need for water for irrigation, and the continued use of large quantities of water 
by industries. Probably last, but not least, is the use of our streams for carry- 
ing away treated and untreated domestic sewage and industrial wastes. 


Future water needs 


A conservative estimate of Massachusetts’ population in the year 1980 is 6 
million. One study estimated that the population by the end of the century 
would be 7 million persons in round figures. With the ever-increasing per capita 
use of water required by our improved standard of living, we now estimate that 
our domestic water consumption may be as high as 900 million gallons per day 
by 1980 and over 1 billion gallons per day by the year 2000. 

By the year 1980 our industrial water consumption may be about 114 billion 
gallons per day and nearly 1% billion gallons per day by the year 2000. 

The use of water for the irrigation of agricultural lands is increasing rapidly. 
In the year 1957, 26,530 acres were under irrigation, 5,000 of which were for 
the growing of cranberries. If the use of water for irrigation purposes in- 
creases at its present rate, by the year 1980 there will be 55,000 acres of agri- 
cultural land under irrigation, with an estimated seasonal consumption of 15 
billion gallons. 


Other water problems 


While the above figures reflect Massachusetts’ future water needs, this State 
has at times been overblessed with water. We have been subjected to a number 
of disastrous hurricanes and floods in the past three decades. It was found that 
flood protection could be obtained in a number of the river valleys by the con- 
struction of flood:control reservoirs in the upstream States. This led to the 
mechanism of the use of interstate compacts between the various New England 
States. At the present time, Massachusetts is a member of three such inter- 
state flood control compact groups. 

In spite of its small area, Massachusetts has agreed to the construction of 
11 flood-control reservoirs under the Corps of Engineers’ flood-control program 
for its own protection and the protection of the States of Rhode Island and 
Connecticut. 

In the field of pollution control similar action was taken when Massachusetts 
joined with the other New England States and New York State in an interstate 
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pollution control compact. The use of the mechanism of the interstate compact 
has been very successful in carrying out the objectives of those compacts. 


Coordination of State program 


Throughout the years a number of State agencies have been entrusted with 
the responsibility of supervising the various aspects of water usage. A similar 
situation has developed in the agencies of the Federal Government. With the 
increased public interest and the need for better cooperation between the Federal 
and State agencies, it became necessary to establish a coordinating body at the 
State level to present a unified viewpoint to assist the various Federal agencies 
in determining Massachusetts’ needs. 

As a result, the legislature passed chapter 620 of the acts of 1956, which estab- 
lished the Massachusetts Water Resources Commission. This nine-member 
Commission consists of the heads of the six State agencies having responsibili- 
ties for water usage plus three public members appointed by the Governor. The 
act provides that the Commission shall be the agency of the Commonwealth re- 
sponsible for the coordination of the activities of the Federal, State, and other 
agencies in the conservation, development, utilization, and disposal of water in- 
sofar as preventing the loss of life and damage of property by erosion, flood 
waters and sediment in the watersheds of the Commonwealth is concerned. In 
addition to its coordinating functions, the Commission was named the agency 
for carrying out the Commonwealth of Massachusetts’ responsibility under the 
Small Watershed Protection Act, Public Law 566 of the 83d Congress. It was 
also given the responsibility of compiling basic data and making studies for the 
most optimum water resource development. 

The Commission’s program, in addition to its coordinating function, is as 
follows: 

(1) To maintain over 100 rainfall stations, exchanging the data with the U.S. 
Weather Bureau. 

(2) To cooperate with the U.S. Geological Survey in a stream gaging program. 

(3) To cooperate with the U.S. Geological Survey in ground water resource 
studies in certain areas. 

(4) To make available geological maps adapted especially for ground water 
development. 

(5) To make water resource studies in certain river valleys as instructed by 
the legislature. These are now being conducted in the Quaboag, Ware, Quine- 
baug, Merrimack, and Concord River valleys. 


PART II. FUTURE NEEDS 


Philosophy on water resource development 


We look upon the water resource development as a dynamic program; one 
that has certain aims and obligations but not a fixed course of action for attain- 
ment. Frankly, it is not always possible to understand what is meant by a na- 
tional water policy as the policies and practices that have developed in various 
parts of the country have been a natural evolution resulting from regional en- 
vironment, tradition, and necessity. We feel that water resource problems should 
be dealt with at the lowest possible governmental level where technical staffs 
are available. To be successful, solutions must be thoroughly understood by the 
public that is affected by the particular problem. We believe that the continuing 
use of the interstate compact mechanism has been a satisfactory one for Massa- 
chusetts and the other New England States. 

The most comprehensive study of natural resources ever undertaken in the 
New England area was the study made between 1950 and 1955 by the New Eng- 
land-New York Interagency Committee (NENYIAC) which was financed by the 
Federal Government. The report gave an inventory and blueprints for the future 
development of the New England resources. A brief summary updating some 
of the facts pertaining to Massachusetts contained in that report is attached 
(Some Basic Facts About the Natural Resources of Massachusetts, May 1958). 

In 1956, the New England Governors’ Conference established in cooperation 
with the Federal Government a Northeastern Resources Committee to imple- 
ment the work and recommendations of the NENYIAC report. It was subse- 
quently found that the work of this committee could be more effectively carried 
out by the use of the interstate compact mechanism. As a result, there was re- 
cently enacted in Massachusetts legislation to permit us to join with the other 
Northeastern States in the so-called northeastern resources compact for the de- 
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velopment of water and related land resources. We recommend that Congress 
give its early approval to that compact. 


Federal policies which should be evaluated 


The water resource agency is a small one; newly born, inadequately financed, 
and understaffed. In trying to coordinate the activities of the Federal and 
State agencies, it has encountered certain problems and practices of the Federal 
agencies which it believes should be re-examined. Some of these difficulties are 
due to the provisions of the Federal legislation authorizing water resource pro- 
grams, but many of them are due to rules and regulations of the agencies carry- 
ing out the programs or rulings of the Bureau of the Budget and, in some cases, 
opinions of the Department of Justice or the General Accounting Office. 

We feel that, in order to have a successful water resources development pro- 
gram in the country, there should be a strengthening of the State water resources 
agencies’ activities as the success of the Federal programs is dependent upon 
the State programs. Possibly this could be accomplished by the use of grants- 
in-aid to the State water resource agencies similar to the grants now being 
made available by the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare in the 
various States for the administration of the water pollution control program. 

We feel that there is a need for placing the various Federal programs on the 
same basis insofar as policy is concerned. At the present time each Federal 
program is operating under a special act containing different provisions which 
limit the actions of the agency responsible for carrying out the program. Thus, 
in one flood-control program the Federal Government acquires lands for flood- 
control reservoirs while in a second program lands must be acquired by local 
interests. There are many other differences of a similar nature that could be 
cited. 

Too many times legislation is enacted immediately after a particular disaster, 
may it he floods. hurricanes, or drought. Thus emphasis is frequently given to 
solving that particular problem which, in the total picture of water development 
for the area, may not be a major one. Naturally, the agency carrying out the 
program oversells that one phase of the water resource program. For example, 
in Massachusetts, due to natural topography, available reservoir sites are limited 
and getting scarcer. However, if there is an opportunity for a grant for the 
construction of flood-control reservoirs, naturally those reservoirs are built with 
the available funds. However, in a particular drainage area the major problem 
may be the lack of water and it would be better to use those reservoir sites for 
the storage of water for compensating low flows. Again, this points up the need 
for a complete examination of the water problems of a river valley. 

In many cases Congress has enacted legislation for carrying out worthwhile 
water resource projects which have not been too effective because of administra- 
tive handling. This is caused by ever-changing administrative regulations, the 
formulation of mountainous volumes of regulations, and a tendency toward stero- 
typed projects which frequently do not fit into the needs of the particular region. 

The policy on the use of cost-benefit monetary values should be reexamined 
where multiple uses are envisioned in Federal projects. Frequently the most 
desirable secondary use of some of the Federal reservoir areas has been for 
recreational purposes. It becomes almost impossible to place a monetary value 
on the enjoyment and benefits that are received from the use of these recreational 
facilities. 

There seems to be a need for reexamination of policies that require a local 
contribution to obtain data from a Federal agency in a more usable form. For 
example, in order to obtain an analysis of the streamflow data from the U.S. 
Geological Survey in a form that would be readily useful to the solution of water 
problems it is necessary to enter into.a 50-50 cooperative agreement with that 
agency for the preparation of the data. If it is important enough for the Fed- 
eral agency to have funds appropriated to collect the data, then it is equally 
important that the-esults be made available in a useful form. 

There is a need for reexamination of the land-taking procedures for Federal 
water projects. Less hardship would result to persons residing in a proposed 
reservoir area if their land could be acquired as soon as the project is authorized 
and funds appropriated to start the project. The taking of land in reservoir 
sites in fee instead of taking easements in those cases where it is possible to 
develop other uses of the reservoir area for hunting, fishing, and other recre- 
ational purposes should be considered. 

No review of a water resource program could be made without mention of the 
need for research. The lack of basic data and adequate research make it difficult 
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to dev..op and administer water resource programs. There are frequently too 
many preconceived ideas which are not supported by facts. A fresh approach 
with an interchange of views by the various types of water users is needed 
before a major project is undertaken. 

In those fields where the Federal Government has grant-in-aid programs for 
flood control, pollution control, fishing, and recreational development, such 
grants have been most useful and should be continued. 

We in Massachusetts feel that the water resources commission, even though it 
is only in its swaddling clothes, is performing a very useful function in coordi- 
nating the water resource programs within the State. This leads us to the 
conclusion that, if a similar type of agency was established among the Federal 
agencies to coordinate their activities, not necessarily to take over their indi- 
vidual functions, but to assist the State water resources agencies, it would go a 
long way toward meeting our water needs under ever-changing economic and 
social conditions. 

The Cuatrman. All right, Mr. Sterling, thanks for a very fine state- 
ment. 

And we will be glad to hear the other witnesses you have for us. 

Mr. Sreriine. I would like to present Mr. John Burke, who is the 
commissioner of the department of commerce. The department of 
commerce here is our planning and development agency in this State. 

Mr. John Burke. 
The Cuatrman. Good morning, Mr. Burke. 
























STATEMENT OF JOHN T. BURKE, COMMISSIONER, DEPARTMENT OF 
COMMERCE, COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS 








Mr. Burke. Good morning, sir. 
Gentlemen, it is a great pleasure to be here as commissioner of 
commerce and to outline in some detail the background of our State in- 
dustry and the prospects for its future expansion, of growth, popula- 
tion and otherwise, and to help us along that line we have a detailed 
report, as you see there, that will give you most of the details, and 
which I am sure you will be willing to look at at some time later. 

The growth rate of the Massachusetts population for the next 50 
years is expected to be somewhat moderate compared to other parts of 
the country. Nevertheless, we anticipate substantial growth since our 
natural increase, births over deaths, will continue to grow over this 
period. By 1960 we expect the population of Massachusetts to be over 
5 million. By 1980 our projection shows that the population will be 
slightly under 6 million and by the year 2,000 we estimate a figure of 
about 7 million persons resident in this State. These projections are 
based primarily on a continuation of present trends and it should be 
noted, particularly on the long-range forecasts, that many factors, 
anyone of which could influence this growth, would call for a review 
and modification of our projections. 

The labor force of any given area is dependent upon the size and 
composition of the population. In projecting the labor force over a 
50-year period we assume that the labor force participating rates will 
continue to expand and that the economy will provide job oppor- 
tunities suitable to the groups entering the labor force. 

On the basis of these broad assumptions, we find that by 1960 our 
labor should increase to about 2,060,000 by 1980 to approximately 
2,430,000 and finally by the year 2000 the labor force is expected to be 
slightly over 2,800,000. These projections, incidentally, gentlemen, 
have been made by our research division in this department. 
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Massachusetts, with a mature economy dating back some 300 years, 
has continued to show industrial growth although less spectacular 
than that of some of other States. Nevertheless, the State continues 
to be one of the leading industrial States in the country and has made 
notable advances in certain fields in recent years. The composition of 
the economy of Massachusetts has changed from a concentration of 
nondurable goods to a greater dependence on durable goods. And, as 
I speak to you this morning, gentlemen, that equation is almost equal. 
Within the last decade, this change has led to a more diversified and 
healthy economy with a decided emphasis in fields that promise future 
growth. 

The one industry that has displayed a tremendous growth in the 
last 10 years is in the field of electronics and nucleonics. Other in- 
dustries that have witnessed substantial growth and indicate con- 
tinued growth in the future are chemicals and plastics, machinery 
and paper and printing. Under the nondurable category, we feel that 
the textile and apparel industries will become more stable with spe- 
cialized products and our leather industry will continue to be a promi- 
nent leader in our economy. In summation, it may be stated that 
Massachusetts should continue to grow in both durable and non- 
durable fields with the greatest growth occurring in durable goods as 
it adapts its resources to our expanding economy. 

The text of this report also contains information on flood-plain zon- 
ing and regional planning. Both of the State enabling acts pertain- 
ing to these subjects are relatively new in this State. So far, there 
are five municipalities that have adopted flood-plain regulations, 
and two regional planning districts established in Massachusetts. 
However, there is much interest being shown for regional planning in 
different areas and regional- metropolitan planning should expand 
considebably in the next several years. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Burke. 

Mr. Burke. Thank you, sir. 

The Cuatrman. I have been advised that Mr. Mark Abelson, act- 
ing Chairman of the Northeast Field Committee of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of the Interior, is with us. 

Mr. Abelson, we are glad to see you sir. 

All right, Mr. Sterling, Mr. Burke’s entire statement will be made 
a part of the record. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT BY JOHN T. BURKE, COMMISSIONER, MASSACHUSETTS DEPARTMENT OF 
COM MERCE 


POPULATION 


The growth rate of the Massachusetts population is expected to be moderate 
compared to other parts of the country. Basically, population projections are 
made on fertility, mortality, and migration rates. In Massachusetts our fer- 
tility rate has been rising steadily while the mortality rate has been on a steady 
decline. At the present time our natural increase, births over deaths, is ap- 
proximately 50,000 annually. This figure can be expected to increase moderately 
in the next 5 years but more sharply in the latter part of the 60-70 decade 
because of the family formations between those born shortly after World War IT. 
The birth rate should level off with moderate increases during the next two 
decades and then again increase sharply in the 1990's. 

The migration factor, which is important in population projections, is some- 
what dependent upon the economic conditions of a given area. The mobility of 
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people has become more flexible in recent years and we have witnessed tre- 
mendous movements from the highly industrial and congested areas to the sub- 
urbs. Young people are constantly moving to less mature and fast-growing 
areas. The State of Massachusetts. during the past two or three decades, has 
experienced a net outmigration. Since we are a more mature State and have 
been undergoing changes in our economic structure, this out-migration was 
expected. However, this factor has been more than offset by our natural in- 
crease indicating an overall increase in our population. 

By 1960, the population of Massachusetts is expected to surpass the 5 million 
figure. We estimate an increase of some 319,000 or 6.8 percent over 1950. By 
1980, our projection shows that the population will grow to 5,990,000, an increase 
of 1,299,000 or 27.7 percent over 1950. 

For the 50-year period, 1950 to the year 2000, we anticipate a steady growth 
which should bring the population figure close to the 7 million mark. 

The projections are based primarily on existing conditions and it should be 
noted particularly on the long-range forecasts that many factors, any one of 
which could influence this growth, would call for a review and modification of 
our projections. 

LABOR FORCE 


The labor force is primarily based on the population of a given area, since 
the number of workers available at any time depends mainly on the number of 
persons of working age in the population. Therefore, the size and composition 
of the population must be studied in order to forecast the labor force for the 
years ahead. 

The projections were made on the basic assumptions that the past trends 
in labor-force participation rates will continue into the future and that the 
State’s economy will continue to expand and provide job opportunities suitable 
to the groups entering the labor force. 

On the basis of these broad assumptions we find that by 1960 our labor force 
should increase by 98,000 or 5 percent over 1950, 

By 1980 an increase of 468,000 or 23.9 percent and by the year 2000 the esti- 
mated increase amounts to 848,000 or 43.2 percent. 

This labor force is expected to be composed of approximately two-thirds 
male and one-third female. 


INDUSTRIAL GROWTH 


Massachusetts has a mature economy dating back approximately 300 years, 
Its continued growth, therefore, has been less spectacular than that of some 
of the other States due to a movement of markets and population westward. 
Nevertheless, the State continues to be one of the leading industrial States in 
the country and has made notable advances in certain fields in recent years. 
The composition of the economy of Massachusetts has changed from a con- 
centration on nondurable goods to a greater dependence on durable goods. 
This characteristic change has led to a more diversified and healthy economy 
with a decided emphasis in fields that promise continued growth in the future. 
The change has been particularly noteworthy during the last decade. Ten 
years ago textiles were the largest employers comprising 18 percent of total 
employment in manufacturing, leather about 10 percent, and apparel about 7.7 
percent were the next largest employers in the nondurable fields. Nonelectrical 
machinery accounted for approximately 10 percent of the employment in the 
durable sector and electrical machinery contributed 8 percent. 

At the end of 1958, annual averages disclosed the extent to which nondur- 
able goods had gained in relation ta total manufacturing employment. Elec- 
trical machinery was the largest single employer with 12.5 percent of the total. 
This category includes electronics and communications divisions. In second 
place was nonelectric machinery with the same 10 percent of employment that 
it had in 1948. This industry includes the manufacturers of construction, 
mining, and materials handling equipment, general industrial machinery and 
office, computing, and accounting machines. Leather reported 9 percent of the 
total and textiles had declined to 7.7 percent of manufacturing positions. 

It is probable that if the present trend continues the employment may be 
equally divided among durable and nondurable goods by the end of the next 
decade with more impressive growth occurring in the durable-goods field. While 
it is not pessible to predict with accuracy the actual growth of a particular 
industry, analysis of the economy does provide a reasonable indication of what 
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may occur if current trends continue. On this basis, it can be said that ma- 
chinery—ouelectrical—will experience a growth consistent with its position in 
the economy. This is perhaps a normal growth as opposed to electrical ma- 
chinery which should continue its impressive growth and continue to command 
a larger percentage of total manufacturing employment. ‘The other industries 
in the durable-goods field should decline relatively in importance but still continue 
to grow in response to the requirements of an expanded market. 

In the non-durable-goods field textiles will probably continue to decline in 
importance determined by its share of total manufacturing employment. It 
should be noted however, that, for Massachusetts textiles have concentrated on 
specialization and there are recent indications that the actual decline in employ- 
ment has abated for the first time in a decade. Textiles then should grow, but 
only to the degree that it continues to command a specialized market and it will, 
eventually continue as a major employer. Apparel should also continue to be a 
major employer because of specialization which has added stability, to a degree, 
to the industry. 

At present half of New England’s establishments are located in Massachusetts 
and although the relative position of apparel will tend to decline with respect to 
total employment, it should continue to grow if it continues to provide quality 
products to serve a specialized market, but the growth will not be as rapid as 
other nondurable industries such as chemicals or paper and printing industries. 

Chemicals should grow impressively as the advantages of the area continue to 
be exploited. The plastics segment has experienced outstanding growth and it is 
still an infant industry. This growth may not approach that of electronics but 
it will be substantial. The leather industry will continue to employ a large part 
of the total manufacturing employers, but indications are that it will decline in 
importance even though it has continued to rank third in employment for the 
past decade. Its growth should be consistent with its position but not impressive 
compared to other nondurable industries. Printing and paper should expand 
reasonably due to their historical position in their industries and their prominence 
in their fields. The printing industry has evidenced remarkable resistance to 
business fluctuations and may be said to be closely allied to the service industries 
due to its source of revenue. 

In summation, it may be stated that Massachusetts should continue to grow in 
both durable and nondurable fields with the greatest growth occurring in durable 
goods as it adapts its resources to our expanding economy. 


FLOOD PLAIN ZONING 


The State enabling legislation permitting cities and towns to insert flood-plain 
control in their zoning regulation is relatively new in this State. The statute 
was passed by the State legislature in 1954. The section controlling flood-plain 
zoning is very brief and reads as follows: 

“A zoning ordinance or bylaw may provide that lands deemed subject to 
seasonal or periodic flooding shall not be used for residence or other purposes 
in such a manner as to endanger the health or safety of the occupants thereof” 
(sec. 2, ch. 40A of the General Laws of Massachusetts). 

Since enactment, many cities and towns have studied the question of adopting 
some form of regulations controlling the use of land which is periodically flooded. 
The records of the division of planning show that thus far there are five munici- 
palities that have adopted such regulations and several others are in the process 
of presenting them to their respective legislative bodies. 

The municipalities which have passed flood-plain zoning are the city of North 
Adams and the towns of Wayland, Marshfield, Concord, and Dover, the most 
recent being Dever. The type of regulation adopted by this town is bound to 
have a far-reaching effect in the future, if the legality is upheld by the courts 
of Massachusetts. The regulation adopted by the town meeting establishes a 
“conservancy district,” the purpose of which is stated as follows: 


“Section V. Conservancy District 


““*©’—Conservancy District is intended for the preservation and maintenance 
of the ground-water table upon which the inhabitants depend for water supply ; 
to protect the public health and safety, persons and property against the hazards 
of floodwater inundation; for the protection of the community against the costs 
which may be incurred when unsuitable development occurs in swamps, marshes, 
along watercourses, or in areas subject to floods; to preserve and increase the 
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amenities of the town; and to conserve natural conditions, wildlife, and open 
spaces for the education, recreation, and general welfare of the public.” 

The uses allowed in this district are as follows: 

In the conservancy district no building or structure shall be erected, con- 
structed, altered, enlarged, or moved, nor shall any premises be used, for any 
purposes except— 

1. Conservation of water, plants, and wildlife; 

2. Recreation, including play areas, nature study, golf, boating, and hunt- 
ing where otherwise legally permitted ; 

38. Grazing and farming, including truck gardening and harvesting of 
crops; 

4. Forestry; 

5. Telephone, telegraph, power, and gas transmission ; 

6. Any of the following uses, on approval of the board of appeals: 

a. Nonresidential buildings and structures, such as— 

(1) Barns, stables, or kennels for shelter, breeding, boarding, 
hiring, or sale of animals, and for storage of crops raised on the 
premises ; 

(2) Boathouses, duckwalks, and landings—including renting of 
boats or canoes and recreation equipment, and sale of bait; 

(3) Temporary refreshment stands or stands for sale of produce 
raised on the premises: 

Provided, That any such building or structure permitted by the board 
of appeals shall be designed, placed, and constructed to offer a minimum 
obstruction to the flow of water and shall be firmly anchored to prevent 
floating away and thus threatening other buildings or blocking of open- 
ings in restricted sections of the watercourse below. 

b. Amusement enterprises such as golf range, pony rides, racetrack, 
circus, and carnivals, not including any permanent structures and sub- 
ject to other town bylaws and regulations. 

c. Dams, changes in watercourses, or drainage works—only as part 
of an overall drainage-basin plan constructed or authorized by a public 
agency. 

d. Temporary storage of materials or equipment. 

e. If any land shown on the zoning map as being in the conservancy 
district is proven to the satisfaction of the board of appeals, after 
reference of the proof to and report by the planning board and board of 
health, as being in fact not subject to flooding or not unsuitable because 
of drainage conditions for residential use, and that the use of such 
land for residence will not interfere with the general purposes for 
which conservancy districts have geen established, and will not be 
detrimental to the public health, safety, or welfare, the board of ap- 
peals may permit the use of such land for single-family residence under 
all the provisions of this bylaw applying to the R-2 residence district. 

The restrictions enumerated in the section could have far-reaching effect in 
the future for the conservation of open land and wetlands desirable for wildlife. 
They may also be very helpful in preventing stream encroachment. However, 
such control should be on a stream basis and not by municipalities, since a 
municipality without such restriction may nullify the benefits derived by up- 
stream municipalities having stream-encroachment controls. The final section 
in the requirements within this so-called conservancy district is as follows: 

“Except as provided above, there shall be in the conservancy distriet— 

“No land fill or dumping in any part of the district; 

“No drainage other than flood control works by an authorized public 
agency ; 

“No damming or relocating of any watercourse except as part of an over- 
all drainage-basin plan; 

“No building or structure; 

“No permanent storage of materials or equipment. 

“If for any reason the restrictions or requirements contained in this 
article V shall be or become invalid or inoperative as to any land shown 
on the zoning map as being in the conservancy district, then such land shall 
thereafter be deemed zoned in R-2 residence district.” 

In recommending the adoption of such a district, the Dover Planning Board 
made the following observation to the town meeting: 

“The article does not permit land filling, damming, or relocating of water. 
This portion is very important in that even though it prohibits the altering of 
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conservancy land to suitable building land, it does guarantee the maintenance of 
our ground-water table. It is generally accepted that the supply for our wells 
comes indirectly from marshlands, the loss of which could eventually mean the 
drying up of our wells and then possible expense of a town water system ;” 

There is the possibility that this conservancy district regulation may be 
litigated and possibly reach the Massachusetts Supreme Court for a judgment 
of the legality of such controls. Until such time as a judicial opinion is rendered 
on its legality, many municipalities will hesitate to follow along with the town 
of Dover. 


REGIONAL PLANNING 


The General Court of Massachuseetts enacted legislation in 1955 that allows 
any group of municipalities that, in the opinion of the division of planning of 
the department of commerce constitutes an effective region for planning purposes. 
to establish a planning district. The purpose of this legislation is to allow cities 
and towns that have similar physical, social, and economic problems to plan 
jointly so as to promote, with the greatest efficiency and economy, the future 
development of the region. 

Presently, there are two areas that have formed a regional planning district 
under this statute. The first such region to be established in Massachusetts is 
located in the Bristol County area having as its urban core area the cities of 
Fall River and New Bedword. This region is called the Southeastern Massachu- 
setts Regional Planning District. 

The other region is new, having been established in 1959. It is called the 
Central Merrimack Valley Regional Planning District and has the city of 
Lawrence as its core center. No studies have been made in this area as yet since 
funds will not be available until 1960. 

There have been five studies made in the Southeastern Massachusetts Regional 
Planning District described as follows: 

1. “Regional resources and problems,” an overview survey of southeastern 
Massachusetts identified problems that must be solved before full and proper 
utilization can be made of the region’s assets. This study considered five pri- 
mary resource areas: population, natural resources, urban patterns, transporta- 
tion, and economic resources. 

2. “Regional industrial potential” was a study of recent trends in manufac- 
turing industry together with preliminary recommendations for actions to im- 
prove and strengthen the region’s industrial base. 

3. “Population trends,” an analysis of changes in the size, characteristics, 
and distribution of the population of southeastern Massachusetts, with projec- 
tions for 1970. 

4. “Employment and economic trends,” an economic base study of the region 
with projections of the types and amounts of employment that southeastern 
Massachusetts is likely to provide for its population in the 1959-70 period. 

5. Natural resources,” an analysis of the area’s natural resources, as well as 
studies of water supplies and recreation facilities. 

Two additional major elements in this regional planning program are scheduled 
for completion in 1960. These are— 

1. A survey of transportation in the region including highways, railroads, 
harbor, and airports. 

2. A study of urban resources with attention to such items as community 
planning and zoning programs, urban renewal, education, and community 
fiscal structure. 

There are some areas in this region that have critical water-supply problems. 
The study on natural resources covered the water problem extensively and made 
several recommendations for the future. One, in particular that was stressed 
is the continuation of the ground-water-potential determination now being carried 
on by the Massachusetts Water Resources Commission. 

There have been many attempts during the past 10 years to establish a 
Boston Metropolitan Planning District. There is no doubt of the need of such 
an agency when one considers the vital problems of transportation, population, 
urban renewal, and many other problems that need immediate attention of such 
an agency. A bill has again been filed with the Massachusetts Legislature for 
action during the 1960 session to establish a Boston Metropolitan Planning 
District. 

As to the other metropolitan and regional areas in Massachusetts, there are 
signs of action toward regional planning. However, establishing a planning dis- 
trict under the present enabling statute is a very slow process, and it may be 
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years before much benefit is derived from regional and metropolitan planning 
in Massachusetts. 

Mr. Srerttnc. I would like to introduce the next commissioner, 
who is Mr. Charles Foster, commissioner of the Department of Nat- 
ural Resources. If Senator Moss has not already met him he will 
probably be with you at your hearings for the next 2 days down on 
the cape. 

Mr. Foster is also chairman of the water resource commission, I 
should say, and my boss. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES FOSTER, COMMISSIONER, DEPARTMENT 
OF NATURAL RESOURCES, COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS 


Mr. Foster. Thank you very much, Mr. Sterling and members of 
the committee. 

I have made, I hope, satisfactory arrangements for Senator Moss 
a little later on this afternoon. We very much look forward to having 
him with us an additional 2 days. 

I am Charles Foster, commissioner of the Massachusetts Depart- 
ment of Natural Resources, an agency charged by law with the care 
and oversight of the State’s natural resources. Included in this 
definition are the lakes, ponds, streams, coastal, underground, and 
surface waters of the Commonwealth. 

I am also, by virtue of office, the chairman of the Massachusetts 
Water Resources Commission whose director and chief engineer, Mr. 
Clarence I. Sterling, Jr., has already addressed your committee. 

I would like to briefly discuss with the committee three recom- 
mendations for improving Federal water resource programs as they 
pertain to the field of natural resources. 

First, is reference to the need for an accelerated program of water- 
shed research. Here in the Commonwealth we are more heavily 
forested by the portion of total land area in woodland than some 
of the western timber-producing States. Despite our small size and 
high population density almost 70 percent of our State, and conse- 
quently its watershed area, is covered by tree growth. 

As the custodian of nearly 175,000 acres of State forest land the 

department of natural resources has an obvious stake in sound water- 
shed management. It is the representative of the Federal Govern- 
ment designated by the U.S. Forest Service to assist forest-manage- 
ment activities encouraged through such agricultural efforts as the 
soil bank, agricultural conservation program, and the extension pro- 
gram. 
- The department furthermore maintains almost total control of 
private lumbering operations threughout the State under the Forest 
Cutting Practices Act which requires all commercial operations of 
major size to be-cleared, first, through the department of natural 
resources, 

In a State and a region where wood and water are its two prime 
natural resources, it is appalling how little we currently know of their 
basic relationships. 

Although sound forest management is generally believed to have 
a profound effect on water, the degree to which such practices produce 
quantity or quality of supply or reduce damages in times of flood is 
the subject poorly understood by most people. 
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For a region faced with steadily increasing water needs and a 
dwindling resource base, the provision of definitive information along 
such lines would seem of critical importance. 

My first recommendation would therefore be that the Federal Gov- 
ernment carefully review, coordinate, and then accelerate its programs 
of resarch on the fundamental relationships of soil, forests, and water, 
and that such studies be undertaken through the mechanism of exist- 
ing outlets for research within the States. — 

he second relationship I would like to discuss lies in the rapidly 
expanding field of public outdoor recreation, an industry now worth 
an estimated $300 million annually in Massachusetts alone. 

Without water for boating, bathing, fishing, or even scenic use, this 
multi-million-dollar vacation business would be virtually nonexistent. 
The pressures on unspoiled land and water throughout the northeast 
are almost unbelievable. 

The Cuairman. Repeat that. 

Mr. Foster. Are almost unbelievable. 

The Cuarrman. I say repeat the sentence. 

Mr. Foster. The pressures on unspoiled land and water throughout 
the Northeast are almost unbelievable. This is particularly true of 
our State, Senator. 

In 1957, a firm of engineering consultants of our Department rec- 
ommended some 157 projects to the department of natural resources, 
almost all involving water areas of the foundation of an expanded 
State parks program. 

A scant 2 years later nearly 70 percent of these sites were no longer 
available. 

On the credit side, Massachusetts views with promise the recreation 
possibilities at Federal flood control reservoirs either now completed 
or due to be constructed within the next few years. A substantial 
acreage of permanent water surface can thus become available to a 
public badly in need of such recreation opportunity. Despite the 
interests and efforts of many agencies, current policies now seriously 
hamper sensible multiple use of these reservoir tracts. 

For example, the bulk of the land to be flooded is acquired by ease- 
ment only despite the insignificant difference in cost of obtaining it 
in fee. Federal procedures now make it virtually impossible for the 
States to work with the construction agency in this regard even when 
local funds are available for additional acquisition or development. 

I dare to prophesy that the day is fast approaching when im- 
poundments can be economically justified from their pleasure use 
alone. 

Of all the major values of water, recreation seems to be the only one 
aaa currently receives little or no concerted attention at the Federal 
evel. 

My final recommendation is perhaps the most fundamental one of 
all. It involves the frightening lack of public perception and action 
in advance of actual prices by flood or drought. We are particularly 
conscious of this phenomena in Massachusetts. Despite regularly re- 
curring instances of flood and drought our public continues to occupy 
active flood plains and to defer water supply improvements to an- 
other year. There is, of course, no way to legislate a program that 
is essentially educational. 
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Groups, such as Leagues of Women Voters, can do and are doing 
much to improve knowledge of water needs at the local level. The 
Federal Government with the informational and educational resources 
at its disposal could play an important role in such an undertaking. 

I would suggest for your consideration the enlargement of cooper- 
atives water resource units at key State universities with joint Fed- 
eral-State financial support. 

Such units would serve not just as centers for research work in a 
broad variety of water resource problems but also as valuable educa- 
tional media in a field long plagued by specialization. 

In closing, I would like to thank the committee for the privilege of 
testifying and wish to assure its members of the continued interest 
and cooperation of the Massachusetts Department of Natural Re- 
sources, in all present and future water resource programs. 

Thank you very much. 

The Cuarrman. We want to thank you for testifying, Mr. Foster, 
on what this country needs. And one of them is men of your attrac- 
tive personality and excellent concept of a problem and ability to be 
articulate about it. 

I would hope that your tribe would increase and all be dedicated to 
the same objective you have. 

Mr. Foster. Thank you very much, sir. 

The CHarrman. You were talking about not acting until the pres- 
sure wason. I remember a family of pioneers who lived very close to 
the farm I was born on and that old boy had that same tendency. He 
had a very bad roof that leaked terribly when it rained. And my 
father was talking to him one day about fixing it. 

He said, “Well, Sam, when it doesn’t rain I don’t need it fixed and 
when it does rain I can’t get to it.” 

Mr. Foster. Very appropriate, Senator. Thank you. 

The CHatrman. You covered a subject that we are tremendously 
interested in and that is the economic value of recreation. We have 
legislation pending now to direct the various Federal agencies in 
making economic surveys and evaluations of proposed projects to give 
effect to the recreational value. 

Have you given that amount of thought to that subject that would 
cause you to feel justified to either give us the statement on it or come 
down and testify on it? 

Mr. Foster. I will be very happy to do so. In deference to your 
committee I think I should be very well prepared to give you this 
definitive information. 

The CHatrmMan. Let me say this to you 

Mr. Foster. I would be more than happy to do so. 

The CuHarmman. You need not feel the least bit timid about that 
because we acknowledge our need of information, going on the theory 
that the best way in the world to get rid of ignorance is to expose it. 
We would feel that with the experience and opportunity you have to 
make observations in that field of knowledge that you will be able 
to make a contribution to our committee and its deliberations on that 
subject. 

Mr. Foster. I will be very happy to do so, Senator. 

The CuarrRMANn. Fine, sir. 

Mr. Mutz, I would like for you to fix it so that when we have hear- 
ings on that bill Mr. Foster is invited to come down and testify. 
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All right, Mr. Sterling. 

Mr. Sreruinc. On this same general subject, Senator, I would like 
to ask Mr. Charles McLaughlin, director, division of fisheries and 
game, to present. his views on the same subj ect. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES L. McLAUGHLIN, DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF 
FISHERIES AND GAME, DEPARTMENT OF NATURAL RESOURCES 


Mr. McLavenurn. Good morning. 

The Massachusetts Division of Fisheries and Game welcomes this 
opportunity to speak with you gentlemen in regard to the subject of 
water resources 

As the State agency primarily responsible for management of 
Massachusetts fish and wildlife resources, we are entrusted with a 
historic and valuable resource. Over 300,000 persons hold licenses 
to hunt and fish in this State, and these same persons spend annually 
in excess of $74 million in the pursuit of this type of recreation. Not 
only are there 300,000 people who are licensed, but there are many 
hundreds of thousands of people who participate in feeling the bene- 
fit and the joys of seeing wildlife resources and fish resources. 

Fish ae wildlife, howev er, are just like an agricultural crop, as I 
am sure you are aware. It is a product of the Tand and w ater, and 
whatever man may do to create regarding land or water or affecting 
it affects fish and wildlife. The fish and wildlife resource is, in fact, 
an end result, benefactor, or victim of man’s manipulation of wiles 
where it falls on the land or runs in lakes and streams. 

As such, we are primarily and very definitely concerned with water 
and any agency or act of man which affects water. In this connection 
I would like to make one or two recommendations in regard to what 
we might call problems in dealing with Federal agencies on water 
pr oblems. 

Most particularly, in reference to what the Commissioner men- 
tioned in regard to a small State heavily populated which needs as 
much possible room for recreational resources and uses that can be 
devised, statewide or federalwide. 

In this connection, and concerned with Federal flood control, the 
Corps of Army Engineers and the Soil Conservation Service both 
have certain activities within this Commonwealth. 

Drawing from the experience which we have had in dealing with 
these agencies and in cooperating with them in trying to foster a fish 
and wildlife benefit as well as a flood-control benefit we find that there 
was one particular policy of the Corps of Engineers which bothers 
us in attaining the ends we believe of not only “flood control but also 
of providing w with flood control, fish and w ildlife resources. 

Several years ago the Corps of E ngineers had a policy which allowed 
them to acquire in fee most of the land behind a flood-control dam 
which would be flooded. 

Over the last 2 or 3 years there apparently has been an Executive 
Order prohibiting the corps from acquiring land in fee except that 
which is needed for the construction and operation of the project itself. 
All other land subject to inundation is acquired normally by easement. 

This does not provide the fish and wildlife resource land which can 
be considered to be a part of the project. These easements do not 
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cover the hunting and fishing rights. They only cover rights to flow. 
As a result it makes it very difficult for this division to activel 
engage in providing within these areas fish and wildlife benefits which 
we believe would have an immediate and widespread effect on the 
people in this Commonwealth. 

In addition, erection of these flood-control dams in most cases pro- 
vides no room for a type of pool which could be retained and used 
during periods of low rainfall to bolster the flow in the streams and 
rivers below. 

I think Mr. Sterling pointed out that we have an abundant rainfall 
but also many times of the year we have a lack of rainfall. Some 
years this becomes a critical thing in terms of the fish source in the 
streams below these dams. In most cases it would not require a large 
amount of water to be held but only enough to create a very mini- 
mum flow. 

Our streams have through our own activities or activities of the 
State been neglected in the past. Many have been dredged. Our 
forest resources have been cut in the wrong places, and these streams 
no longer provide the minimum flow necessary to maintain a good fish 
or wildlife resource during periods of low water. 

We strongly recommend that the Corps of Engineers be authorized 
to take by fee land needed for recreational facilities within these flood 
control dams. In recreational facilities I mean recreation consider- 
ing fishing and hunting as a form of recreation. 

Unfortunately there seems to be interpretation of what is and what 
is not recreation. Picnic tables, et cetera, have ended up as being recre- 
ation. Hunting and fishing is not considered to be recreation. It is 
a sport and certainly is a recreational sport, but it is very hard to 
find Federal agencies who are not particularly concerned with fish and 
wildlife problems considering it as a part of the recreational benefits. 

We feel that there is one other place where perhaps a change in 
Federal policy might be desirable. In the flood control activities of 
the Corps of Engineers the Federal] Government pays the entire cost. 
In the flood control activities of the Soil Conservation Service only 
portions of the costs are paid. Some must be paid by local interests. 

I fail to understand how one type of flood control is entirely feder- 
ally financed, another type of flood control which apparently has the 
same objective, that of controlling floods, is put on a different basis. 
It may very well be good reason for that but it would certainly aid 
us in our operations with the two agencies if we had the same footing 
in both cases instead of an entirely different setup. 

The Cuatrman. Do you have the operation of the Small Watershed 
Act in your State resulting in projects coming up for approval? 

_ Mr. McLaventun. That is right. That is what I have reference to, 
sir. 

The CHarrman. Now, is your thesis that the provisions in that 
act with reference to acquisition in connection with the flood control 
features of these projects should be made the same as those in general 
flood control or vice versa ? 

Mr. McLaveutin. I believe the first, yes; that the acquisition of 
flood control sites under Public Law 566 should be made on the same 
basis as that where the Corps of Engineers runs flood control projects. 

The Cuarmrman. When that matter was before our committee, to be 
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written in the form it now has, that was a very live subject of discus- 
sion, and actually the soil conservation representatives from the local 
districts themselves brought to us the recommendations for the provi- 
sions that are in the bill. I would believe that there are few if any 
examples of legislation which are in a form more nearly agreeable to 
the recommendations of those who came seeking it than in that act, 
and if the soil conservation organizations, local supervisors and direc- 
tors themselves, were to ask for the change that you are talking about, 
I would say to you that it would be looked upon with favor. 

Mr. McLavuGuuin. | have no knowledge whether they will or will 
not. 

The CuatrmMan. Yes. 

Mr. McLaveutrn. I am only speaking from my own observation 
of the act and how it works. 

The CHarrmMan. You can understand how their attitude would be 
of considerable effect. 

Mr. McLaueuutn. Yes, 1 do. They are primarily concerned with 
it. 

The Cuatrman. Now, of course, with reference to local floodways, 
especially in municipalities that are constructed by the Corps of Engi- 
neers, considerable local participation is required. Now, the gen- 
eral principle has been in legislation for flood control and multiple- 
purpose projects, to not have a requirement for local participation. 
There has been a very strong effort on the part of this national ad- 
ministration to get that into the law. Some very fine people are sup- 
porting it. I am not one of them, because I think that the objective 
is of such transcendent importance and of such great value to the 
general public that to follow their recommendations would be like 
making all Federal highways caldrons. But nevertheless there is con- 
siderable support for that project. 

I am not listed as one who supports it. 

Mr. McLaventin. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Sreriine. I might say one thing, Senator, on Public Law 566. 
We had a very active soil-conservation group working in this State and 
today, however, we have not had one single project that has gone 
forward. 

The CHarrMaNn, Have you sent any up from your State office? 

Mr. Srertine. What is that? 

The Cuatrman. Has your State soil-conservation agency, what- 
ever it may be, approved any and sent them to Washington? 

Mr. Srertine. Yes; they have been approved and they have been 
sent to Washington. 

The approving agency in this State is the water resources commis- 
sion. One factor involved seems to be that in our watersheds here 
when we are talking about a basin we are talking about a lot of 
property owners. When we get back to local contribution it be- 
comes very difficult. We are not talking in areas where you have 
relatively few landowners. Here you may get on to a drainage area 
where you have 300 or 400 different owners. 

It is very difficult to get acquisition from those owners as to soil- 
conservation practices and also to get the rights to floodlands and 
so forth. Basically, the law and the intent behind the law is good. 
It seems that we will have to have some other kind of rules to get our 
projects in operation. 
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The CHarrman. We would be very glad to have you come forward 
with recommendations and submit them to our committee. 

Mr. Sreriine. Thank you very much. 

The CHatrMan. Yes, sir. 

(The prepared statement is as follows: ) 


STATEMENT BY THE MASSACHUSETTS DIVISION OF FISHERIES AND GAME 


Mr. Chairman, honorable Senators, the Massachusetts Division of Fisheries 
and Game welcomes this opportunity to provide testimony on the subject of 
“Water Resources,” a subject of prime importance to the public today. 

As the State agency responsible for management of Massachusetts’ fish and 
wildlife resources, we are entrusted with a historic and valuable recreational 
resource. Over 300,000 persons hold licenses to hunt, fish, or trap in this State 
and these same persons spend annually over $74 million in the pursuit of this 
type of recreation. It is clear then that our interest cannot be restricted to the 
wildlife resource alone, but must consider equally those persons who pursue an 
active, recreational sport supported by the fish and wildlife resource; plus the 
uncounted, unlicensed, thousands of persons who derive plain pleasure from 
wildlife populations. 

Fish and wildlife, like agricultural crops, are products of the land and water, 
and whatever man may do or create affecting land or water, affects fish and 
wildlife. The fish and wildlife resource is in fact an end result, benefactor or 
victim, of man’s manipulation of water where it falls on the land or runs in 
lakes and streams. 

Much national attention has been given to recent efforts to formulate a uni- 
form water-use law. In this realm, this division fully subscribes to the resolu- 
tion adopted in 1957 by the International Association of Game, Fish, and 
Conservation Commissioners which follows: 

“1. That whenever State or provincial laws governing water use control are 
enacted, the recreational use of water shall be declared and recognized as a 
primary beneficial use. 

“2. That in any such laws there shall be written certain safeguards includ- 
ing but not limited to the following: 

“a. Allocations of water for consumptive use may only be made on the basis 
of accurate and up-to-date inventories of water quantities and flows. 

“bh. Where recreational factors exist or may be foreseen, allocations of water 
may be made only on the basis of minimum flows rather than maximum or aver- 
age flows. 

“e, Relatively clean upstream flows may not be diverted to an extent that 
will result in the aggravation of pollution in areas downstream from a water- 
diversion point. 

“d. Waters of a stream may not be diverted to a point where an adequate 
recreational population of aquatic life cannot survive, or so greatly that other 
important recreational factors are put in jeopardy. 

“e, Similarly, waters of a natural lake may not be withdrawn to an undesir- 
able point. 

“f. Where endangering upstream diversions may be of such great importance 
to the economy as not to be denied, then “‘eompensation in kind” shall be pro- 
vided, by the impoundment by the diverters of floodflows that must be gradually 
released during periods of water deficiency in natural channels downstream.” 

This division has been actively cooperating with the two Federal agencies 
which conduct the bulk of the flood control work in Massachusetts and there- 
fore are foremost among those who control our water resource. They are the 
Army Corps of Engineers and the U.S. Soil Conservation Service operating 
under Public Law 566. Drawing from experience with these agencies, we would 
like to further sevefal specific recommendations: 

1. Present Federal agency construction policy of flood control sites is not 
consistent with regard to cost sharing. The Corps of Engineers meets financial 
costs 100 percent in fleod control matters, while the Soil Conservation Service 
projects require cost sharing, and the burden of land acquisition is on the local 
interests. We submit that there is no basis for this difference, and suggest that 
legislation be enacted to allow each Federal agency to assume 100 percent of 
the flood control costs. 

2. Previous to present policy the Corps of Engineers obtained in fee all the 
land subject to inundation behind a fiood control reservoir. Under this policy 
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our division has been able to secure license to operate and manage, under con- 
servation practices, public hunting and fishing grounds behind several reservoir 
sites. In this manner the public received immediate annual benefit in return 
for public funds spent and the hunting and fishing public, as well as others who 
use the areas for hiking, horseback riding, swimming, and the like, received 
direct benefits. 

Currently the corps asserts that it is prevented by Executive order from 
acquiring any land in fee except that which is needed for the construction and 
operation of the project. All other land subject to inundation is acquired by 
easement. Though the Flood Control Acts of 1944, 1946, and subsequent acts 
provide that the public shall be provided adequate recreational opportunities 
on flood control sites, the corps does not extend this to include land acquisition, 
in fee rather than in easement, for hunting or fishing. Such a decision, on sites 
where the opportunity exists, eliminates a form of recreation enjoyed in this 
State since Colonial days. We therefore recommend that steps be taken for 
return to the previous corps policy of land acquisition in fee rather than ease- 
ment. It is our estimate that acquisition in fee will, in general, not significantly 
exceed the costs of acquiring flowage easements. 

8. In line with our own experience and part 2 of the previously cited resolution 
of the International Association of Game, Fish, and Conservation Commissioners, 
we wish to call attention to the importance of regulated flows in the natural 
channels below flood control reservoirs. Though we are blessed here in New 
England with abundant rainfall, surface and ground waters, man’s activities 
over three centuries have resulted in misuse of this natural heritage to the point 
where a number of our streams are nearly completely dry in the fall and full 
to flood levels in the spring. 

Erection of flood control dams on these streams provide an opportunity to 
regulate these flows so that they may approach a more natural condition wherein 
fish and aquatic life may be maintained on a perennial basis. It is our recom- 
mendation that flood control reservoirs be utilized, as part of the federally 
financed program, to maintain minimum low flows calculated over a reasonable 
length of time. For example, present minimum flows on a stream may lhe near 
zero, whereas a more reasonable low flow to be maintained would probably be 
that experienced during the lowest 7- or 15-day period out of an average year. 
Such flows would not only tend to restore our streams to more natural condi- 
tions, but would be a benefit to commercial, recreational, and esthetic interests 
in downstream communities. 

From a fish and wildlife standpoint, flood control, a large chapter in Massa- 
chusetts water resources, has an opportunity to provide more land whereon 
conservation practices can be conducted, and wildlife can be managed as a 
recreational resource for public benefit. Flood control reservoirs can also play 
an important part in repairing the damage man has done to the natural water- 
ways of this State. As pointed out before, here exists an opportunity for both 
man and the fish and wildlife resource to benefit. Under present policies and 
programs these opportunities are not being fully realized. We believe that the 
recommendations we have put forward will be a significant step in that direction. 


Mr. Sreruine. I have just two other statements and my witnesses 
are tied up with their own hearings. They are having hearings. One 
is for the Department of Agriculture, from Mr. Charles McNamara, 
and I have a statement here which I will submit to the committee. 

There is just one thing he is bringing out and that is the fact, as I 
mentioned, increased need of irrigation water in the future. He feels 
that in some of those agriculture programs there is a need to provide 
storage reservoirs to provide the irrigation water. Whether that 
could be incorporated in the Public Law 566 or not I do not know. 

The Cuarrman. There is provision in it for that, you know, and by 
which the Federal Government will lend to local conservancy or irri- 
gation district, the amount of money they need for that feature in the 
structure. 

Mr. Steriinc. The trouble is our local agencies are conservation 
districts and so forth—soil-conservation districts are not very strong 
organizations in themselves because agriculture is not a big problem in 
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the State. Still the ones that are using water are creating problems 
insofar as our riparian use of water is concerned which is making a 
difficult problem. We have quite a case now on an individual stream 
where millowners are suing a town taking water supply out, due pri- 
marily to drought. The farmers went in and took water for irrigation 

urposes and depleted the entire use of the stream. So there has to 
be some provision for storage of irrigation water for this low stream- 
flow as well as for fishing and recreation. 

I will submit that statement to you. 

The CuarrMan. Fine. It will be made a part of the record. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES H. MCNAMARA, COMMISSIONER OF AGRICULTURE 


Previous to 1957 there was a negligible amount of irrigating being done on our 
vegetable farms. During the summer months and during the drought of 1957, 
there were many farm ponds developed and irrigating systems installed to help 
our farmers to get through the season with reasonable crop production. These 
irrigation installations were put in to draw water from the various rivers 
running adjacent to the various farms. 

In 1957, 26.530 acres were irrigated. This figure includes 5,000 acres of cran- 
berry bogs (this, of course, is flood irrigation) and has been used from the 
beginning of the bog installations. In 1957, the water reserves, for this type of 
irrigation, were threatened so that we felt that plans should be made to have 
reservoirs installed in strategic locations to take care of any future drought 
period. 

Since 1947, there has been an increase each 5-year period of about 5 percent 
per year of acreage going under irrigation and with this in mind we estimate 
that by 1980 there would be approximately 53,000 to 55,000 acres under irriga- 
tion in the State of Massachusetts. We realize that urbanization is taking place 
rapidly which means that the farming acreage left will be farmed more in- 
tensively and therefore require more irrigation. At the rate of four or five 
irrigating periods per year for our growing period, amounting to 6 or 8 inches 
per acre, we would estimate 15 to 18 billion gallons of water should be available 
for this program. 

In carrying out the Suasco watershed view moe specifically as to irrigation 
in this area which covers the area in the Sudbury, Assabet, and Concord Rivers, 
we find that in 1956-57, in Essex County, there were 1,500 acres irrigated on 
100 farm units according to the Bureau of Census of 1954 and in Middlesex 
County there were 190 farms reporting and 3,125 acres were irrigated. The 
sources of water for irrigating these farms were from ponds developed by the 
Soil Conservation Service. A very small percentage was from natural ponds. 
The Assabet, Concord, and Sudbury Rivers were sources of a large percentage 
of the water used for irrigating purposes. It is estimated that for the next 
year or two there will average two or three systems installed for irrigating 
50 acres. In 1975-80 it is estimated there will be approximately 125 additional 
units for irrigation in the Suasco area and probably an additional 2,500 acres 
more will be irrigated in this watershed. 

One of the reasons for this particular increase will be the development of 
golf courses in Worcester County. It is estimated that about 750 acres in the 
next 5 years will be developed for this purpose and by 1980 this figure is esti- 
mated to be 1,200 to 1,500 acres given over to this type of recreation, and the 
new installations are being piped for irrigating purposes during the process 
of construction. 

At the present time the vegetable grower is the most outstanding user of irri- 
gation and this us@ will undoubtedly be on the increase. The installations will 
be developed from farm ponds or will be developed from areas abutting any one 
of the Sudbury, Assabet, and Concord Rivers or their tributaries. 

Fruitgrowers are rapidly becoming more interested in irrigation and because 
of the location of fruit farms these installations will be in conjunction with 
farm ponds installed by the Soil Conservation technicians on the fruit farms. 

In the Suasco watershed area it is the feeling of the Department of Agriculture 
that sincere consideration should be given to the possibility of developing reser- 
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voirs to store supplies of water to be used to hold the level of steady flow in the 
rivers used by the various farmers during the periods of irrigation. 

These figures and estimates have been taken from the Bureau of Census of 
1954, the Soil Conservation Service technicians’ experiences for the past 10 years, 
and from the soil- and water-conservation needs inventory that is being de- 
veloped at the present time. 

Mr. Sreriine. I have one other statement here from the Depart- 
ment of Public Health. Mr. Taylor is here so I will not present his 
statement. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Maloney is not here. And has no statement. 

Mr. Strertine. Mr. Taylor has one statement from the department 
of public health which is the pollution-control agency. 

Mr. Tayvor. All right, Mr. Chairman. 


STATEMENT OF WORTHEN TAYLOR, DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF SANI- 


TARY ENGINEERING, MASSACHUSETTS DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC 
HEALTH 


Mr. Tayxtor. Mr. Chairman and members of the Senate select com- 
mittee, I have a prepared statement that has been authorized by the 
department of public health at its meeting which is being held at the 
present time. I do not intend to read it, but I am leaving it with you. 

One of the major problems in M: issachusetts in regard to its water 
resources pertains to public water supply. Originally, because of our 
streams being very short, it was possible to derive a source of public 

water supply ’ from the upland regions and to discharge waste into the 
streams below the sources of use, and thus we were able to have abund- 
ant supply of water for domestic purposes without worrying about 

ollution. Thus, our program of pollution control in Massachusetts 
iis been somewhat delayed because of this fact that we were not 
worried in any particular way about the water supply. 

At the present time we find our water resources are becoming so 
limited that it is necessary to turn to our polluted streams in order to 
obtain an abundant and adequate source of supply for domestic and 
industrial purposes. 

We believe that it is most economical to provide sewage and indus- 
trial waste treatment plants in order to conserve the water resources, 
and thus one of our problems at the present time is to provide these 
sewage and industrial waste treatment plants. 

We believe that Public Law 660 of Federal law has been most. bene- 
ficial to the department in advancing the program of both sewage and 
industrial-waste treatment facilities. 

The number of plants that have been installed since the enactment 
of this legislation has been rather great. We feel that the benefits 
that are being derived from both programs, that is, one, the program 
grants in which there is money made available to the State water 
pollution control agency, which in this case is the department of pub- 
fic health, and the grants-in-aid to communities for the construction 
of sewage-disposal facilities have been v ery beneficial. And we would 
only point out in regard to the program grants that the authorization 
for such funds expires shortly and it will “be nec essary to continue that 
authorization or to make a new authorization, I should imagine this 
year. 
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The CuarrMan. Let me ask you a question. 

Have the communities of the Commonwealth submitted enough 
programs that have been accepted to use all of the Federal money 
allocated in Massachusetts? 

Mr. Taytor. May I expand that slightly to say that during the 
first 2 years Massachusetts did not use all of the money that was 
available as grants-in-aid. However, the authorization for use of 
those moneys was continued to subsequent years, and Massachusetts 
has now used all of the money that it has available and is strongly 
looking for more. 

The Cuarrman. Is there evidence that if the authorization were 
changed so as to make the individual grant larger to provide that a 
number of closely located municipalities to built joint sewage-treat- 
ment projects, each one of them receiving a grant, and if the overall 
amount were increased so that the allocation for your State would be 
greater, is it your judgment that there would be sufficient local inter- 
est and participation to take all of the amounts that would be made 
available on that type of basis. 

Mr. Taytor. Yes, sir. We believe that if authorization is given 
and/or if appropriations are made to double or expand the program 
into—somewhat into—that area of $100 million whether it be $80 
million or $100 million, that it would be of very material benefit to 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 

The Cuamman. My judgment is that the Congress will pass such 
an act early next year. My hope is there will be enough popular 
support of it that it will either be accepted at the White House or 
that the Congress will be able to enact it in spite of adverse action. 

Mr. Taytor. We feel that the program’s grants provision and the 
so-called Blatnik amendment or some version of that, which increases 
the grants-in-aid provision, are very essential to this program in 
Massachusetts. In connection with the grants-in-aid provision we 
would like to see the wording being such that it gave maximum lati- 
tude to the use of these funds among small and large communities so 
that they would have the maximum amount of discretion in the use 
of those funds and thus the Senate amendment— 

The Cuatrman. The specifications of availability will be broad- 
ened in the act next year. 

Mr. Taytor. That is right. 

The Cuarmman. And that is one of the features of the bill, that the 
committee handling it in the Senate is especially interested in. 

Mr. Taytor. That would be of very great benefit to us, I am sure, 
Senator. 

The next point that I would like to make is that I think the amount 
of technical research that is being conducted in the field of water- 
pollution control is not adequate to meet our needs. 

We have many major problems at the present time that have not 
been solved technically, so that we have an economical method of 
treatment of both sewage and industrial wastes, and the preparation 
of water for final treatment for domestic use. I think that funds 
for technical research should be expanded and a good portion of this 
may properly be done at the sanitary engineering center at Cincin- 
nati, but also there are a large number of very well operated research 
facilities not only in the Federal Government but also in State and 
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private institutions that are very capable of carrying on this research 
rogram. 

I feel that the Public Health Service should be instructed to carry 
on a greater program of coordinating the research that is going on 
throughout the United States and better to keep us advised at State 
level of the research that others are conducting in order that we may 
not duplicate unneedingly. 

I realize that there is great advantage in having two or three re- 
search organizations doing the same kind of work to check each 
other and to see that the research that is conducted is applicable in 
various portions of the United States. But still there is a greater 
need, I believe, for coordinating the activities among the research 
agencies. 

I would also like to suggest, and this may be slightly out of your 
field, and that is that the Internal Revenue Code would be somewhat 
modified in order to permit rapid amortization of the cost of sewage 
and industrial waste treatment facilities that are provided for in- 
dustry. 

I realize that this is a very difficult matter to handle because there 
are other non-revenue-producing activities of industry that may 
demand or desire the same sort of consideration such as hospitalization 
and health programs and such. But it would facilitate the program 
of water-pollution control very materially. That is the pa en 
Revenue Code could be changed in order to permit the more rapid 
amortization of the cost of construction. 

The CHarrMan. It just happens that one of the committees of which 
I am a member, the Finance Committee, which handles legislation 


in the Senate, and I will say this to you, that it will at least be given 
consideration by that committee. 

Mr. Taytor. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Taylor. 

(The prepared statement follows:) 


STATEMENT OF THE MASSACHUSETTS DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC HEALTH 


Mr. Chairman and members of the Senate Select Committee on National 
Water Resources, I am Worthen H. Taylor, director of the Division of Sanitary 
Engineering of the Massachusetts Department of Public Health. I have been 
authorized by the Department to make this statement. 

The Commonwealth of Massachusetts is vitally interested at this time in its 
water resources. The early economy of the State was based largely on a 
bountiful supply of water for industrial use and for power. The so-called wet 
industries, largely textile, were located directly along many of our streams in 
order to take advantage of the abundant supply of clear, soft water, the direct 
transmission of power, and a readily available method of disposal of wastes. 
Because of the large number of watershed areas, it was possible to set aside 
and protect upland areas for water-supply purposes and yet discharge sewage 
and industrial wastes to streams without endangering the quality of water 
used for domestic purposes. The increases in population and industrial activity 
require more and more water. It is no longer possible to supply our water 
needs from unpolluted sources and we are now turning to our rivers as sources 
of water supply. In order to conserve this natural resource it has become in- 
creasingly necessary to provide adequate sewage and industrial waste treatment 
facilities. In addition, the use of our water resources for recreational purposes 
has increased the public awareness of the value of clean waters. 

The department of public health is designated by law as the water-pollution- 
control agency of the Commonwealth. It is charged with the supervision of our 
inland and coastal waters and administers to an almost complete extent the 
water-pollution-control program of the Commonwealth, including the State 
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uve under the provisions of the Federal Water Pollution Control Act, Public 
w 660. 

This act has provided a strong impetus for the construction of sewage-disposal 
facilities and has been a major factor in developing increased pollution-control 
activities essential to the entire water resources program. The authorization for 
program grants to State and interstate agencies under the provisions of Public 
Law 660 expires June 30, 1961. Unless program grants are further authorized 
by Congress, this important activity will be materially curtailed. The rate of 
public expenditure for the construction of sewage-treatment facilities has been 
raised to such level in the Comomnwealth of Massachusetts that there is need 
for expanding the authorization for construction grants under Public Law 660 
in line with the so-called Blatnik bill, H.R. 3610. In this connection the word- 
ing of the act should be such as to provide the greatest flexibility possible to 
the States in the administration of the program. 

The chemical and plastic industries are producing wastes which are not readily 
amenable to presently known methods of treatment. Moreover, there are, at 
present, no economically feasible methods of treatment of wastes which contain 
large amounts of synthetic detergents. There must be a material increase in re 
search programs for the treatment of sewage and industrial wastes and for 
water treatment. Financial support of technical research by the Public Health 
Service and by other qualified research agencies is essential. 

Industries requiring waste-treatment plants are not eligible for Federal grants 
for construction of sewage or industrial waste treatment facilities. Such fa- 
cilities are non-revenue-producing, and the Department of Public Health, there- 
fore, is of the opinion that the Internal Revenue Code should be revised in order 
to permit rapid amortization of the cost of sewage and industrial waste treat- 
ment facilities to provide further impetus to the program of pollution abate- 
ment. 

Specifically, the Department of Public Health urges the Senate Select Com- 
mittee on National Water Resources to consider carefully the need of— 

(1) continuation of authorization and appropriations for program grants 
under the provisions of Public Law 660, 

(2) increased appropriation of funds available for construction of sew- 
age treatment facilities under Public Law 660, 

(3) increased support of technical research to meet the newer problems 
of sewage and industrial waste treatment and water supply, 

(4) revision of the Internal Revenue Code to permit rapid amortization 
of the cost of construction of sewage and industrial waste treatment fa- 
cilities of industry. 

Mr. Steric. Senator Kerr, I just have one thing I want to say in 
conjunction with what Mr. Taylor said for your information. It was 
not brought out here. ' 

Massachusetts has been maintaining an experimental station on 
sanitary engineering since 1886, and the State spends about $325,000 
and $350,000 a year on research without Federal Government aid. 
That is what the State is paying. 

In regard to the pollution program, we receive in this State some- 
where around $1,200,000 for Federal grants. 

The Cuamman. That is the sewage total ? 

Mr. Srerurne. That is right. 

And the Boston metropolitan area alone is involved in the program 
which is costing a little over $100 million at the present time, and 
that is without any material] Federal aid. 

I would like to say, Senator, that we could talk to you all day of 
problems of Massachusetts but we do not want to take the time of our 
sister States and organizations. 

T wish to thank you. If we can supply any information or answer 
further questions, we will be happy to doso. 

The Cuarmman. Thank you very much, Mr. Sterling, for an excel- 
lent presentation of information and material and data which will be 
very helpful to our committee. 
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Mr. William S. Wise of Connecticut, appearing for the New Eng- 
land Governors’ conference. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM S. WISE, DIRECTOR, CONNECTICUT 
STATE WATER RESOURCES COMMISSION FOR NEW ENGLAND 
GOVERNORS 


Mr. Wise. Mr. Chairman, as you expressed your appreciation of the 
very warm hospitality received in Boston I was sorry that conditions 
would not permit you to visit more of the New England States be- 
cause I think our Governor and our Senators and our Congressmen 
could show you that all of the New England States extend a very 
warm hospitality and we regret they did not have the opportunity 
to demonstrate it. 

The CHatrMan. Well, that is very kind of you, Mr. Wise. I would 
urge you to refrain from having an invitation extended by your Sena- 
tors for our committee to come to Connecticut lest you find yourself 
in the position of having us descend upon you. 

Mr. Wise. I am sure it would be a great pleasure. 

I have been asked to present a statement on behalf of the New Eng- 
land Governors regarding the problem of water resources. 

The individual New England States and many of the State agen- 
cies will present more detailed information at this hearing covering 
varying phases of water resource conservation and development. Con- 
sequently, this presentation will cover only general statements and 
conclusions for the region. 

The opening sentence of the “findings” of the Northeastern water 
and related land resources compact states : 

The Northeastern part of the United States is by virtue of geographic loca- 
tion and other characteristics a great natural resource area which, with more 
intense use of natural resources, increasingly requires coordinated planning as a 
basic ingredient of effective resource management and orderly growth of the 
region. 

The Governors of the New England States heartily concur in this 
statement and unanimously support any sound and equitable program 
which promotes the growth, prosperity, and welfare of this great 
region. What benefits this region also benefits the Nation. 

This statement will present briefly a review of the water resources 
under three main headings: 

1. Water resources of the area; 
2. Accomplishments in water resource development ; 
3. Policy and program needs for the future. 

Water resourees of the area: History supports the contention that 
New England comprises one of the great industrial and recreational 
regions of the country. One of the most important factors con- 
tributing to this fact is the nature and extent of its water resources— 
ample in quantity and generally suitable in quality. They are also 
unusually well-distributed and reasonably accessible to the centers of 
demand. New England occupies an enviable position in this respect. 

The water resources, in this 65,000 square mile area, are contained 
in thousands of lakes, ponds, and reservoirs with a total water surface 
areas estimated at 3,500 square miles and in over 75,000 miles of rivers 
and streams with drainage areas ranging in size from over 10,000 
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square miles to only a fraction of a square mile. An undetermined, 
but obviously large volume is hidden under the ground surface. New 
England is also fortunate in having a beautiful shoreline approxi- 
mately 4,600 miles long. 

The CuatrmMan. Pardon me. Does your statement give the in- 
formation as to the mileage of your navigable streams ? 

Mr. Wise. No, it does not, Senator. 

The CHamrman. Would you provide that information for the 
record ? 

Mr. Wise. I will be very glad to. 

The CuarrMan. Very fine. 

(The following information was supplied :) 

In New England there are 2,977 miles of navigable waterways and in Massa- 
chusetts, there are 648 miles of navigable waterways. 

Mr. Wise. This constitutes a tremendously valuable recreational 
asset, a source for industrial supplies where saline water is useful and 
also as an unlimited potential source of fresh water when salt water 
conversion becomes feasible and economical. Because of the large 
number of undeveloped potential fresh water supplies it does not seem 
likely that there will be a heavy demand for wack water in the foresee- 
able future, except for special requirements. 

Accomplishments in water resource development : The development 
of water resources in New England has reached its present stage 
largely through the efforts and initiative of private interests and by a 
people who traditionally have been doing things for themselves. 
Currently consideration is being given to providing storage in flood- 
control reservoirs for future supplemental water supplies. This has 
great merit in those areas where the future conditions may become 
critical, provided the beneficiaries bear an equitable share of the costs 
for this service. 

The people of the New England States have generally adjusted 
themselves to the principles of State sovereignty in those matters 
affecting their economy. In those problems of regional scope, they 
have endeavored to find the solutions through interstate compacts and 
interstate agreements. This practice has proven to be very effective 
in the attack on broad scale complex problems and in uniting the peo- 
ple in a common interest for their common good. 

In 1947 the States joined in a compact setting up the New England 
Interstate Water Pollution Control Commission of which we will 
hear more about, for the purpose of controlling pollution in interstate 
rivers and waterways, a fundamental step in the conservation of the 
region’s water resources. The Connecticut River Valley Flood Con- 
trol Commission was created in 1955 by the States of Vermont, New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, and Connecticut to coordinate and pro- 
gram the construction of flood-control works on the Connecticut River 
watershed. In 1957 the States of Connecticut and Massachusetts 
created the Thames River Valley Flood Control Commission to co- 
ordinate efforts in reducing the ravages of floods in that valley. Less 
formal associations have served this region well in the numerous inter- 
state problems. 

The CuarrMan. May I interrupt to call attention to the fact that 
the dean of the United States House of Representatives, your own 
great John McCormack, just came into the room. 
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John, stand up and let the folks see you. 

I know if you come over here and sit down you will create diversion 
and the committee will not get much attention, but we would still be 
glad to have you do it. 

Representative McCormack. Where do you want me to sit, Bob? 

The Cuamman. Come right on up here. 

Thank you, Mr. Wise, for letting us interrupt you. 

Mr. Wise. This region was the locale of the most outstanding ex- 
periment in Federal-State relations ever undertaken in this country. 
Through a Presidential directive in 1950 the New England-New York 
Interagency Committee was created to make a thorough study of the 
natural resources in this area. 

The Cuamman. I would like to interrupt right there and say to 
you that I sponsored that legislation in the National Congress that 
made that possible. 

Mr. Wisr. I am very happy to know that, sir. 

The Cuatrman. The President made a directive creating that com- 
mittee, but he did it on the basis of legislation which I sponsored in 
the Senate, and I must in frankness acknowledge to you that it was 
done as much for the benefit of a similar situation in the Arkansas 
and Red River basin as for the water basins of New England but it 
was my very happy privilege to sponsor the legislation that was offered 
in that directive. 

Mr. Wiser. Representatives from each of the seven States involved 
and from seven Federal agencies worked, struggled and compromised 
for 4 years to complete a factual report contained in 43 volumes and 
at a cost of over $5 million. This was the most comprehensive study 
of its type ever undertaken in the field of water and related natural 
resources. 

Following the discharge of this committee the New England Gov- 
ernors, in 1956, through a charter, created the Northeastern Resource 
Committee with a similar membership of States—except New York— 
and Federal agencies to implement this report and its recommenda- 
tions. In 1958, after 2 years of organizational endeavors, the Gover- 
nors again indicated their interest in the continuation of the work of 
this committee in a memorandum of understanding between the States 
involved. The results of these efforts and the growing concern over 
resource problems have aroused public opinion strongly supporting a 
permanent and more effective status for this committee. Consequently 
legislation in the form of a compact, between the New England States 
and the Federal Government, was introduced into the States’ general 
assemblies in 1959. There will be more details presented concerning 
the operation of this committee. 

Four States, Connecticut, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, and 
Rhode Island, already have approved this document and the north- 
eastern water and related land resources compact will be presented 
for action in the next session of Congress. If enacted this could 
become the most useful agency for coordinating the conservation and 
development of natural resources in this region . 

With few exceptions the public water supplies of this region are 
obtained from unpolluted sources and therefore the States have 
always diligently followed a strong policy seeking to protect the 
quality of the waters for future expansion and development. New 
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England has pioneered in stream pollution control and some of the 
early treatment works were constructed here. The different States, 
individually and collectively, are engaged in other programs involving 
certain phases of water resource management, such as flood control, 
shore and beach erosion control, stream encroachment control, dredg- 
ing and construction in tidal and navigable waters, supervision of 
dams and drainage. Cooperative programs have long been carried 
out with Federal agencies—Army Engineers and Geological Sur- 
vey—on flood control, beach erosion control, stream gaging, ground 
water investigations, quality of water studies ‘and geological mapping. 

In the realm of law of water rights and water use the. New England 
States a. generally followed the common law of riparian rights. 
The general ‘adoption of this principle by the States in the e astern 
and midwestern portion of the country has caused this to be referred 
to frequently as the eastern law in contrast to the western law fol- 
lowed by those States in the western part of the country. 

The doctrine of riparian rights has adequately served the growth 
and prosperity of this region and while some of the States are ex- 
amining their laws in this field to determine if they are outmoded, it 
is questionable if changes are found to be necessary, that they will be 
based extensively on the western doctrine. 

Policy and program for the future: The fields of water resource 
investigation and management are becoming overcrowded with activi- 
ties of multifarious agencies—both governmental and private—which 
if uncontrolled might rause a confused condition approaching chaos. 
Initiative and competence should not be suppressed but proper chan- 
nels should be established for directing the activities toward their 
maximum productivity. 

A partial cause of this per plexing situation is the reluctance of 
Federal and State governments in setting forth policies and indicat- 
ing possible guide lines for action. 

Then, too, it has frequently been claimed that the only method of 
attack on this problem is from the top level of government down 
rather than from the lower levels of government and activity up. It 
is obvious that all levels of government and activity must participate 
but each of its own special sphere of influence and responsibility. 

In line with this premise the most important and fundamental first 
step is the establishment of a sound national water policy. This 
policy should set forth six areas of principles and cooperative intent: 

1. Recognize the differences in water problems, water rights and 

water law existing between regions—especially the contrasting doc- 
trines followed in the Eastern and Western sections of the country. 

2. Encourage and facilitate participation by private interests or 
agencies to attract the wealth of competence and ability available in 
this sphere of action. 

3. Encourage establishment of regional agencies and authorize 
binding agreements or compacts between the Federal Government and 
such agencies for positive, cooperative action. 

4. Assure participation by State or local governments consistent 
with the impact upon the economy of the respective areas. 

5. Delineate the functions and responsibilities of the various Fed- 
eral agencies involved in water resources problems to avoid duplica- 
tion and confusion in administration. 
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6. Set forth procedures for coordinating and channeling the activi- 
ties of all agencies involved. 

Conflicts now exist between Federal and State governments and 
with the increasing attention being given to water resource matters 
by both governments it is likely that the conflicts will become more 
acute. A clear-cut national water policy could prove to be a great 
boon to sound resource development and should stimulate establish- 
ment of State water policies without risk of conflict with Federal 
piecemeal policies and procedures, 

Congress has set a pattern for Federal assistance to the States and 
local communities in the construction of stream pollution control 
facilities through Public Law 660. This has greatly stimulated the 
construction of necessary treatment facilities to the extent that in 
some areas there are substantial backlogs of plans awaiting avail- 
ability of Federal funds. The pollution control programs in New 
England would be greatly advanced if Congress provided increased 
funds for both construction and programing until the backlog of 
construction is reduced. It then should determine what policies would 
best maintain this program in a fluid and active state, recognizing 
that the State and loca! communities should bear their fair share of 
responsibility and support. 

There is a great need for overall comprehensive planning to care 
for the many problems confronting the economy of local communi- 
ties. These programs have been advanced by interest-free loans 
through the Federal Housing and Home Finance Agency. This 
service should be continued until the urgency has abated. 

A well-developed navigation system is as important to the Nation 
as it is to New England. The harbors of this region have not been 
as intensively developed for use by modern deepwater transportation 
craft as has been done in other areas. The needs for deeper harbors 
in New England must be recognized and positive steps taken to insure 
their construction in the near future. 

In the fields of flood control, tidal flooding, and hurricane protec- 
tion, shore erosion, geologic mapping, surface and ground water 
studies, the appropriate Federal agencies have provided invaluable 
assistance and support in carrying out these programs cooperatively 
with the respective States. From time to time the needs for tem- 
porarily accelerating these programs in certain areas becomes critical 
and provisions should be made for meeting these demands with the 
requirement of a fair share of support and participation by the States 
involved. 

The water problems of New England, thinking of it as a region as 
a whole, are not as critical as they are in other sections of the Nation. 

Time is in our favor, but there is a common belief that this situation 
will not continue indefinitely. There is also a very real determination 
to prevent a lackadaisical approach to advance planning for meeting 
the future needs on both the State and Federal levels. 

Public sentiment strongly favors coordination and programing on 
a regional basis such as is contemplated under the northeastern water 
and related land resources compact. 

This would provide a sound and most effective procedure for a 
real Federal-State-local cooperative action. To demonstrate the pro- 
ductiveness of this plan and to assure an abundant future New Eng- 
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land needs the helpful assistance of a sympathetic Congress, which 
could partially be supplied by favorable consideration of the pre- 
viously suggested policies and procedures. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Wise, for a fine state- 
ment. I want you to know that I have been impressed and I know 
the other members of this committee were by your statement about 
the hospitality of your fine region, and I say to you that we are keenly 
aware of that and it is a source of deep gratification. 

Mr. Wise. Mr. Chairman, I also represent the State of Connecu- 
cut, and I have a prepared statment which I will give to the commit- 
tee, but I would just like to emphasize a few things about it. 

The Cuarrman. Fine. You be at ease and do that. 

Mr. Wise. In 1955, the State of Connecticut had a study made of 
its water resources, and a copy of that report has been supplied to 
your staff so that the information would be available. 

I also would like to speak about pollution control, and at the pres- 
ent time plants in operation and under construction will be treating 
94 percent of all the municipal waste in the State of Connecticut. 

During the past 10 years, we have increased that percentage from 
63 to 94 percent and some of that has been due to the stimulation 
from Federal grants, although Connecticut is one of those States 
which has a big backlog of plans awaiting Federal funds. We have 
also undertaken rather extensive programs on the State level to care 
for fiood control, and we are administering one of the comprehensive 
stream encroachment laws of this region which obviously 1s the first 
step in a flood plains zoning project. 

And, lastly, the State has authorized the Water Resource Commis- 
sion to make a complete inventory of all the water resources in the 
State. both surface and ground. 

The Cuarrman. What progress has been made heretofore with ref- 
erence to evaluating and tabulating knowledge from the ground 
resources ? 

Mr. Wise. The only information that has been made available is 
= the limited cooperative program with the U.S. Geological 
Survey. 

We have been carrying that on for about 15 years on a very small 
scale but to meet our demands we need to expand that tremendously, 
and that is why the legislature has authorized us to make this com- 
plete survey over a 10-year period. 

Unfortunately, they did not provide any funds and maybe this 
committee could maybe influence our legislature that something like 
that was necessary. Thank you very much. 

The Cuamman. Thank you very much, Mr. Wise. 

(The prepared statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT BY WILLIAM S. WISE, DrrecTror, CONNECTICUT WATER RESOURCES 
COMMISSION 


This statement presents briefly, under three main headings, a review of Con- 
necticut’s water resources and the problems involving their development, use, 
and conservation : 

(1) Nature and extent of these resources. 
(2) Activities and present state of their development. 
(3) Policies and programs for meeting anticipated future needs. 
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NATURE AND EXTENT OF THE STATE’S WATER RESOURCES 


Connecticut is a small State blessed by nature with abundant water 
resources, well distributed to meet the needs of a progressive and industrious 
people. The quality as well as the quantity of surface water were important 
factors in attracting the textile and other water-using industries during the 
early history of the State. Today Connecticut is one of the most industrialized 
States in the country, due in large measure to its favorable water resources, 
even though some of the early textile industries have been migrating to Southern 
States for reasons other than those relating to water supply. Connecticut in- 
dustries are not in the large water use category. 

The surface waters are available from 8,500 miles of streams and rivers vary- 
ing in size from brooks with small drainage areas to the Connecticut River 
having a watershed of over 10,000 square miles. In addition to these sources 
there are over 1,000 lakes, ponds, and reservoirs, of utility size, with total water 
surface area of nearly 100,000 acres. 

The groundwater sources with widely varying yields are well distributed 
throughout the State and reasonably accessible for the various uses and demands. 
The quality in general is excellent and comparatively soft, usually suitable for 
most purposes. There is a serious lack of information covering specific loca- 
tions and volumes of these resources and their potential yields. 

Another valuable State asset is its shore line adjacent to Long Island Sound 
with a total wetted perimeter of about 250 miles. This furnishes excellent facili- 
ties for the rapidly growing salt water recreational needs and those industrial 
operations in which saline water can be utilized. It also constitutes an almost 
unlimited source of fresh water, when salt water conversion becomes feasible 
and economical, and when the demand arises. No point in the State is more than 
60 miles (airline miles) from this important body of water. 


ACTIVITIES AND PRESENT STATE OF WATER RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT 


The development of water resources in Connecticut has reached its present 
state largely through the efforts and know-how of private enterprise. For this 
the citizens should be forever grateful, and they should steadfastly guard against 
any encroachment upon this effective policy. However, it must be obvious to 
everyone that, because of the increasing conflicts of interest, Government must 
step in to correct or compromise conditions which otherwise might become road- 
blocks to progress. Connecticut has always been cognizant of the need for a 
healthy relationship between government and private enterprise, and conse 
quently it has a long, proud history of sound and progressive government, con- 
stantly blending the stabilizing policies inherited from customs and tradition 
with progressive principles established to meet the complex problems of modern 
life. 

Forty years ago this State initiated studies aimed at preserving the in- 
estimable value of its clean streams. Five years later it adopted a comprehen- 
sive water-pollution-control program to keep the clean streams clean and re- 
store the polluted streams to a quality where they again could serve useful 
purposes and growing needs. The pollution of interstate tidal waters became 
more serious and in 1941 Connecticut joined in a compact with the States of 
New York and New Jersey through the Interstate Sanitation Commission to con- 
trol the pollution of the waters of Long Island Sound. In 1947 the State joined 
with other New England States to control pollution on interstate rivers through 
the New England Interstate Water Pollution Control Commission. These pro- 
grams have contributed immeasurably to the conservation of the State’s surface 
water resources. 

In 1930 the State entered into an agreement with the U.S. Geological Survey 
for carrying on a cooperative program of measuring the flow of water in specific 
rivers. Forty-four gaging stations are continuously operated throughout the 
States. In 1944 a similar agreement was made with the same agency to gather 
information on the availability of ground water in the State and since 1955 a 
water quality study has been conducted under the same cooperative arrange- 
ments. Since 1957 the State has been participating in a cooperative geological 
mapping program by the U.S. Geological Survey as a vital tool for gathering 
ground water and other valuable information. All of these programs should 
be expanded to meet present heavy demands for these vital data. The solution 
of many water problems involved the use of dependable information on flood- 
flows in Connecticut rivers and in 1953 the U.S. Geological Survey published 
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“A Flood-Flow Formula for Connecticut” as a result of a cooperative study by 
that agency and the State water commission and State highway department. 

From 1950 to 1954 Connecticut participated in the work of the New England- 
New York Interagency Committee created by a Presidential directive to in- 
ventory the natural resources of New England and New York. This probably 
was the most comprehensive study ever undertaken in any region of the coun- 
try to determine the water and other natural resources available in a particu- 
lar area. A report comprising 48 volumes was prepared at an approximate 
cost of $5 million. This was an outstanding adventure and experiment in 
Federal-State cooperation, where representatives from seven Federal agencies 
and seven States through persistence, disputes and compromise completed a most 
creditable project. After the Committee was discharged the New England 
yovernors, in 1956, created the Northeastern Resources Committee to implement 
the work and the recommendations of this report. Legislation was introcdaced 
in all the New England State legislatures in 1959 proposing a strong, binding 
compact between the States, and those Federal agencies engaged in water re- 
source problems, in order to provide a more effective agency. Its object is to 
coordinate and plan the development of all the natural resources of this region 
on an orderly and sound basis. Connecticut approved this legislation. 

In 1955 the Connecticut General Assembly concluded that more specific data 
was needed on the State’s water resources and it authorized a study commis- 
sion to report on this matter to the 1957 legislative session. This report, en- 
titled “Water Resources of Connecticut,” contains the most complete informa- 
tion available on this problem. Among other thirgs it found that 85 percent 
of the State’s population is supplied from public water systems obtained from 
substantially unpolluted rivers and streams. It also found the present sup- 
plies for some areas and municipalities to be inadequate; however, it concluded 
that in the States as a whole with proper planning and development the water 
resources should be adequate to supply the needs for the next 50 years based 
on an anticipated population growth which appeared reasonable at this time. 
This population growth figure has since been substantially revised and therefore 
critical water conditions may -be experienced in a number of areas within sevy- 
eral decades. The report emphasiz°d the need for expanding the present pro- 
grams for gathering groundwater data. 

The 1959 session of the general assembly authorized the State water resources 
commission to make a complete inventory of the water resources of the State— 
both surface and ground. The same legislature also authorized an economic 
study of the State and this report emphasizes the competitive advantages of 
the State because of its excellent water resources and the programs looking 
toward their conservation. It further stressed the urgent need for expanding 
its basic data-gathering programs and activities. 

In an effort to preserve the State’s shoreline the 1947 legislature authorized 
a cooperative study with the U.S. Army Engineers to control erosion. Since 
1955 the State has been carrying on a beach and shore erosion control program 
at a cost of $1 million per year having constructed over 11 miles of new beaches 
accommodating 200,000 bathers per day. Following the disastrous floods of 
1955 the general assembly provided funds for new legislation and amended 
existing legislation to permit expanded cooperative programs with te Army 
engineers on flood-control works and authorize the State to carry out needed 
works beyond the scope of the Federal agency such as the -establishment of 
stream encroachment lines and stream channel improvements. Over $4,500,000 
have been authorized and some of these programs have attracted national 
attention because of the pioneering and unusual principles involved. 

It must be evident from this record that Connecticut has long recognized the 
need of conservation and development of its water resources and has consistently 
instituted constructive measures to insure its future growth, prosperity, and 
welfare. 


Policies and programs to meet future needs 


The fields of water resource investigation and management are becoming 
overcrowded with activities of multifarious agencies—both governmental and 
private—which if uncontrolled might cause a confused condition approaching 
chaos. Initiative and competence should not be suppressed but proper channels 
should be established for directing the activities toward their maximum 
productivity. 

A partial cause of this perplexing situation is the reluctance of Federal and 
State governments in setting forth policies and indicating possible guidelines 
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for action. Then, too, it has frequently been claimed that the only method of 
attack on this problem is from the top level of government down rather than 
from the lower levels of government and activity up. It is obvious that all 
levels of government and activity must participate but each in its own special 
sphere of influence and responsibility. 

In line with this premise the most important and fundamental first step is 
the establishment of a sound national water policy. This policy should consider 
six areas of principles and cooperative intent : 

1. Recognize the differences in water problems, water rights, and water laws 
existing between regions—especially the contrasting doctrines followed in the 
eastern and western sections of the country. 

2. Encourage and facilitate participation by private interests or private 
agencies in order to attract the wealth of competence and ability available in 
this sphere of human endeavor. 

3. Encourage the establishment of regional agencies and authorize binding 
agreements or compacts between the Federal Government and such agencies 
to promote more positive, cooperative and effective action. 

4. Assure full participation by State and local governments consistent with 
the impact upon the economy of the respective areas. 

5. Delineate the functions and responsibilities of the various Federal agencies 
involved in water resources problems to avoid duplication and confusion in 
administration. 

6. Set forth procedures for coordinating and channeling the activities of all 
agencies involved to minimize conflicts and duplication of efforts. 

Conflicts now exist between Federal and State Governments and with the in- 
creasing attention being given to water resource matters by both gove.nments 
it is likely that these conflicts will become more acute. A clean cut national 
water policy could prove to be a great boon to sound resource development and 
should stimulate establishment of State water policies without risk of conflict 
with Federal piecemeal policies and procedures. 

Congress has set a pattern for Federal assistance to the States and local com- 
munities in the construction of stream pollution control facilities through Public 
Law 660. This has greatly stimulated the construction of necessary treatment 
facilities to the extent that in Connecticut substantial backlogs of plans are 
awaiting availability of Federal funds. The pollution control program in 
Connecticut would be advanced if Congress provided increased funds for both 
construction and programming until the backlog of construction is reduced. It 
then should determine what policies would best maintain this program in an 
effective status recognizing that the State and local communities should bear 
their fair share of responsibility and support. 

There is a great need for overall comprehensive planning to care for the many 
problems confronting the economy of local communities. These programs have 
been advanced by interest free loans through the Federal Housing and Home 
Finance Agency. This service should be continued until the urgency has abated. 

One of Connecticut’s most urgent needs, as has been previously indicated, is a 
complete inventory of its water resources. This is largely dependent upon the 
geological mapping program and the surface, ground and quality of water pro- 
grams carried on through the U.S. Geological Survey cooperative programs. It 
is essential for this work to be carried on by the present Federal agency which 
has set the pattern for accuracy and completeness so that the data is comparable 
for all States. These programs should be greatly expanded. 

Connecticut has many other problems in this field, among them an appraisal of 
its water laws and water rights to determine if they are adequate to meet future 
requirements. It also needs a comprehensive harbor development program on 
its navigable waters. A program for development of small-boat harbors is 
particularly needed to complement its present shore erosion control program. 
Connecticut needs the advantages offered by a regional approach and coordina- 
tion as is contemplated in the northeastern water and related land resources 
compact already passed by the legislatures of four New England States. Con- 
gress should approve this compact without delay. 

As has been pointed out previously because of its generally abundant water 
resources, the immediate water supply needs are not nearly as critical as they 
are in other States. Time is in Connecticut’s favor, but it wants to lose no 
time in setting up a sound and comprehensive water program to meet the future 
inevitable demands. To make this program completely workable and effective 
the assistance of a sympathetic Congress is necessary in line with some of the 
suggestions listed above. 
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The Cuarrman. The State of Vermont is represented here by its 
commissioner of State water conservation board, Mr. Reinhold W. 
Thieme. 

Come around and we will hear your statement. 


STATEMENT OF REINHOLD W. THIEME, COMMISSIONER, STATE 
WATER CONSERVATION BOARD, STATE OF VERMONT 


Mr. Tureme. Honorable Chairman, members of the Senate Select 
Committee, I am very happy to appear on behalf of the State of Ver- 
mont to offer some comments. 

Last week I had the privilege of talking with Bill Wise about his 
paper which was presented on the part of the New England Governors, 

After learning that, in the interest of brevity, I went home and re- 
worked my paper so I might reduce it somewhat and reduce somewhat 
the repetition of facts. 

For that reason I am sorry that I cannot give you all copies of my 
paper because actually I did not have time to have that accomplished 
yesterday. 

Before I get into my paper I would like to make just a few comments 
about Vermont and its approach to water problems. 

In 1947 our general assembly did declare it to be the policy of 
the State that the water resources of the State should be protected, 
regulated, and, where necessary, controlled under the authority of that 
State in the public interest and at that time did declare the water 
conservation board to be the State’s agent in those activities. 

Briefly, what this board is responsible for is a pretty broad picture 
of State water resources. It is the State’s agent in all matters relat- 
ing to flood control. It is the State’s agent in studying the watersheds 
of the State. It is the cooperating agent with the USGS in measuring 
streamflows. It is the State’s agent in pollution control matters and 
is also responsible for the safety of dams and is the Governor’s repre- 
sentative in reviewing applications for projects under the watershed 
protection, flood prevention act of recent vintage. 

So I think you can see that the water conservation board has been 
given rather broad powers and has rather broad interests in water re- 
sources matters. 

Now, coming to my paper itself, my statement that I would like to 
present at this time: 

Actually, New England has long been considered to be a region 
of the country with common problems. We New Englanders take 
great pride in our heritage and in our long-standing record of stand- 
ing together to overcome these common problems. Through the years,. 
a number of mechanisms have béen developed to further this cause. 
For example, the Governors meet quarterly in the Governors’ confer- 
ence to cover problems of mutual concern and, in addition, a good 
number of interstate compacts have been ratified by Congress and 
adopted by our New England States to enable them to provide a com- 
mon approach to interstate problems. 

Several of these relate to our water resources, to name a few of 
them, they have already been mentioned, but we have them in pollu- 
tion control, flood control, and other matters. 

With this background, then, it is not surprising that New England 
should again join together, and this time provide a unified state- 
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ment on the pecs of the Governors’ conference. Vermont wishes to 
record its endorsement for and its support of that statement. 

Actually, this statement does reduce greatly the amount of material 
that I would have to present, but I would like to give you a few facts 
as to the nature and extent of Vermont’s water resources, the extent 
presently planned water resources activities, and also to make several 
recommendations to your committee concerning areas in which we feel 
the Federal Government can be most helpful. 

Vermont has been generously endowed by nature with an abundance 
of clear, cold water. It is likely that our sparkling mountain streams, 
rivers, lakes, and ponds first attracted many of our ancestors to this 
State. Down through the years, Vermont waters have supported 
our lives, our agriculture, and our industry. More than 2,000 miles 
of streams with a minimum drainage area of 10 square miles water 
our countryside. In addition, more than 240 lakes and ponds having 
a Surface area of 20 acres or more dot our countryside. The total 
surface area of these lakes and ponds is estimated to be 350 square 
miles. In fact, Vermont’s entire eastern boundary is water, the Con- 
necticut River, and more than 65 percent of our western boundary is 
likewise water—Lake Champlain and its tributary, the Poultney 
River. Small wonder, then, that the New England-New York Inter- 
agency Committee reported that there will be a surplus of water avail- 
able in most parts of this region, that is, New England, at least until 
the year 2000. 

However, this abundance of streams and a mountainous terrain has 
contributed greatly to a flood problem, both within our State and 
those States in downstream areas. This situation has resulted in the 
comprehensive flood-control plan for the Connecticut River as pre- 
pared by the New England Division, Army Corps of Engineers. 

This plan encompasses some 22 dams for the Connecticut water- 
shed, in addition to which certain local protective workers will also 
be required. Of these 22 dams, 12 will be located within the bound- 
aries of Vermont, most of them to be constructed very close to the 
mouth of our Vermont streams with the result that very little Ver- 
mont property will receive flood protection. Four of these dams are 
presently under construction and one has been completed for about 
10 years. 

Many Vermonters recognize that the lands for these dams must be 
sacrificed for the protection of the many downstream landowners. 
However, they also feel that their landowners must be given every op- 
portunity to relocate with a minimum of hardship and financial sacri- 
fice. For this reason, we would recommend review of the present 
Federal land acquisition policy which does result in personal hard- 
ships under many circumstances. 

Knowledge of streamflow is fundamental in any program of water 
resources development. In recognition of this, 38 stream gaging sta- 
tions are presently maintained in Vermont, under the program of co- 
operative studies with the United States Geological Surface Waters 
Branch. Analysis of 956 station years of record has just been made 
to determine, by an electronic computer to determine the highest mean 
and lowest mean discharges of our rivers. We hope that this data 
will soon be published and therefore be helpful to everyone. 
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Reliable information has not been available in the past regarding 
the underwater characteristics of Vermont lakes and ponds. This 
past year a program of mapping these underwater features was begun 
using electronic means. This initial program has proved to be quite 
successful and it is expected that these activities will be continued 
during the coming summers. These mapping operations will reveal 
in detail the quantity of the waters that are stored within these dif- 
ferent lakes and ponds, as also provide navigation charts for our 
rapidly increasing boating public. 

Zecause we have alw: ays had an abundance of clean water, many 
have felt that the supply was inexhaustible. Through careless use, 
many of our streams were allowed to become polluted to a point where 
they lost much of their usefulness. 

The Vermont Legislature, long ago recognized the fallacy of these 
careless ways and did pass appropriate legislation to overcome this 
pollution problem. In 1949, the Vermont State Water Conservation 
Board was named as the State’s pollution control agency. Soon 
thereafter an intensive program of study and public education was 
undertaken and the classification of the waters for the best future 
use was begun. In 1957, legislation was passed to provide State aid 
for the construction of necessary sewage treatment facilities and 
appropriate appurtenances. It is interesting to note that the 1959 
legislature again looked at this problem and made an additional $1 
million available to us. 

Under the provisions of the act, the State would participate to the 
extent of 20 percent of the total cost of construction for eligible 
facilities. 

The Cuarrman. Participation of 20 percent, that means local com- 
munities now have adequate facilities putting up 50 percent of costs. 

Mr. Tureme. Roughly speaking that is correct ; yes. 

This State grant program coupled with Public Law 660, 84th Con- 
gress, and the provisions of section 702 of Public Law 560, 83d Con- 
gress, providing interest-free planning advances to cover the cost of 
engineering, has created great interest in our State. In 214 years, 
since the passage of our act, 10 communities have voted to build nec- 
essary facilities at a cost of approximately $514 million. 

In addition to these 10 communities, another 25 communities have 
retained engineers to prepare the basic engineering for their needed 
facilities. Needless to say, we in Vermont feel a $51), million program 
of sewage treatment construction in 214 years is very honest recogni- 
tion of the need to preserve our water resources. 

This becomes particularly significant when we recall Vermont’s 
population is slightly less than 400,000. This high level of activity 
cannot be maintained in Vermont without the continued participa- 
tion by the Federal Government through the provisions of program 
and construction ‘grants under Public Law 660, 84th Congress, and 
the continued availability of planning funds through the House and 
Home Finance Agency, Community Facilities Administration. 

We therefore recommend prompt action by Congress to see that these 
two worthwhile programs are continued at an adequate level. 

Further recommendations that I would make for the consideration 
of your committee are as follows: 

(a) That the Federal Government play a dominant role in research 
alae to our water resources; this should include but not be limited 
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to improved waste treatment developments, hurricane studies, basic 
hydrology, to name but a few; 

(6) That Congress hasten to amend existing flood insurance legis- 
lation to provide a fully workable plan that could be quickly under- 
taken, if and when the need arises; we would recommend an amend- 
ment similar to that developed by the flood insurance committee of the 
Council of State Governments; 

(c) We would urge Congress to support the concept of State re- 
sponsibility for the administration of the basic water resources pro- 
grams and that it protect State water law; 

(qd) That Congress review existing legislation relating to water 
resources development with an eye toward the full development of 
water resources to each project ; 

(e) That Congress support the regional approach to interstate 
problems, particularly those related to the development of water 
resources. This regional approach should be adequately formalized 
through interstate compact with provisions for Federal participation. 

That would be somewhat similar to that proposed by Mr. Wise when 
he referred to the northeastern water and related plan resources 
compact. 

That is my statement, gentlemen, and I appreciate the opportunity 
of appearing before you. 

The CHairman. Thank you very much, Mr. Thieme, for a good 
statement. 

The Cuarrman. The State of Rhode Island is represented here by 
the Rhode Island Water Resources Coordinating Board, Mr. Walter 
Shea. 


STATEMENT OF WALTER J. SHEA, CHAIRMAN, RHODE ISLAND 
WATER RESOURCES COORDINATING BOARD 


Mr. Suea. Mr. Chairman and members of the United States Senate 
Select Committee on National Water Resources. 

I am Walter J. Shea, chairman of the Rhode Island Water Re- 
sources Coordinating Board, here to present some comments on Rhode 
Island’s water problems. 

The board I represent has no technical staff available to prepare an 
elaborate analysis of the State’s water problems. I am, therefore, 
equipped only to touch briefly, in a general way, on these matters. 

Public water supply: Like the other New England States, Rhode 
Island enjoys a rather generous rainfall, for the whole State it aver- 
ages 43.3 inches annually. This rainfall is, ordinarily, fairly well 
distributed throughout the year. Despite these favorable conditions, 
occasionally a dry year occurs and sometimes a succession of dry years. 
These periods result in water shortages in those municipalities having 
a water source and storage sufficient to meet demands of the average 
year only. 

There exists an immediate need for more adequate supplies in these 
cases. Steady population growth demands that steps be taken to 
assure an adequate supply in the future when existing water supply 
developments will no longer be able to meet the demand. The Rhode 
Island Water Resources Board has obtained engineering studies on 
this problem and is now near the stage of making specific recommen- 
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dations to the Governor and the State legislature for dealing with it 
in long range. 

In Rhode Island, public water supply has been the responsibility 
of the cities and towns. It is felt that soon the State government 
will have to participate. It appears, however, that the water supply 
needs of the foreseeable future can be met without appealing to the 
Federal Government for aid. 

Water pollution : The Federal Government is already active in the 
field of water pollution control. This activity is felt to be proper and 
should be continued. When other measures have failed to control 
pollution of interstate waters which originates in one State and dam- 
ages another, resort must be made to the Federal Government for 
action. 

The construction grant program for publicly owned waste-treatment 
facilities now in effect no doubt has proved of value to many States. 
Its value in Rhode Island, however, has been limited because of special 
circumstances. The establishment of adequate sewage-treatment fa- 
cilities in Rhode Island communities was so well advanced when the 
program was begun in 1957 that few communities have been eligible 
for this assistance. Of the sum of $2,070,000 made available to Rhode 
Island so far, only $860,365, or 42 percent of the total, have been 
utilized. 

Yet, one community facing many burdensome public works under- 
takings, including a new sewxge-treatment plant to cost $5 million, 
can be granted maximum aid of $250,000, only 5 percent of the cost. 
This meager aid, of course, provides little incentive to that munici- 
pality to go ahead. It seems that the construction grant program 
should be liberalized to permit full utilization of the construction 
grant funds allotted to Rhode Island. Under the present restrictions, 
the State is in the position of losing most of its share of aid because 
its communities were, in the past, too ready to meet their sewage- 
disposal obligations promptly. 

Before leaving the subject of waste pollution, may I add my voice 
to those that point out the need for some form of tax relief for indus- 
tries obliged to develop expensive waste-treatment facilities. 

I should also like to point to the need of more attention being given 
the problem of pollution of harbors and inland waterways by the 
sewage discharged from ships, in particular those of the U.S. Navy. 

Flood control: Damage caused by floodwaters in periods of extraor- 
dinary runoff has been extensive in one drainage basin in the State. 
The engineering and financial aid that have been given by the Federal 
Government will remove the danger of a recurrence of this damage. 

It is hoped that plans now developed by the Corps of Engineers 
for the construction of hurricane barriers will be carried out so as 
to prevent the large-scale hurricane disasters of the past being 
repeated in future hurricanes. 

In common with other coastal regions, Rhode Island struggles to 
prevent beach erosion, and to maintain adequate ship channels for 
modern vessels of deep draft. The continuing assistance of the Fed- 
eral Government in these matters is certainly indicated. 

In summary, may I say that I have attempted to briefly outline the 
more important water resource problems that confront the State of 
Rhode Island and the need for Federal assistance in some. Realizing 
the diversity of water problems throughout the Nation, and their com- 
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plexity, I am in no position to offer you recommendations for an over- 
all solution. I hope only that I may have made you somewhat more 
familiar with those of my own State. 

Thank you very much. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Shea. We are happy 
to have you and your constructive statement. 

Is Mr. Alvin C. Watson, of the Northeastern Resources Committee, 
here? All right, Mr. Watson. 


STATEMENT OF ALVIN C. WATSON, CHAIRMAN, NORTHEASTERN 
RESOURCES COMMITTEE 


Mr. Watson. I appear here as chairman of the Northeastern Re- 
sources Committee. I think I should say, however, that my job is 
in the water resources field, representing the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture from the Potomac to Maine in the eastern area of the 
country. 

I am employed by the Soil Conservation Service. 

My name is Alvin C. Watson, chairman of the Northeastern Re- 
sources Committee. It is a pleasure to make this statement on behalf 
of NRC. We hope it will add to the useful information your com- 
mittee is obtaining and that it may be helpful to the overall objectives 
of your committee. 

My purpose is to tell you briefly what the Northeastern Resources 
Committee is, its purpose, aims, and objectives, and something of its 
accomplishments during the 3 years of existence. We are dedicated 
to the harmonious and beneficial development of the water and related 
land resources, in line with the needs and problems of this region. 

The Committee operates under a memorandum of understanding 
approved by the six Governors of the New England States and a 
charter issued by the Interagency Committee on Water Resources in 
Washington. Each Governor has appointed a representative to this 
Committee, and the seven Federal departments concerned with water 
resources development have each named a representative. 

I would like to say at this point there are seven or eight members 
of this Committee here today. In fact, Mr. Wise, Mr. Sterling, and 
Mr. Thieme are members of the Committee and have already appeared 
before you. 

The CuHarrman. Are the other members present scheduled to 
appear ? 

Mr. Watson. Not to appear; but several of them are here. 

The Cuatrman. Would you like to introduce them and let us see 
them ? 

Mr. Watson. General Sibley has already been introduced but he 
is still with us, I see, representing the Department of the Army. Mr. 
White, representing New Hampshire. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. White gave us a very fine statement yesterday 
at Augusta, Maine. 

Mr. Watson. Mr. Martin, representing the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare; Mr. Dittbrenner, representing the Com- 
merce Department. Mr. Abelson, representing the Interior Depart- 
ment. 

Have I missed anyone? 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. 
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Mr. Watson. The Committee meets at approximately monthly inter- 
vals for 1 or 2 days’ duration. In the present fiscal year, for example, 
we have a series of 10 meetings scheduled, 6 of which will be open 
to the public, and be held in the respective States. The Committee 
operates without any funds. 

Its activities are carried on by the respective members through 
services that they are able to provide. This works very well for some 
things; but, as you probably know, a committee of this kind without 
funds is handicapped. We do not duplicate the work of any single 
existing agency. 

Our chief function is the coordination of all facets of water and 
land resource development in the New England area. Specifically, 
the Committee is concerned with (1) the collection and interpretation 
of basic data; (2) the investigation and planning of water and related 
land resources; and (3) the programing, timing, and fitting together 
of project developments. 

It operates in somewhat an informal way, using the power of under- 
standing, good will, and persuasion. In other words, we operate 
through cooperation. I should say, at this point, that one of the 
things which led to the formation of this State-Federal interagency 
committee was the completion of the New England-New York Inter- 
agency Committee report a few yearsago. This report is a very com- 
prehensive inventory of the water and related land resources in the 
New England States and a portion of New York. 

The States felt that this report should be kept alive, kept up to date, 
understood, and used tothe maximum. The NRC has for an objective 
maximizing the usefulness of this report by the agencies at all levels 
which are concerned with water resource Rinne tenia: The report 
is in the hands of, or available to, all agencies. 

Among our accomplishments, we can list a very simple one of know- 
ing and understanding what the agencies of the State and Federal 
Governments do in their respective fields and knowing each other 
personally. When good understandings exist among agencies and 
people, among States and the Federal Government and other agencies, 
we find that many of the so-called conflicts disappear or become 
solvable. 

Another of our accomplishments has been a series of public meet- 
ings held in 1958 where an analysis was made of the NENYIAC re- 
port as it applies to each of the States. These meetings were each 
attended by several hundred leaders, who displayed great interest in 
and made contributions to the thinking with respect to water and re- 
lated land resource developments in this region. I might add to my 
paper at this point that we found this series of meetings completed 
in 1958, to be exceedingly helpful. We considered an endorsement 
from the public of the idea of interagency coordination in the region 
here. , 

The State representatives of NRC have felt, since the beginning of 
this Committee, that. there should be a more formal basis to the 
structure of the organization. Accordingly, a compact bill was drawn 
up, which provides for a continuation of the functions of the NRC, 
with the same powers as now vested in it under the existing charter. 
The purpose of this State-Federal compact is to give improved legal 
status and permanency to our Committee and to provide a systematic 
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way of making relatively small amounts of money avuilable to the 
Committee. One reason the Committee has for funds is the establish- 
ment of a small central office for the purpose of centralizing records 
and reports and to handle the administrative details of the Committee. 

Four States—New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, and 
Rhode Island—have passed this legislation during 1959. It may be- 
come operative when three or more States have passed it and it is 
ratified by the Congress with provision for Federal membership. The 
next step is consideration of this compact by the Congress of the 
United States. 

Another recent advance of NRC has been the formulation of tech- 
nical subcommittees to deal with matters of policy and procedure, 
which, I might add some of which have been brought out here this 
morning, which very often are at the core of successful water resource 
developments. These committees cover the fields of (1) hydrology, 
basic data, and weather; (2) evaluation standards; (3) water rights; 
(4) pollution abatement and water quality; (5) recreation, fish and 
wildlife, and beach erosion; (6) construction and maintenance; (7) 
water resources, conservation, and development. 

About 75 technical and scientific workers from Federal and State 
agencies and private sources here in New England have agreed to 
serve on these various technical subcommittees. 

To sum up, let me say that the Northeastern Resources Committee 
is encouraging the existing State, Federal, and local agencies to do 
the jobs for which they have responsibilities and to do them well, and 
further we are attempting to see that the various water and related 
land resource developments fit together properly in the best interests 
of all concerned to meet present and future needs. 

To my remarks is attached a copy of our annual report for the year 
ending June 30, 1959, which contains, in appendix form: (1) the 
memorandum of understanding, relative to the Northeastern Resource 
Committee, signed by the six Governors; (2) the charter for the 
Northeastern Resource Committee issued by the LCWR in Washing- 
ton; (3) the copy of the compact that has been proposed and passed 
by four States; (4) an excerpt from minutes of the meeting from the 
New England Governors’ Conference of 1959, dealing with the com- 
pact; and (5) a brief statement summarizing the subcommittee plans 
of NRC. 

The CuHarrman. We are glad to have this exhibit which will be filed 
with the committee. 

Mr. Watson. I want to close my remarks by saying that New Eng- 
land has contributed, over the years, greatly to the development of 
this Nation. While physical conditions and distances here differ from 
other sections of the country, such as our great Southwest, we do have 
serious problems of water supply, flood control, land use, pollution 
abatement, recreational needs and developments, and others which are 
very urgent to the welfare of the people and significant indeed to the 
Nation as a whole. Because of the relatively high degree of business 
and industrial developments, the present —r densities, and the 
population explosion which is occurring, these problems are usually 
very complex. They do require the best efforts of the Federal and 
State governments and the maximum assistance from each. 
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I thank you. 

The Cuarmman. Thank you very much, Mr. Watson. 

I would like to ask you, and I am not sure you made it clear—it may 
be that you did—has the Federal legislation to which you refer been 
introduced for the approval of this compact ? 

Mr. Watson. No. It is contemplated that that will be done at 
the next session. 

The Cuarrman. At the next session in 1960? 

Mr. Watson. Right. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, sir, for your statement. 

Senator Harr. Mr. Chairman ? 

The Cuarrman. Senator Hart has a question. 

Senator Harr. In connection with your observation that you are 
responsible for the soil conservation district aspect, as far as the 
Department of Agriculture is concerned, from the Potomac through to 
Maine, in the course of these hearings we have had some comment with 
respect to the Small Watershed Act. 

Indeed, this morning, comment was made that applied to Massa- 
chusetts where there was a concentrated population. There were limi- 
tations. I am sure that the committee would appreciate your comment 
based on the experience you have had in this region. 

Mr. Warson. I of course do not have the administration of the 
operating program under my wing. I am concerned with the long- 
range plan. However, the small watershed program is a relatively 
new program. It got off to a pretty good start in the South, and in 
the West, a rapid start. 

I am happy to say to you that in this area that I serve in, West 
Virginia is not taking any back seat in the development of this pro- 
gram to any other place. It has been slow in Pennsylvania, but 
they are now getting underway. It has been even slower in New 
England. What the reasons are for this I am not able to say. I can 
say this, however, which is encouraging, that two projects have re- 
cently been authorized in the State of Connecticut. Am I correct, 
Bill? Two just recently have been authorized in the State of 
Connecticut. 

So generally speaking I would say that the program has been a 
little slow to develop here, not that there has not been interest but the 
ramifications of the program do not seem to quite fit here as well as 
they do in the great open spaces. 

Senator Harr. I take it at the moment you are not in a position 
to suggest changes that might make it more usable. 

Mr. Watson. No, I am not. I think it merits some pretty good 
study, though. 

The Cuarman. Thanks very much, Mr. Watson. 

Is Mr. Warren Gentner here? 

Mr. Gentner,. what time will you need to make the presentation? 

Mr. Gentner. About 3 minutes. 

The CHarrMAn. Fine. Come around. 

We are going to recess when you have completed your statement. 

Mr, Gentner is with the New England Water Works Association. 
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STATEMENT OF WARREN A. GENTNER, PRESIDENT, NEW ENGLAND 
WATER WORKS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Gentner. Mr. Chairman, and members of the Senate Select 
Committee on National Water Resources. 

I am Warren A. Gentner, president of the New England Water 
Works Association and deputy manager and chief engineer of the 
Water Bureau of the Hartford Metropolitan District in Connecticut. 

There has been a general feeling, until recently at least, that New 
England is endowed naturally with abundant supplies of water of 
suitable quality for domestic, agricultural, and most industrial uses. 

In regard to the availability of water for future requirements and 
demands, the New England-New York Interagency Committee report 
on the resources of the New England-New York region, previously 
described at this hearing, states: 

There will be a surplus of water available in most parts of the region, at least 
to the year 2000. However, water use competition and pollution adversely 
affecting quality and use could result in water shortages in certain areas. Sev- 
eral populous areas with insufficient water resources could obtain additional 
supplies from adjacent river basins having a surplus of available water. While 
most of the surplus water resources are surface waters there is considerable 
undeveloped ground water available. Should there be a major trend toward 
increased supplemental irrigation in some areas, such use could significantly 
reduce the water available in small tributary streams. 

It is not my purpose to discuss water supply needs in the area, 
which subject is being presented by the appropriate State agencies 
concerned with water resources, but to offer the assistance of the New 
England Water Works Association in your deliberations. 

The association was established in 1882 for the advancement of 
knowledge relating to waterworks and water supplies. New Eng- 
land communities were aiming at first to install public water sup- 
plies and it was only natural that water supply engineers and officials 
should organize at such an early date. The membership of the asso- 
ciation has grown to nearly 1,200, consisting of waterworks super- 
intendents and commissioners, engineers, chemists, and waterworks 
equipment manufacturers. 

At the monthly meetings and annual conventions of the associa- 
tion, these are technical sessions including discussions on the develop- 
ment of waterworks in the area. Such papers and discussions are 
published in the journal of the association which is issued quarterly. 

The New England Water Works Association, almost from its 
inception, has developed standards and specifications for the pro- 
fession and has had active technical committees covering all phases 
of waterworks development and operation, including a committee 
on rainfall and yield of drainage areas and a committee on ground 
water supplies. 

In view of the increased interest in water resources and in the 
adoption of a national water policy, a committee on conservation, 
development, and utilization of water resources was established in 
1951 to keep the association advised of developments in this field. 

The New England Water Works Association appreciates the op- 
portunity of participating in this ne and offers its cooperation 
and facilities to your committee in the formulation of policies and 


legislation affecting the water resources of the country. 
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Thank you very much. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you, Mr. Gentner. 

This is the 22d hearing of this committee. Certainly it is one of 
the best. Here in New England you have had the opportunity, by 
reason of having been in the Union much longer than the various 
areas of our country west of the Appalachian Mountains, to acquire 
experience and knowledge about the conservation and use of water 
resources. We hope that this committee will be the vehicle through 
which the contributions which you have made here and in Maine, 
and at any other hearings which we may be privileged to hold in 
New England will be transmitted—not only to the Senate and the 
Congress, but to the country at large. 

The committee will stand in recess until 12:30 at which time the 
other witnesses scheduled to appear will be heard. 

The chairman deeply regrets that a situation has developed im 
Washington that will require his presence there at 3 o’clock this after- 
noon, but Senators Hart and Moss will continue and complete the 
hearing. 

And I just want to express again my deep gratitude for the won- 
derful hospitality that we have been accorded here and congratulate 
you upon the very wonderful awareness that you have manifested of 
your problems and the constructive statements that you have con- 
tributed to us. 

As I mentioned a while ago we are highly gratified at the presence 
here of the dean of the House of Representatives of the U.S. Congress, 
John McCormack. 

Now, I know that few Senators, even in the U.S. Senate, ever had 
the opportunity of having such a wonderful audience as this to say 
a few words. 

I might even say to you that there are nearly as many Senators here 
as are present sometimes when some of the great speeches are made 
in the U.S. Senate. Certainly, a Member of the House of Representa- 
tives would not want to remain silent in the presence of such an in- 
spiring and gratifying audience. 

John, do you have anything you want to say in the pynnenes of these 
fine people here, to take advantage of this opportunity ¢ 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK, U.S. REPRESENTATIVE 
FROM THE STATE OF MASSACHUSETTS 


Representative McCormack. Of course, we operate in the House 
under the 5-minute rule as you well understand. 

The CuamMan. Yousee, this isa courtroom and not the House. 

Representative McCormack. I know. 

I think it is a good example for the House Members to set for the 
Senate Members which apply even to public hearings, that is, the 5- 
minute rule. 

The Cuamrman. Do you think that is entirely consistent with the 
spirit of hospitality these people accorded us? 

Representative McCormack. I have complete confidence in them. 

The Cuarrman. They placed no restriction whatever on us, John. 

Representative McCormack. I want to express our appreciation to 
Senator Kerr and his colleagues for coming to Boston. Bob Kerr 
and I have been close personal friends for many years. He is one 
of the most dedicated Americans that I have ever met. He is one of 
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the most versatile and eloquent Members of the Congress that I have 
ever listened to and a man of profound mind, based on sound logic. 

You have seen how he conducts a hearing here, in a gentlemanly 
manner making everybody feel at home. You see how his associates 
on the select committee have conducted the hearing with him. You 
have seen the hearing conducted which was in the highest level of the 
Congress of the United States, the dignity and the atmosphere of as- 
certaining facts and understanding, the views and the position of wit- 
nesses and the refinement of Senator Kerr and his two colleagues in 
the conduct of these hearings. 

It is a pleasure for me to drop in. I might say I am vitally inter- 
ested because I am the author of the bill, that you probably remember, 
Bob, but your two colleagues, more recently in the Senate would not, 
that authorized (back in the late 1930’s) 100-percent appropriation 
upon the part of Congress for all flood control. Prior to that it was 
a Federal-State relationship where the State had to contribute the 
land free and clear from all encumbrances and add the expenses which 
was a deterrent to flood protection and the development of multiple 
dams. 

I am also the original introducer of the bill that is known as the 
McCormack-Bush bill which gives the leeway, I think, of $354,000 to 
initiate projects without specific authorization on the part of Con- 
gress. 

I might also say in connection with these hearings that we have 
the problem of hurricanes in Massachusetts. Of course, New England 
is unique from the rest of the country in consideration of water re- 
sources, and occupies a unique position. But in relation to hurricanes, 
we have had some terrific ones; a very severe one in 1955 caused nearly 
$500 million damage and I think there was the loss of 91 lives. 

If it would have gone a few miles north it would have been double 
that loss. Unfortunately, that was a terrific hurricane. We all 
know the history of hurricane legislation. We know how for now 
that 30 percent has to be contributed by local communities. 

The Casini May I say something, too? 

We in our committee tried awfully hard to get that figure at a 
less amount but were definitely advised that a bill that had a less 
amount for local contribution would be vetoed. Your efforts in that 
regard were in line with those of our committee. 

Representative McCormack. The first bill was vetoed. 

The Cuamman. Yes. 

Representative McCormack. I introduced a bill to try not to depart 
from the 30-percent local contribution with our recognized inadvis- 
ability of that, but to try to enable certain communities which had 
a fixed percent or more decreased unemployment situation, together 
with other factors, to get lower interests or have an agreement made 
on 30 percent where the local communities could assume it more effec- 
tively. I had in mind particularly New Bedford, the problem con- 
fronting New Bedford also concerns the Narragansett project here. 

I call attention to that bill because that might be of interest to you 
and to your colleagues. It is not a departure from the 30 per- 
cent, although I do not believe in the 30 percent personally, but we had 
to doit. It is not a departure but it enables a relaxation where local 
communities under certain conditions can make their contribution to 
these projects which are so needed for their economic life and for 
their self-preservation. 
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I appreciate very much your inviting me, at least permitting me 
to say these few remarks. I am looking forward to cooperating in 
the House with the recommendations of your committee. 

The Cuarrman. I want to say this with the form of cooperation 
with you in the House, we will get along pretty good. 

We will be recessed until 12 :30. 

(Whereupon, at 11:25 a.m., Tuesday, December 8, 1959, the commit- 
tee recessed to reconvene at 12:30 p.m. the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Senator Hart (presiding). The committee will be in order. 

Senator Moss will be here in a very few minutes but for the con- 
venience of the witnesses I think we should proceed. 

There was one witness who indicated it would be very helpful in 
terms of his travel plans if he could be taken out of order. 

If there is no objection and if Mr. Bullock of the New York Farm 
Bureau is here we would be glad to have Mr. Bullock’s statement at 
this time. 

If Mr. Bullock is not here, are Dr. Martin and Dr. Burkhead in 
attendance yet ? 

Apparently not. 

Is the spokesman for the New England Interstate Water Pollution 
Control Commission, Mr. Plumb, here? 

How about the Massachusetts Farm Bureau ? 

Mr. Renovr. Present. 

Senator Hart. Mr. Renouf. 


STATEMENT OF HENRY RENOUF, MASSACHUSETTS FARM BUREAU 


Mr. Renour. My name is Henry Renouf. I am a farmer in Bel- 
chertown, Mass., and am privileged to testify before you in behalf of 
the following three organizations: Massachusetts Association of Soil 
Conservation Districts as their president; the Massachusetts Farm Bu- 
reau Federation as chairman of their natural resources committee; 
the Massachusetts Conservation Council as their designated represent- 
ative. 

The so-called “water problem” with which the people of our country 
are currently wrestling is surely one of the most misunderstood and 
sometimes even misrepresented problems to come before them. State- 
ments of half truths or statements containing misleading implications 
tend to create an unrealistic concern and to develop pressures for 
legislative cures which can cure nothing but peace of mind. 

Even one of our revered Massachusetts institutions published the 
following statement just a few months ago: 

The problem of diminishing water supplies is more critical in the Northeast 
than anywhere else in the Nation. 

Were the phrase “increasing water demands” substituted for “di- 
minishing water supplies” it would be more near the mark and would 
avoid alarming and misleading many an innocent. 

The Northeast faces less of a water shortage in terms of a dimin- 
ishing supply than the Nation faces a food shortage in terms of agri- 
culture’s ability to produce. What it faces is the need for decision, 
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decision as to how much technology and how much money it is willing 
and able to devote to having the desired quality and quantity of water 
available at the desired times and places. 

It must realize that water, like food, is essentially a production item, 
with economics the chief limiting factor. The production of potable 
water from sea water is already an accomplished fact. The know- 
how for the elimination of watershed contamination and stream pollu- 
tion is ours. 

We merely face again, as men, the same need for decision that we 
faced as youths, shivering on the brink of the old swimming hole 
and encouraged by the cries of our friends, “Come on in; the water’s 
fine.” 

The role of Congress in the field of water legislation should be 
primarily to facilitate and assist, controlling only where there is no 
alternative. Even the establishment of a national water policy should 
be in terms of broad generalizations. Each area of the country, in 
fact each specific watershed with its particular ecology, is likely to 
require its own individual water policy. Congress should primarily 
see to it that the policies develop with an eye toward the greatest 
good for the greatest number, that they look toward the future as 
well as the present, and that they recognize that local problems can- 
not be entirely isolated from the problems of the Nation as a whole. 

Without doing violence to the concept that the right to use water 
is a property right or that the administration and development of 
water rights are primarily a State responsibility, Congress can still 
assure the preservation of wetlands for migratory waterfowl, provide 
access oe or over dams for fish to reach their spawning grounds, 
gradually eliminate major stream pollution, and provide national 
parks and seashores for human satisfaction. 

Within this framework Congress can perform an enormous service 
in facilitating water conservation and development toward the fur- 
canes of which I should like to make four specific recommen- 

ations, 

First, Congress should make possible the establishment of the field 
stations and laboratories currently being requested by the Agricul- 
tural Research Service, including the one suggested for the University 
of Massachusetts at Amherst. Only through a continuing research 
program can we hope to develop and maintain a sound water policy. 

Second, Congress should further amend Public Law 566, the Small 
Watershed Act, to liberalize the present cost-benefit ratio method of 
determining the acceptability of projects. The future social and 
economic benefits of watershed development cannot be adequately 
determined by measuring past physical losses and calculating the 
degree by which future losses would be reduced through engineering 
techniques. 

The flood control aspect of a multipurpose watershed protection 
project may prove in the long run the least important benefit that 
a really inclusive project can provide. 

Third, Congress should reexamine the purposes for which its appro- 
priation for the Agricultural Conservation Program are expended, 
and determine to what extent production payments are being made 
under the euphemism of conservation. It might be possible to shift 
some of the emphasis from one type of conservation to another and 
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particularly to water conservation. If such a shift proved feasible 
a substantially increased appropriation for ACP would seem 
reasonable. 

The beneficial effects of farm ponds, whether for fire protection, 
recreation, livestock watering or irrigation are too well known to need 
restatement. ‘They have two additional values which are rarely em- 
phasized and these I would like to call to your attention. One of them 
is their salutary effect upon the surrounding water table and conse- 
quently upon the streamflow out of the w atershed. The Soil Conser- 
vation Service has supplied me with the following estimates for Mas- 
sachusetts conditions : 

Because pond bottoms are not watertight, seepage into the water 

table is inevitable, and this, in turn, increases streamflow during 
drought periods. A one-half inch drop per day per pond is a reason- 
able estimate, and if 1 percent of a watershed is covered by ponds, then 
for each 1,000 acres in that watershed streamflow can be expected to 
increase by approximately 0.5 cubic foot per second, that is, between 4 
and 5 gallons. This is sufficient to maintain a respectable trout stream 
or to compensate for substantial pumping from the water table. 

Another benefit of small or so-called farm ponds is their function in 
flood control. This water they impound is largely surplus water which 
would have been lost to streams when they least needed it. This func- 
tion of holding back surplus water can be measurably increased by 
providing for additional freeboard at the time of pond construction, 
a practice which might well warrant support through the ACP upon 
determination of its value to the watershed and in an amount based on 
some fraction of the cost of existing flood-control projects in the area. 

For instance, in western Massachusetts the Knightsville Dam cost 
initially $77.72 per acre-foot of water storage capacity, and is main- 
tained at an additional annual cost of $22,000 a year. 

If the Knightsville flood control function for the Connecticut River 
watershed could be usefully supplemented by private structures at no 
maintenance cost to the Government and at an initial subsidy cost of 
say two-thirds or $50 per acre-foot of capacity, it might prove to be a 
sound investment ina ies eloping water policy. 

Fourth and finally, I cannot overemphasize the advantages of Con- 
gress’ considering the problems of water conservation from the stand- 
point of the small watershed and of multipurpose use. The small 
watershed is the source of our water, the logical geographic unit to be 
dealt with according to its special physical characteristics and land 
use patterns. Multipurpose use development, and, of course, fair ap- 
portionment of project costs, is the only way to insure against wasted 
resources and to guarantee to all their share of our tremendous natural 
bounty. 

Senator Harr. Thank you very much for your statement, including 
some specifics. Are there any questions? 

Senator Moss. No. That wasa very excellent statement. 

Senator Harr. Has Mr. Bullock joined us now? 

I explained when we opened the hearing that you sought to catch 
a train. We will have the statement of C. K. Bullock now, speaking 
for the New York Farm Bureau. 
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STATEMENT OF C. K. BULLOCK, NEW YORK FARM BUREAU 


Mr. Butiock. Thank you. 

Senator Hart and members of the Senate Select Committee on 
National Water Resources, it is evident to the New York Farm Bureau 
that development, conservation, and wise use of our water resources 
are essential to the future welfare of our State, the State of New 
York, the Northeast, and the country as a whole. We believe that in 
the interest of efficiency and economy in the overall development of 
water resources, there should be a divinicn of responsibility among 
Federal, State, and local agencies and also private organizations. 

It appears that the Federal Government is in the best position to 
develop, assemble, and make available to the States, basic information 
in the field of water resource management. Among the items covered 
by this responsibility should be: 

1. Careful climatic study of existing weather information with 
particular reference to rainfall. W eather records exist for pe- 
riods of about 100 years in many parts of the country, which 
could be put into forms for easy summary such as on punchcards 
for use in tabulating machines. 

2. Studies of representative watersheds in various climatic and 
physiographic—soil, topography, vegetative cover—regions to 
enable the application of basic information obtained to all water- 
sheds in their future development and management for maximum 
water yield. 

As an example we cite the study made in New Hampshire by the 
Northeastern Forest Experiment Station and reported in 1959 as 
Station Paper No. 116. Information obtained in this study can be 
used to determine water yields in watersheds with similar climatic 
and phy siographic characteristics, 

If the Nation’s water resources are to be developed at minimum ex- 
pense it would seem that more studies such as that done in New Hamp- 
shire would avoid costly duplicating studies by the several States. 

It is good that Federal agencies are studying and reporting on tech- 
nical problems including weather modific ation, production of fresh 
water from salt water, salvage of sewage and industrial waters and the 
application of nuclear energy, all of which we feel are important in 
the field of water resources management in New York State and in 
fact, the entire Northeast. 

The search for basic information with nationwide application is a 
primary responsibility of the Federal Government. 

We understand that Congress is considering regional facilities for 
soil and water research. Research in these fields can be done most 
effectively and most_ economically on a regional basis. A facility 
already exists in the Northeast which with a minimum of capital out- 
lay, could be enlarged to accommodate soil and water research. I 
refer to the Federal Soil, Plant, and Nutrition Laboratory located at 
Cornell University. We commend this facility to you and your com- 
mittee for your consideration. 

Another broad area of Federal responsibility in water resource 
management is in connection with flood control and river regulation. 
In the development of water resources by a State within its boundaries 
primarily for local benefit, there are flood control aspects which are 
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of concern and benefit to the general public. This is particularly 
true to watersheds involving more than one State. In such instances, 
funds should be prov ided~ permitting the Federal Government to 
cooperate with the States involved so as to assure the needed flood con- 
trol in locally constructed and locally managed projects. 

Further, we firmly believe that more satisfactory accomplishments 
can be gained by greater application of upstream flood control mea- 
sures in the smaller watersheds. 

The question of water rights is of great importance in the total 
field of water resource development. Ww e believe that water rights 
belong to the people of the State and in resource development the 
management and allocation of water should for all time remain the 
responsibility of the people of the State. 

We are in accord with the principles of water rights outlined in S. 
1416 now before Congress and urge favorable action on this bill. 

In the current decade the peo le of New York have been actively 
interested in the conservation and development of our water resources. 

Through the State legislature they have estimated the future needs 
of water for various uses, established legal machinery for the de- 
velopment of water resources on a local basis and are continuing 
broad studies on water resource development. Legislative bodies 
recently and presently involved include a joint legislative committee 
on natural resources, a commission on irrigation, a committee on re- 
vision of the conservation law and which many of our water laws are 
a part and the newly created commission on water resources planning. 
We commend reports of these legislative bodies for your considera- 
tion and I am filing copies of some of these reports with you. 

Our State legislature at its 1959 session, adopted legislation which 
was signed by the Governor which among other things, establishes 
legal machinery and procedures whereby water resources may be de- 
veloped. This is chapter 843 of the laws of 1959 and a copy pr that 
is included in this packet of material. 

Mr. Chairman, we appreciate the efforts of your committee in seek- 
ing the best approach to the development and management of our 
country’s water resources. 

The New York Farm Bureau also appreciates the opportunity to 
express its views to you today and pledges its csibicund support of a 
vigorous, well-planned water resource development program. 

In a supplemental way I would like to aan three short paragraphs 
which I would like to present to your secretary with these legislative 
reports in which I have included marked pages having to do with 
things that the citizens of New York are already concerning them- 
selves about in our water resources. 

The following will show the interests that our people are taking in 
water and related problems. 

1. In 1951 the New York State Legislature recognized the need for conser- 
vation, preservation, and use of the natural resources in the State and estab- 
lished a legislative committee to delve into those problems. The life of this 
committee has been continued without interruption since that time. Among the 


important natural resources that have come within the purview of this committee 
is water. 

2. In 1955 a State commission on irrigation was created by the legislature 
because of the growing importance of irrigation to the agriculture of New York 
State. During this commission’s 4-year life it studied and reported on the needs 
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.of farmers with regard to water for irrigation and existing barriers in obtain- 


ing water for that purpose. 
3. In 1959 the State legislature combined its water activities into one commit- 
tee known as the legislative committee on water resources planning. This com- 


mittee has picked up the ball previously carried by the committee on natural 
resources and the commission on irrigation. 


And the rest of the supplemental statement has to do with marked 
sections from this report. 

Again, let me express our appreciation. 

Senator Harr. Before you leave, let us thank you for your contri- 
bution. The material that you have left will be included in the files 
of the committee and I will ask the staff director to determine whether 
the marked material ought to be incorporated in the record at this 
point. 

Mr. Buxuock. I would not ask that it be incorporated in the record, 
only for the benefit of the committee itself. 

Senator Harr. Thank you. 

I am sure Senator Moss is glad to know that you endorsed his bill. 

Senator Moss. Yes. I was interested in your reference to S. 1416, 
Mr. Bullock. Ido not know whether you would like to elaborate any 
on that. It has been of great concern to me and something that I have 
been working on in the Senate at this point. 

To what extent has irrigation become of importance to the State 
of New York? 

Mr. Butxock. It is of considerable importance in some areas of the 
State, particularly where the soil type is such that it does not hold 
large quantities of water, such as on Long Island and in northwest- 
ern New York, where the rainfall is the least of any area of the State 
and the soil type and the other climatic features are excellent for 
growing vegetables. The potential in northwestern New York is con- 
siderable, the potential increase in irrigation, I mean. On Long Is- 
land there has been great increases in irrigation of potatoes. 

Senator Moss. What would be your source of irrigation water on 
Long Island ? 

Mr. Buttock. Wells. 

Senator Moss. Pumping from wells? 

Mr. Butiock. That is right. There seems to be an adequate supply 
up to the present time for that purpose. 

Senator Moss. You have not had any intrusion of salinity there? 

Mr. Butxocrn. Not yet. 

Senator Moss. How about the water table? Does it hold up? 

Mr. ButiocKk. The water table seems to be holding up very well. It 
varies to a degree according to the rainfall during the season. But 
we have had no serious decline on the eastern end of Long Island on 
the water table. 

Senator Moss. That is very interesting. I know that the Farm 
Bureau on a national level has been giving us a lot of help on S. 1416. 
Iam hoping we will get it through in this session. 

Mr. Buttock. Thank you. 

Senator Hart. Thank you. sia 

Speaking for the Municipal Electric Association of Massacliusetts 
and the Northeastern Rural Electric Cooperatives is Mr. Estey who is 
accompanied by Mr. Leland Olds. 

Would you prefer to wait ? 


48186—60—pt. 19-5 
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STATEMENT OF LELAND OLDS, REPRESENTING THE MUNICIPAL 
ELECTRIC ASSOCIATION OF MASSACHUSETTS AND NORTHEAST. 
ERN RURAL ELECTRIC COOPERATIVES 


Mr. Oups. Senator, I understand Mr. Estey was here this morni 
although he did not catch up with me. I have a few words I woul 
like to say, if I may, to add to what I said to you at Augusta on behalf 
of the Massachusetts Municipal Utilities if that is satisfactory. 

Senator Harr. Indeed it is. 

The chairman of this committee said in introducing Mr. Olds at the 
hearing in Augusta yesterday that we have the benefit of one of the 
foremost authorities in America on power matters and water uses 
in connection with it, a former member of the Federal Power Com- 
mission and many other things. 

We are glad to have you back. 

Mr. Oxps. Thank you very much. I am not going to take any 
time. 

In the first place, I am simply going to state that the substance of 
what I put in the record in connection with the Augusta hearing was 
on behalf of the Municipal Association of Electric Utilities in this 
State as well as on behalf of the Northeastern Rural Electric Coopera- 
tives Association. 

I want to call attention, however, to the matter that is of specific 
interest to the Massachusetts Municipal Association and do it on the 
basis of this comment. 

You may have noted, that in the very able discussions that have 


gone on before this committee during the last 2 days, of the propia 


joint Federal-State approach, for which they are now building sup- 
port, there has been no suggestion or emphasis on control of stream- 
flow, real conservation of water and of the use of such controlled 
streamflow for among other things electric power. That has been 
substantially assumed to be left as I understand the approach, to the 
private power companies of these Northeastern States. 

That is the matter of particular importance to the Massachusetts 
municipal electric systems. They are concerned with the point which 
I emphasized yesterday in Augusta—the importance of treating 
rivers on a multiple-purpose approach in order to get, in the first 
place conservation storage and then, from their particular point of 
view the use of conservation storage for among other things the de- 
velopment of electric power as a possible competitive source of power 
supply, even though it is developed as peak load power for what are 
termed under Federal power legislation the “preference group of 
customers,” that is, the municipal, public, and cooperative systems. 

I would like to submit subsequently for the record, some data in 
connection with these few remarks I am making here on behalf of the 
municipal electric systems. In the first place, there is this table 
showing what the municipal electric systems in Massachusetts have 
to pay for their power supply. 

To the people in many States it might be a rather shocking picture. 
I note that the first municipal plant on the list is Ashburnham. _ Its 
cost. of power in 1958 was. 1.63 cents a kilowatt-hour. That is whole- 
sale power supply. 
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I jump down to the middle of the list to Norwood. It has a little 
lower cost of wholesale power supply, which is 1.465 cents. In other 
words, approximately 114 cents per kilowatt-hour. 

I go to the last on the list. It is West Boilston municipal plant. 
Its average cost of wholesale power supply today is 1.69, or roughly 
1.7 cents per kilowatt-hour. Now, most of you know, I think, how 
that compares with rates in States where multiple-purpose river-basin 
development has been a factor. Rates charges by private companies 
for this same kind of wholesale power supply such as the Alabama 
Power Co., 0.665 cents, or about two-thirds of a cent, as against an 
average cost in Massachusetts for municipal systems of just about 1144 
cents. 

Similarly, you can shift to the Duke Power Co. in the Carolinas 
charging 0.742 cents, still less than half the cost which is being paid 
today for power supply by the municipal electric systems in 
Massachusetts. 

You can go down to the Oklahoma Gas & Electric System—I am 
sorry that Senator Kerr is not here—his rural electric cooperatives 
are paying only just over 6 mills for their wholesale power supply. 
Virginia KE lectric Power Co., right down there near Washington, D.C., 
is charging only about 8 mills ‘for its power supply. Their costs are 
substantially one-half the power costs of the municipal electric sys- 
tems in Massachusetts where there has been no Federal multiple- 
purpose river basin program to provide a compet itive source of power 
supply from Federal multiple-purpose projects. 

That is the first point. 

Senator Harr. The record will remain open as we indicated in 
Augusta to January 15 for the purpose of submission of post- 
statistics. 

Mr. Otps. Really in response to a question that Senator Kerr asked 
yesterday, I w ould like to submit for the record another table, a table 
showing what residential consumers paid for 250 kilowatt- hours a 
month use of electric energy to a number of private power systems 
some of which have been influenced by multiple-purpose river basin 
programs and some of which have not been influenced. 

The table shows clearly that the highest rates paid in the country 
substantially for that amount of residential plsettc use appear in 
connection with the Boston Edison Co., right here in this area; the 
Central Vermont Public Service Co.; the W orcester County Electri ic 
Co. of Massachusetts; the Public Service Co. of New Hampshire; 
the Narragansett Electric Co. in Rhode Island; the Merrimack-Essex 
Electric Co., in Massachusetts; the Connecticut Light & Power Co., 
in Connecticut ; ; and the Central Maine Power Co. serving in the State 
in which you had your hearing yesterday. 

These rates are substantially $2 more per month than rates in areas 
served by private companies that have been influenced by the multi- 
purpose Federal power program. 

I would like to submit that table subsequently for the record. 

Senator Harr. Granted. 

Mr. Otps. I made an analysis, which I referred to yesterday, of the 
power-supply costs of a typical New England company, the New 
England Electric Power Co., to show that its costs today are approxi- 
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mately 1.2 cents per kilowatt-hour for transmitted electric energy. 
That is substantially a high cost when compared, for instance, with 
the companies of the very progressive American electric power system 
where the same costs are 7.2 mills, substantially 5 mills less than those 
of Massachusetts and New England. 

However, it can be pointed out that in New England the cost of 
fuel for the generation of power is substantially higher than in Ohio 
and in the coal-producing States. 

So I have taken the coal costs and modified them (the fuel-generat- 
ing costs) and modified them to fit the New England situation, and 
have found that the cost of power, if so modified, could have been in 
this region substantially between 9 mills and a cent a kilowatt-hour, 
instead of 1.2 cents with approximately 1.3 cents a kilowatt-hour as 
the average wholesale charge. I would like to submit that table 
subsequently for the record. 

Senator Harr. I would assume, Commissioner, that the table will 
in footnote form; at least, explain how you have adopted this modifi- 
cation, what the modification reflected is. 

Mr. Ops. In connection with the table, I will submit the precise 
way that the table is derived, the fixed charges used, and everything 
of that kind, so you can judge the table. 

I simply call these to your attention to indicate why the Massachu- 
setts Association of Municipal Utilities is very concerned with a satis- 
factory working out of multiple river-basin programs, rather than 
essentially single-purpose basin programs, in the New England 
States. 

I might also suggest one interesting factor concerning one or two 
of the municipal plants that is of importance in connection with a full 
river-basin program. A part of the full program for the Connecti- 
cut River in this area is the Enfield Rapids project. just above Hart- 
ford in the main stream of the Connecticut River. That is important, 
among other things, because it provides for the development of about 
49.000 kilowatts of hydroelectric power in association with a naviga- 
tion development. 

That navigation development will carry 12-foot navigation above 
Hartford, essentially to Springfield and Holyoke, Mass. In other 
words, it will open up the possibility of the municipal plants in 
Chicopee, Mass., and Connecticut or jointly to obtain lower-cost fuel 
because they will have the advantage of water-borne deliveries of 
fuel, rather than rail deliveries of fuel. 

That, in general, is substantially what I want to say particularly 
today on behalf of the municipal plants in Masrachinatix And 
merely add that they would support the general recommendations 
that I made yesterday for carrying out river-basin programs on a 
multiple-purpose basis. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator Harr. Thank you very much. 

Senator Moss. That was fine. Thank you, Mr. Olds. 

(The tables referred to follow :) 
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TaBLE 1.—State average bills for 250-kilowatt-hour residential service, Jan. 1, 
1959, footnoted to suggest influence of public competition 


[New England-New York area marked *] 


Above national average: 


*Vermont 
*Massachusetts” 
*New Hampshire 
*Rhode Island 


Below national average: 


Michigan ® 
Pennsylvania 
West Virginia 
Missouri * 


North Dakota 
South Dakota 


Delaware js Mississippi * 
*New York a Press ° at 
i orado 
Kentucky ‘ 

Florida a North Carolina ‘ 
Maryland a South Carolina ‘ 
Oklahoma ; California ‘ 
Arkansas é Nevada ‘ 


New Jersey 
Louisiana 


U.S. average 


1Source: FPC “Typical Electric Bills, 1959,” for cities of 2,500 population or more. 
2 Weighted average for munici plants, $7. 70; for private systems, $8.95. 

* Slight public competitive influence. 

* Moderate public competitive influence. 

5 Weighted average for 31 municipal plants, $5.59. 


s ene public competitive influence. 
c 


7 Practically all public or cooperative. 
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TABLE 2.—How public competition helps consumers served by private power 
systems, lowest and highest private power company bills for 250 kilowatt- 
hours home use (1959)? 


{Companies in New England-New York area marked *] 


Lowest private-company bills: 


Madison Gas & Electric Co. (Wisconsin) 

Pacific Power & Light Co. (Oregon)* 

Kansas Gas & Electric Co.’ 

Puget Sound Power & Light Co. (Washington)* 

Portland General Electric Co. (Oregon)'____-_- winds aecea R 
Jominns~ GS ichienn eer OO. 3 et eens ellie 
Alabama Power Co.’ 

Houston Lighting & Power Co. (Texas)” 

Southern Nevada Power Co."____ ~~~ a Nee cc eae cee e 
Union Lighting, Heat & Power Co. (Kentucky)*” 

Consumers Power Co, (Michigan)” 
eee ree EA We al ee ec eee 
Central Illinois Light Co.”__....-..---------- Smannceeeee edad 
eee er O0 es ecee nn LO? ie 
Louisville Gas & Electric Co. (Kentucky) ™ 
Cheyenne Fuel & Power Co. (Wyoming) 

PETS — Phe TIO nities dr ic cence eS 
Coie enon “Ce a Semen a nee eee ae 
Duke Power Co. (North and South Carolina)” 

Potomac Electric Power Co. (District of Columbia )* 

Deeerre Diemrenie Generar wren a Sn SU 

Philadelphia Electric Co.__--- ol tee oie Abeer h a ee aie ee i oe 

Wy eee Oe Fe 0... coerce eeewee 

Highest private-company bills: ? 

Kentucky Utilities Co 
Minnesota Power & Light Co 

Pa nemencnnnt, Tpmmnee ic: That i asi niin <ierpenesene ctiocacnmcen enebenih dh 

*Blackstone Valley Gas & Electric Co. (Rhode Island) 

*Western Massachusetts Wiectric Co.” 200 
*Rochester Gas & Electric Co. (New York) 

*Consolidated Edison Co. (New York) 

*Worcester County Electric Co. (Massachusetts) ™ 
I as a cetesntnini sini ellkoGoinae 
Central Illinois Public Service Co 
*Public Service Co. of New Hampshire 

*Narragansett Electric Co. (Rhode Island) 

*Lynn Gas & Electric Co. (Massachusetts) 

*Brockton Edison Co. (Massachusetts) 

I rh ccceeiesenereuenebninentbn 

*Merrimack-Essex Electric Co. (Massachusetts)™ 
*Central Hudson Gas & Electric Co. (New York) 

*Orange & Rockland Utilities (New York)* 

*Green Mountain Power Co. (Vermont)*™ 
*Hartford Electric Light Co. (Connecticut)* 
sca ccetphomnpnaestanmmens 
*Central Vermont Public Service Co.”_....................--...-.- 
*Boston Edison Co. (Massachusetts) 

Florida Power Corp 


See footnotes on facing page. 
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1Source: Federal Power Commission “Typical Blectric Bills, 1959,” for cities of 2,500 
population or more. 

2General note: In the great majority of cases the lowest bills charged by private com- 
panies can be directly traced to actual or potential public competition, in many cases 
related to Federal multiple-purpose river-basin hydroelectric power. In almost all cases 
the highest bills charged by private power companies are located where no such effective 
public competition has been available. In two cases, however, the high-rate companies are 
found to charge considerably lower bills where there is public competition. 

$ Bill in Spokane, Wash. Elsewhere $5.01. Spokane rates lower since 1942 battle to keep 
franchise and prevent public ownership when Grand Coulee power became available. 

4Charge in competition with Springfield, Oreg., municipal plant; also charges $4.50 
in competition with The Dalles Public Utility District. Elsewhere in Oregon charges 
$5.82 to $5.88. Low rates reflect influence of municipal systems supplemented by Bonne- 
ville Power Administration in Pacific Northwest. 

5 Charge in Wichita, Kans.; elsewhere $5.19. Kansas City, public plant, charges $4.95. 

Charge in Renton, Wash., between two great municipal plants, Seattle with $4.40 and 
Takoma with $3.20; elsewhere $5.72. Influence of State’s many public-utility districts 
and Bonneville Power Administration. 

7Influenee of many public systems and Bonneville Power Administration. 

8 Competition with Fort Wayne, Ind., municipal plant with same charge ; elsewhere $7.15. 

® Influence of Tennessee Valley Authority power marketed by municipal systems. 

%* Charge in Houston, Tex. Also charges $6.02 in some communities, 

11 Near Boulder City, Nev., public distribution of Hoover Dam power. 

2 Charge in Covington, Ky.; elsewhere charges $6.80. Low rates due to early public- 
ownership threat based on Tennessee Valley Authority power to sister company across 
river in Cincinnati. 

148Charge in Bay City, Mich., in competition with municipal plant with same charge. 
Elsewhere charges $6.45. Other municipal plants in market area charge as follows: 
Holland, $6.12; Lansing, $6.13; Sturgis, $6.23; East Lansing and Grand Haven, $6.33; 
ares Hillsdale, and Marshall, $6.45. Detroit Edison Co., without such competition, 
charges $7.74. 

4 Charge in Topeka, Kans., State capital; elsewhere $7.98-$9.13. Topeka within 50 
miles of Kansas City, Kans., municipal plant with $4.95 charge. 

% Charge in Springfield, Ill., in competition with municipal plant charging $5.70. Else- 
where charges $6.69. Other major companies in State charge $7.59 to $8.84. 

1% Competitive influence of Tennessee Valley Authority and Southeastern Power Admin- 
istration Federal systems supplying municipal and coapemmiive systems. 

4 Indirect competitive influence of Tennessee Valley Authority. 

% Charge in competition with Trenton, Mo., municipal plant with same charge; charges 
$6.66 in competition with Poplar Bluff municipal plant; elsewhere up to $8.70 with pre- 
dominant charge of $7.75. 

12 Charge in Akron and Youngstown, Ohio. Other charges up to $7.53. 

» Competitive influence of South Carolina authorities, Tennessee Valley Authority, and 
Southeastern Power Administration. 

“= Longtime influence of proposed public development of Potomac River hydro on regu- 
latory procedure. 

2 Charge in Buffalo, Niagara Falls (N.Y.), and vicinity where for years rey of 
low rates under public ownership in Ontario, Canada, and Jamestown, N.Y., has been 
influential. Charge $6.46 in eastern New York cities. 

* Charge in Milwaukee (Wis.), oldtime Socialist city, and vietalte. 

* Weighted average, Western Massachusetts charges $8.29 in Springfield, near Chico- 
Ree, Holyoke, and Westfield municipal plants, and $8.99 in Pittsfield and elsewhere. 

orcester County charges $8.38 in Worcester; elsewhere charges $8.97. 

* Charge in cities over 10,000 ; elsewhere $9.15 and $9.70. 

2% Charge in all cities served except Winooski, Vt., where it charges $8.10, matching charge 
of neighboring Burlington public plant. 

*“ Charge in Manchester, Middletown, New London, Stamford, Torrington Coen.) and 
several small cities with combined population of 185,000; company charges $8.07 in 
ford and vicinity. Weighted average charge, $8.58. 
an are in Rutland (Vt.), largest city served, and elsewhere except St. Albans, where 

arge is $7. 
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TaBLeE 3.—Comparative cost of wholesale power supply purchased by municipal 
and cooperative electric system from private power companies 


Supplying company,’ public competition lacking: 

To Massachusetts municipal systems : * 
Boston Edison Co. (5) 
Cambridge Electric Light Co. (1) 
See ray are ower Ayer ER) Bol oe ee 1. 316 
Lynn Gas & Electric Co. (1) 
Merrimack-Essex Electric Co. (7)* 
Western Massachusetts Electric Co. (3) 
Weymouth Light & Power Co. (2 
Worcester County Electric Co. (12)* 

To New England REA cooperative systems :’ 
Bangor Hydro-Electric Co. (3) 
Maine Public Service Co. (1) 
Central Vermont Public Service Corp. ( 
Green Mountain Power Co. (1) 
Public Service Co. of New Hampshire (2) 

To New York REA cooperative systems:* New York State Electric & 

Gas Corp. (5) 
Supplying company,’ public competition effective : * 

To REA cooperative systems: ° 
Virginia Electric & Power Co. (18) 
Carolina Power & Light Co. (19) 
Duke Power Co. (North and South Carolina) (15) 
Kentucky Utilities Co. (4) 
Ohio Power Co. (14) 
Georgia Power Co. (39) 
Alabama Power Co. (13) 
Mississippi Power Co. (6) 
Mississippi Power & Light Co. (8) 
Louisiana Power & Light Co. (9) 
Arkansas Power & Light Co. (10) 
Oklahoma Gas & Electric Co. (8) 
Public Service of Oklahoma (8) 
Southwestern Public Service Co. (17) 
Southwestern Gas & Electric Co. (13) 
Central Power & Light Co. (10) 
Gulf States Utilities Co. (10) 

2 Weighted average charges to municipal and cooperative systems in New England-New 


York area where competitive influence o oo hydro programs has been lacking. 
2 Parentheses contain numbers of public or cooperative systems supplied at weighted 
average rates shown. 
® Weymouth Light & Power buys its power supply, in turn, from Boston Edison for an 
average of 1.451 cents per kilowattt-hour. 
# Merrimack-BPssex Electric and Worcester County Electric buy the bulk of their power 
supply, in turn, from New England Power Co. for 1.340 cents and 1.328 cents, respectively. 
Competitive influence, respectively, of the Southeastern Power Administration, South 
Carolina Public Service Authority, Greenwood County Electric Power Commission (South 
Carolina), Tennessee Valley Authority, Southwestern Power Administration, Brazos Con- 
servation and Reclamation District (Texas), and Lower Colorado River Authority 
(Texas)—all marketing river-basin power. 
® Weighted average charges to cooperative electric systems by private companies where 
publicly developed river-basin power has provided direct or indirect competitive influence. 
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TaBLeE 4.—New England Power Co., wholesale power costs and charges, 1958 


Average plant investment, less depreciation : * 
Steam production plant $38, 642, 912 
Hydroproduction plant 78, 672, 097 
Transmission plant 48, 738, 541 
General plant 1, 843, 771 


Fixed charges, including taxes and allowance for general expenses :* 
Steam production plant, at 15 percent 
Hydroproduction plant, at 14 percent 
Transmission plant, at 14 percent 
General plant, at 15 percent 


Operating expenses: 
Production, including purchased power 
Transmission 


Total cost of wholesale power supply : 
Cost per kilowatt-hour sold (4,045,796,000 kw.-hr.)-_--cents__ 
Cost per kilowatt-hour, gross less 5 percent losses (4,129,549,000 
a I A it tesaitecae ticiachilalt la ecient anita! cents__ 71.184 

Sales to other electric utilities kw.-hr__ 3, 697, 341, 000 
Revenue from sales to other utilities___._._._......._-.-_--_-~ $47, 772, 726 
Revenue per kilowatt-hour from wholesale business__cents__ 1. 292 

1 Depreciation reserves distributed, at 16.6 percent of investment. 

2 Includes $2,060,000 for general expenses. 


* Cost of 3,126,245,000 kilowatt-hours generated, less 5 percent transmission losses after 
deducting purchased power cost, averaged 1.24 cents per kilowatt-hour. 


TABLE 5.—American Electric Power Co., wholesale power costs and charges, 1958 


Average plant investment, less depreciation : * 
Steam production plant $410, 026, 026 
Hydroproduction plant 16, 185, 466 
Transmission plant 241, 347, 335 
General plant 24, 951, 244 
(eeeeesseeeeeeees 
Fixed charges, including taxes and allowance for general expenses: 
Steam production plant, at 15 percent 61, 503, 904 
Steam production plant at 15 percent 61, 503, 904 
Hydroproduction plant, at 14 percent 2, 265, 965 
Transmission plant, at 14 percent 33, 788, 627 
General plant (50 percent, at 15 percent) 1, 871, 343 


Operating expenses : 
Production, including purchased power 
Transmission 


171, 736, 476 


—Eo SS == 


Total cost of wholesale power supply : 
Cost per kilowatt-hour sold (22,626,394,000 kw.-hr.)?* cents__ 0. 759 
= 
Cost per kilowatt-hour, gross less 5 percent losses (23,651,154,000 
Rowe AD. >. -....:j. dic sitelineds: ).dnebeessbeiniaeeeitendsals dich ney aaghiieadinaeaeres cents... .726 
Add fuel cost advantage over New England Co.° do... .217 


Estimated cost per kilowatt-hour assuming New England fuel 
cents... .9438 


1 Figures are for combined Appalachian Power, Ohio Power, and Indiana & Michigan 
Blectric Systems, with depreciation at approximately 20 percent. 

2 This reflects distribution as well as transmission losses. 

*Fuel cost per kilowatt-hour, American Electric Power Co., 0.193 cents; New England 
Power Co., 0.410 cents. 
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TasLe 6—American Electric Power System-New England Power Co., wholesale 
power supply costs compared (1958) 


Nore.—Tables 3 and 4 show New England Power Co.’s average charge of 1.292 
cents for wholesale power supply to be 0.566 cent higher than the average 
American Electric Power System’s wholesale power cost, and 0.349 cent higher 
than that average increased to reflect New England Power Co. fuel costs. The 
differential is explained by (1) New England Power's excess charge of 9.108 
cent per kilowatt-hour over its present costs, including ample return on invest- 
ment and taxes; (2) New England Power’s excess costs of 0.104 cent due to low- 
eapacity factor, which could be improved by lower electric rates throughout the 
region; and (3) New England Power’s remaining excess cost of 0.137 cent, 
which may be attributed to lack of modern organization of power supply in New 
England as a whole. 


American Electric Power Co. System * (see table 5) : 
Total cost of production and transmission, including cost of 
purchased power’ $171, 736, 476 
Total energy account, s 5 percent transmission 
losses ? kilowatt-hours__ 23, 651, 154, 000 
Cost per kilowatt-hour : 0. 726 
Approximate capacity factor, allowing 15 percent re- 
SOUR a Ss aca e eatin oo eee cide i en percent__ 69 
Cost per kilowatt-hour adjusted to reflect New England fuel 
COGN as Se esc rceeremawewass ewe ueseowuewuel cent__ 0. 043 
New England Power Co. (see table 4) : 
Total cost of production and transmission, including cost 
of \punchaGil’ poWGie Si. So oe tL ha a _ $48, 908, 855 
Total energy account, less 5 percent transmission 
kilowatt-hours__ 4, 129, 549, 000 
Cost per kilowatt-hour cents__ 1. 184 
Approximate capacity factor, allowing 15 percent re- 
serves * percent- 
New England Power Co. costs, adjusted for American Electric 
Power System capacity factor and fuel costs: 
Total cost adjusted for 69 percent capacity factor operation___. $53, 852, 
Resulting cost per kilowatt-hour on 60 percent capacity factor 
basis cents—_ 1. 080 
Total cost further adjusted on assumption system could obtain 
American Electric Power cost * $46, 247, 465 
ee cost per kilowatt-hour on 69 percent cz ipacity factor 
cent__ 0. 928 

7 Gansnbien Appalachian Power-Ohio Power-Indiana & Michigan Electric systems. 

* Approximately same figures as if credits and debits for purchased and interchanged 
— were excluded and total energy taken at combined generation less transmission 
"T Capacity factor for own generation; also purchases nearly a billion kilowatt-hours 
which are included in costs. 

* Based on 3,505,000,000 kilowatt-hours of generated and purchased power with fuel cost 
reduced from 0.41 cent to 0.193 cent per kilowatt-hour. 


5 Difference from corresponding American Electric Power figure of 0.943 cent reflects 
considerable hydroenergy in New England system. 


Senator Harr. I think the record should show the presence during 
most of the morning session of the Member of Congress from the 
Second Massachusetts District, the Honorable Ed Boland. He was 
forced to leave for Springfield at the noon hour to participate in a 
school dedication. I think the significance of his presence this morn- 
ing was augménted by the fact that he is a member of the Public 
Works Subcommittee of the Appropriations Committee of the House, 
and I am very glad that he heard what he heard this morning. 

Is Mr. Plumb here? 

Mr. Plumb is speaking for the New England Interstate Water 
Pollution Control Commission. 
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STATEMENT OF GEORGE H. PLUMB, CHAIRMAN, THE NEW ENG- 
LAND INTERSTATE WATER POLLUTION CONTROL COMMISSION 


Mr. Piump. Senators Moss and Hart. 

My name is George Plumb. I reside in Vermont at Bennington. 
I am chairman of the New England Interstate Water Pollution Con- 
trol Commission. 

Many of the points covered in this statement have been referred to 
by a number of the people who spoke here this morning. These 
points may appear to be reiterated and emphasized at great length 
but we do say because we feel they have a great deal of importance to 
the program of pollution abatement in this area. 

Today the Nation is water conscious and the New England area is 
no exception. Interest in the conservation of the water resources of 
this renowned industrial and recreational region through effective 
pollution control has become one of paramount public concern. No 
longer is water pollution considered a necessary evil and its control 
a costly luxury—for pollution control is now recognized as the easiest 
and most practical method of conserving and augmenting the water 
resources of the area. 

The crusade to abate water pollution in the area stems from the 
New England interstate water pollution control compact, a coopera- 
tive agreement participated in by the six New England States and 
New York State in a region which is virtually a network of waters 
crossing and recrossing State lines and in several instances forming 
the boundary between two States. 

The compact was drafted and approved by an act of Congress in 
1947 and subsequently ratified by Connecticut, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, New York, Vermont, New Hampshire, and Maine, in that 
order. Briefly, it provides for the coordination of the pollution-con- 
trol programs of the States by the approval of classifications for in- 
terstate waters according to their most beneficial uses, followed by the 
construction of the necessary sewage and industrial waste treatment 
facilities to meet the approved classifications. 

Recognizing the important role which pollution control plays in 
the conservation of the Nation’s water resources and in its social and 
economic well-being, Congress in 1956 enacted the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act—Public Law 660. The primary purpose of 
this act is to provide financial aid through program grants to State 
and interstate agencies for expanding their pollution-control activities, 
and through construction grants to municipalities for the installation 
of sewage-treatment plants. 

Under the provisions of Public Law 660, the program grants will 
be discontinued at the conclusion of the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1961, unless action is taken during the 86th Congress to extend the 
authorization for this appropriation. The present authorized annual 
appropriation under Public Law 660 for construction grants is wholly 
insufficient to provide for the construction of sewage-treatment plants 
— being planned on the premise that Federal grants will be avail- 
able. 

Public Law 660 declares it to be the policy of Congress to support 
and aid technical research relating to the prevention and control of 
water pollution. The current level of research is entirely inadequate 
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to keep pace with the increasing problems associated with the tech- 
niques of waste treatment and disposal. 

Congress has aided pollution control by enacting Public Law 560 
which is administered by the Housing and Home Finance Agency and 
provides for loans for advance public works planning. These inter- 
est-free loans have accelerated the preparation of plans for sewage- 
works projects by many communities, in this area. 

For many years legislation has been introduced into Congress to 
encourage the installation of industrial waste treatment facilities by 
allowing the cost of such works to be amortized at an accelerated rate 
for income tax purposes. The progress recorded in the abatement of 
industrial waste pollution is lagging far behind that of sewage treat- 
ment. 

In summary, the New England Interstate Water Pollution Control 
Commission and its member States respectfully request that the Sen- 
ate Select Committee on National Water Resources give careful con- 
sideration to the need of the following phases of Federal assistance 
so vital to the conservation of water resources through the practical 
and economical medium of pollution control : 

1. Continuation of appropriations for program grants to State 
and interstate agencies under Public Law 660 after fiscal 1961. 

2. Increased appropriations for grants to municipalities for the con- 
struction of sewage-treatment works under Public Law 660. (See 
Blatnik bill, H.R. 3610.) 

3. Adequate support of technical research to meet the increasing 
problems of sewage and industrial waste treatment. 

4. Continuation of and adequate appropriations for the loan pro- 
visions of the Housing and Home Finance Agency advance planning 
program for community facilities. 

5. Aid to industries installing waste-treatment facilities by revising 
the Internal Revenue Code to permit rapid amoritization of the cost 
of such non-revenue-producing works. 

Now, in conclusion, gentlemen, I would like to leave a copy of the 
last annual report of the New England Commission, which I think 
will more fully explain its endeavors and its accomplishments. 

Senator Hart. Thank you, Mr. Plumb. It will be made a part 
of the committee’s files. 

Senator Moss. Mr. Plumb, on the funds under Public Law 660, has 
the amount available been fully used in Vermont up to this point? 

Mr. Pius. I believe it has, sir. 

Senator Moss. I noticed in your statement you said that the plans 
were going ahead for sewage facilities that could not be built unless 
additional funds were appropriated. 

Mr. Puums. Of course, Vermont’s share of Federal funds is not 
great. 

Senator Moss... Yes. 

Mr. Piume. I know in my own community we received a grant of 
$250,000 which I believe was almost half of the appropriation for the 
State for that year. 

Senator Moss. Yes. 

Mr. Prums. Which means of course that other communities cannot 
share fully as their planning develops or our water conservation may 
have to allocate these Federal grants at a lesser rate to some of our 
communities. 
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Senator Moss. There is no doubt in your mind that this program is 
necessary and vital to have the Federal Government participate with 
the communities ? 

Mr. Puiume. Senator, without this program we would not have 
made the advance in Vermont that we have today. 

Senator Moss. I am just trying to bring that out because we have 
something of a problem in giving authorization and appropriation to 
continue 660 and we are going to need all the support we can get in the 
Congress. I sit on the Public Works Committee and we have a real 
battle of course with the Bureau of the Budget and administration 
on this and we are going to need some help. 

Mr. PLums. We hope we can help you, sir. 

Senator Moss. Thank you. 

Senator Harr. Speaking for the New England League of Women 
Voters, Mrs. J. M. Israelsohn. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. J. M. ISRAELSOHN, LEAGUE OF WOMEN 
VOTERS OF MASSACHUSETTS, AND CHAIRMAN OF THE LEAGUE’S 
NEW ENGLAND WATER RESOURCES AD HOC COMMITTEE 


Mrs. IsraEtsoHn. Senator Hart and Senator Moss. I was just told 
we in New England never pronounce “Moss” properly. 

I am Mrs. Jacob M. Israelsohn, of the League of Women Voters of 
Massachusetts, and chairman of the league’s New England water 
resources ad hoc committee. Iam speaking today for the Connecticut, 
Rhode Island, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, and Vermont Leagues 
of Women Voters. 

Our study in no way implies that we consider ourselves technical 
experts. We have tried to become reasonably informed citizens. We 
have tried to develop criteria in three areas—(1) coordinated adminis- 
tration; (2) equitable financing; and (3) regional or river-basin de- 
velopment—so that the planning and development of our water re- 
sources, to meet the needs of the country, may be done with optimum 
efliciency and economy. 

From these criteria, league members of the States I represent have 
reached these broad areas of agreement : 

The major issues which the New England States have in common 
are pollution control, flood control, protection and development of 
our recreational facilities, and the conservation and development of 
our water supply. 

We agree that possible aids to the solution of these water problems 
are (1) greater coordination in overall planning of water develop- 
ment; (2) the sharing of costs, in some cases among the several levels 
of government; and (3) removal of conflicts and inconsistancies in 
basic policy among the Federal agencies. 

We hope that the Federal grant-in-aid for pollution control pro- 
gram will continue, and in fact be expanded to include the additional 
provisions set forth in the Blatnik bill, H.R. 3610. This ppogeam 
under Public Law 660 is just beginning to gain momentum in New 


England. The Federal expenditure is relatively small as compared to 
the entire cost for sewage-treatment plants. The Federal Government 
rogram, by making available a low percentage of financial aid, has 
n successful in developing local responsibility for the solution of 
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this large problem in New England communities. Because tourism 
ranks high as one of our income industries, the economy of these 
States will be hard hit unless pollution is controlled and recreational 
facilities are expanded. 

We firmly believe in approaching flood control from the point of 
reasonable performance on the part of the States. Flood-plain zon- 
ing is a step in the right direction for which local communities and 
the States must assume more responsibility. This is an area which 
needs much public education. Our flood problem here is twofold— 
floods on rivers and floods along the coast, as a result of hurricanes, 
We have general agreement on the desirability of cost sharing by 
State and local beneficiaries and on the need for a standard formula 
to apply to all agencies and on all flood control projects. 

While the overall water supply will apparently be sufficient to meet 
increasing needs there is an immediate necessity for the development 
of ground-water supply and distribution as well as the acquisition 
of new reservoir sites. To keep up with the population and industrial 
growth in the New England area we must be able to insure the 
availability of adequate water reserves. 

There is at present a need for more ground-water surveys. League 
members generally feel no desire to turn to the Federal Government 
for a cure-all or the final answer to their local financial problems, 
They feel that their communities should be ready and willing to pay 
their way to the best of their ability and to assume a fair share of the 
cost of any beneficial project. We believe that the Federal Govern- 
ment’s financial role should be one of assistance in projects which 
transcend local boundaries and local ability to carry the whole 
financial load. 

We feel that the problems which exist in New England can best be 
solved by the cooperative efforts of all the States and the Federal 
Government. For this reason we are supporting the northeastern 
water and related land resources compact. This compact has been 
studied this past year in approximately 175 local communities in New 
England in which we have a league. 

They have indicated strong support of the compact. This compact 
is an outgrowth of the New England-New York Interagency Commit- 
tee, known as NEN YIAC. 

In the light of the NENYIAC group experience—that of Federal 
and State representatives working closely together, each with equal 
voice and vote, solving internal problems so that the best program for 
all would evolve; it is felt that the compact is the most suitable 
instrument for New England. 

We feel that if the Federal and State agencies meet together and 
look at the region as a whole at’ the planning stage, better develop- 
ment to benefit the entire area will follow. 

The Northeastern Resources Committee which would be established 
under the compact would bring together in one place, for the use of 
all, basic data collection and interpretation, oe means by which 
conflicts may be resolved, and would coordinate the policies, pro- 
grams, and activities of the Federal, State, and local governments 
and of private persons or groups in the field of water and related 
land resources. This compact passed in Connecticut, Rhode Island, 
Massachusetts, and New Hampshire and will now go before Congress 


for ratification. 
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I am submitting with this report a copy of the compact. I am also 
submitting a copy of the League of Women Voters of Massachusetts 
Bulletin dated April 1959. This publication carried an article which 
reached our entire membership giving background information on 
NENYTIAC and the events lending up to the creation of the compact. 
It also includes an outline of the contents of the compact. 

We are also supporting S. 2549, the Resources and Conservation 
Act of 1960 introduced by Senator Murray of Montana and signed 
by 30 other Senators, your own name—Senators Moss and Hart— 
among them. This bill clearly agrees with our position to support 
coordinated administration. We support this bill because it promises 
closer liaison between the top levels of the executive and the legisla- 
tive branches and promotes a more unified outlook on national re- 
source policies as contrasted with the sometimes fragmented view- 
points of the several executive departments and legislative committees. 
We feel that coordination of the various congressional committees 
concerned with water resources is a wise and prudent action. 

In closing we would like to congratulate the Senate Select Com- 
mittee on National Water Resources for holding these field hearings 
to give those of us, governmental and nongovernmental, who are 
vitally interested and concerned with water problems and their pos- 
sible solution, an opportunity to be heard. 

[ also submit with this report separate reports for the States of 
Vermont and Massachusetts written by the League of Women Voters 
Water Resource chairman of those States. 

Mrs. Elizabeth K. Roper of the League of Women Voters of Con- 
necticut; Mrs. Raymond Gill of the League of Women Voters of 
Rhode Island; and Mrs. Charles G. Guerriero of the League of Women 
Voters of New Hampshire are here and would like to submit their 
written statements for their respective leagues. Mrs. John F. Free- 
man, I believe, presented the statement for Maine, yesterday at the 
hearing in Augusta. 

Thank you. 

(The information referred to follows :) 





STATEMENT BY Mrs. JAcosB M. ISRAELSOHN, WATER RESOURCES CHAIRMAN, LEAGUE 
OF WOMEN VOTERS OF MASSACHUSETTS 


Massachusetts is rated as the third most densely populated State and the sixth 
smallest in land area in the Nation. It is rich in water and heavily indus- 
trialized, demanding larger quantities of fresh water each year. The 81 local 
Leagues of Women Voters in Massachusetts, with close to 13,000 members, as a 
result of a 4-year general study of our Nation’s water resources recognize that in 
Massachusetts there are four major areas of concern—water supply, pollution 
control, expansion of recreational facilities, and flood control. 





WATER SUPPLY 





It is estimated that within the next 45 years water usage in Massachusetts 
will double. It is also felt that there is sufficient undeveloped water in the 
State as a whole to meet these future needs, with a proviso. Sufficient addi- 
tional storage reservoirs must be created, a system devised to distribute water 
from areas of surplus to areas of need, and necessary ground water surveys made 
to determine where the supplies are located. Serious problems will occur in 
localized areas (in many small communities) where the supply will run out and 
water will have to be brought in from other areas. Federal-State cooperation in 
these cases is imperative. 
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POLLUTION 


Although some of our pollution comes from Vermont and New Hampshire, by 
far the majority comes from within our own borders, and goes on to contribute 
to the Rhode Island and Connecticut load. Increasing population and industrial 
expansion add to an already existing problem. Our streams probably carry 
twice as much industrial waste as municipal waste. These wastes are difficult 
and costly to treat. Some industries can and are cooperating, but for others 
the cost would bring about economic disaster. Although our State laws are ade- 
quate, the enforcement is understandably a slow process because of the cost of 
revision of existing industrial facilities. Many communities now faced with in- 
adequate public water supplies may have to turn to rivers which are now 
polluted. Pollution is the cause of loss of income to some industries. One ex- 
ample is the clam industry. Pollution control would restore many of the clam 
flats along the Massachusetts coast which have had to close because of contami- 
nation. The Federal grant-in-aid program for pollution control, by making avail- 
able a low percentage of financial aid, has been successful in developing local 
responsibility for the construction of municipal waste disposal plants in many 
Massachusetts communities. 

RECREATION 


Recreation is rated as the third largest dollar producer in Massachusetts. 
This State must compete with other States for the tourist dollar and this compe- 
tition is formidable. Potential shoreline and park lands are disappearing at 
an alarming rate to make way for one type of development or ancther. Of our 
5 million acres we can only offer the public 180,000 acres of outdoor space in 
State forests, parks, and reservations. Not much more than 25 miles out of its 
2,000 miles of tidal shoreline are now offered to the public. A national park on 
the outer portion of Cape Cod has been proposed. Such a park would draw peo- 
ple from all over the country. This is the kind of project that would have to be 
federally financed in view of its magnitude. The State and local communities 
in the area could not financially bear a project of such size. There is feeling that 
water supply reservoirs should be opened up for fishing and boating. The Mas- 
sachusetts Water Resources Commission, Army Engineers, U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service, Division of Fisheries and Game, and the Division of Forests and Parks 
are working together to develop comprehensive recreational plans for a number 
of flood-control reservoirs. These multipurposes plans will provide fish and wild- 
life conservation and small pools near the dams for bathing. Pollution abate- 
ment, improvement of rivers and harbors, protection of beaches, land acquisition 
of needed recreational spaces are all increasingly important to provide the 
means by which we can expand our recreational facilities to satisfy the demand. 


FLOOD CONTROL 


Massachusetts, in recent years, has been hard hit by floods and tidal waves. 
In 1955 alone river flooding caused the loss of $134 million in this State. Many 
long delayed flood-control projects are now underway and many more the being 
planned. The Army Engineers and the small watershed flood control program 
(Public Law 566) both have a place in Massachusetts. Flood plain zoning is 
felt to be an important contribution toward solving the flood control problem. 
However, the general public, industry, and in fact local communities do not seem 
to be awarre of the flood damage problems they create by building on the 
unprotected flood plains and stream banks. There is a big public education job 
necessary in this concept of flood control. 

Our study in no way implies that we consider ourselves technical experts. We 
have tried to become reasonably informed citizens. From criteria which we 
have tried to develop the leagues in Massachusetts have reached general agree- 
ment on the following: (1) Coordination of local, State, Federal, and private 
agencies concerned With water resource development are necessary at the early 
stages of planning. (2) The desirability of cost-sharing among State and local 
and private beneficiaries. It is well known that New Englanders like to be 
active rather than passive partners in a project, and are generally willing to 
pay some share of the cost in order to have their say. (3) Some areas, such as 
basic ‘data collection, multipurpose projects, and in some cases pollution, are 
beyond the ability of the State and local governments to finance, and must have 
Federal assistance. 

Our local leagues have indicated that they support the continuation of Pub- 
lic Law 660, the Water Pollution Control Act. The success and need for this 
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program in Massachusetts is evident by increased construction of municipal 
sewage treatment plants. Plans have already been submitted for projects in 
1960, utilizing much of that year’s grant-in-aid. Any cutback in this program 
will discourage the construction on municipal treatment plants to a far greater 
extent that it might aid the Federal budget. 

Local leagues have also indicated support of the Conservation Act of 1960. 
We hope this bill will provide the proper liaison between the executive and legis- 
lative branches and promote a more unified outlook on national resource policies. 

Because so many of our problems involve the cooperative efforts of other 
States and the Federal Government we feel that a regional organization is nec- 
essary. This past year leagues in Massachusetts have studied the northeastern 
water and related land resources compact and have indicated strong support. 
Coordination of the various State and Federal agencies at the planning stage we 
feel will provide better development to benefit not only Massachusetts, but all of 
New England. 

Field hearings such as those this Senate Select Committee on National Water 
Resources have been conducting represent a highly commendable and painstaking 
effort to obtain a comprehensive view of the factual conditions and responsible 
opinions in the various parts of our great country. 


STATEMENT BY VIRGINIA M. GUERRIERO, STATE CHAIRMAN, WATER RESOURCES, 
LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 


The League of Women Voters of New Hampshire, comprising 12 local leagues 
with a total membership of 1,096 women, has been studying the diverse problems 
associated with water resources development and particularly as they are re- 
lated to the State of New Hampshire and to the New England region as a whole, 

We are aware of the many conflicts and inconsistencies in policies and pro- 
grams among Federal agencies, and in the relationships among Federal, State, 
and local agencies. We believe greater coordination can and must be achieved. 

Because we believe the proposed Resources and Conservation Act of 1960 is a 
positive and constructive step in this direction, we support this bill. 

We believe that the needs of a particular region can best be met if there is a 
coordinated effort among Federal, State, local and private interests. There- 
fore, our membership gave full support to the northeastern water and related 
land uses compact which provides for such a coordinated effort. Since this com- 
pact has now passed four New England State legislatures, we sincerely hope 
Congress will act to make it effective. 

We have concluded from our study of New Hampshire water resources de- 
velopment that there are some problems which can be solved only with the 
financial help of the Federal Government. Pollution control is an increasingly 
urgent problem, completely beyond the ability of local authorities to solve. The 
recently enacted pollution control measure in our New Hampshire State Legis- 
lature, which provides State participation in water pollution control costs 
through financial aid to municipalities, received full support from our member- 
ship. It is apparent to us, however, that Federal aid is also necessary to the 
solution of this problem. We therefore support the grant program as outlined 
in the water pollution control bill, H.R. 3610, which calls for continuing the 30 
percent contribution by the Federal Government to local construction of sewage 
plants, while increasing the grant money available so that more plants can be 
constructed more quickly. 

The need for adequate ground water surveys is becoming increasingly apparent 
in New Hampshire. Our industrial growth, particularly in our seacoast and 
southern regions, is severely hampered by insufficient basic data. Ground water 
surveys are expansive and completely beyond the ability of the State to assume. 
We urge that funds be made available to complete adequate ground water sur- 
veys. 

The League of Women Voters of New Hampshire applauds the establishment 
of the Senate Select Committee on National Water Resources. It is our earnest 
hope that the committee’s intensive study of our Nation’s water problems will 
result in legislation designed to eliminate the conflicts and inconsistencies now 
prevalent, to promote overall coordinated planning, and thus provide for the 
country’s constantly increasing water needs. 
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STATEMENT BY Mrs. ELizaBeTH K. Roper, State CHAIRMAN, WATER RESOURCES, 
LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS OF CONNECTICUT 


After a general study of our Nation’s water resources, the 5,950 members in 
54 local Leagues of Women Voters in Connecticut have focused their attention 
more recently on the Connecticut River Basin and the water problems within the 
State itself. The most glaring needs appear to be: Additional recreational fa- 
cilities, the furthering of pollution control, a ground water inventory, and flood- 
control measures. 


RECREATIONAL FACILITIES 


Water is Connecticut’s most valuable resource, and our salt water shoreline 
is one of our greatest natural assets. However, the competition for land and 
water use for various purposes is becoming more and more keen as our popula- 
tion grows. The decentralization of population and industry, coupled with the 
rapid growth of super highways and increasing need for additional municipal 
water supplies, has been one of the main factors to cause this competition. The 
tourist and recreation trade in Connecticut, as in all New England, has become 
one of the largest sources of income. 

Most recreational facilities of New England have been provided by private 
initiative. The best sites for recreational purposes are intensively used or pri- 
vately owned. So much so that the general public is now virtually excluded 
from numerous lakes, long reaches of the streams, and the adjacent natural 
beach areas. Along the coastline, only two possible available areas, Milford and 
Groton, have been found, with a total frontage of 3% miles. They possess some 
of the desirable features for public seashore, but even one of these suffers from 
water pollution resulting from industrial waste, sewage, and oil. 

However, more than 70 pereent of our shoreline has been studied for beach 
and shore erosion control through a cooperative program between the State and 
Army Engineers. Beach erosion control programs completed since 1955 or now 
underway provide for 12 miles of new beaches—enough to accommodate 250,000 
more bathers a day at a total cost of more than $4,500,000, shared by the State, 
the Federal Government, and lécal municipalities and citizens. 

The tremendous increase in the use of boats is a factor which must be given 
due consideration in the future planning of parks having sound, lake, and river 
frontage. Development of navigation improvements will provide excellent op- 
portunities for recreational boating on the lower Connecticut River. Effective 
pollution abatement programs of major importance, coupled with improved low 
flows resulting from conservation storage, would render the Connecticut River 
a recreational stream throughout the greater part of its length. 


POLLUTION CONTROL 


Pollution abatement and the multiple use of dams and reservoirs seem to be 
the principal means by which the supply of water for recreational uses can be 
appreciably increased. However, the philosophy of most water supply com- 
panies leans toward a single use of reservoir areas, that of supplying potable 
water. Yet these areas, under proper control, are natural setups for multiple 
use. In the case of Federal flood control projects, construction should not be 
initiated on single-purpose projects which would displace potential multiple- 
purpose development until the multiple-purpose possibilities have been fully 
explored. Opportunity should also be given to the people of the basin and the 
region to consider the value and effect of these projects, in the interest of maxi- 
mum use of the basin’s resources, and in the interest of the greatest general 
welfare. 

Although Connecticut has many more streams which are free of pollution 
than those which are not, serious pollution problems exist in all sections of the 
State. While the Statutes under which the pollution control program has been 
conducted appear adequate to abate this pollution, and while much work has 
been done by the State water commission and the State department of health, 
nevertheless much more pollution abatement work must be done and the staff 
and budget assigned to this program have been and are inadequate. The record 
of the cities and towns of Connecticut in combating pollution has been a good 
one, but the progress in treatment industrial wastes has come much more 
slowly. Although there is general feeling among league members that local, 
State, and private entities should share in the cost of pollution abatement 
projects, some projects are so vast that we feel Federal grants-in-aid are very 
important in furthering pollution control. 
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GROUND WATER INVENTORY 


With the mounting requirements for water by an expanding industry and a 
steadily increasing population, Connecticut is faced with the need for up-to- 
date basic data on ground water sources for supply. It is estimated that about 
75 million gallons of water per day are pumped from the ground in Connecticut. 
However, there is an appalling lack of data which is useful in determining the 
location of potential sources of ground water of various volumes and qualities 
for future planning and development purposes in the State. 

Within the last few years, an arrangement with the Geological Survey for a 
moderately detailed investigation of ground water has been instituted. A 
representative of the Survey is conducting such a study of ground water which 
it is anticipated will ultimately cover each town in the State. The program 
has been financed by equal appropriations of State and Federal funds. The 
1959 Connecticut Legislature passed a bill which authorizes the State water 
resources commission to make an inventory of all surface and ground waters 
of the State. However, no funds were provided to initiate the work. Asso- 
ciated with the ground water study is a requirement passed by the 1955 General 
Assembly that all well drillers be registered and all well records be filed with 
the State water resources commission. Local town cooperation is necessary, 
however, to make this legislation effective. 


FLOOD CONTROL 


Connecticut’s most unique contribution to flood control is its ambitious and 
comprehensive flood plain zoning program. The 1955 Connecticut Legislature 
assigned the water resources commission the task of establishing lines along 
rivers fixing a limit beyond which channelward the owner can erect no build- 
ing or other obstruction to the free runoff of flood water. The fixing of 
encroachment lines is a very exacting task, and this work is going on as rapidly 
as limited personnel will permit. 

Many of our towns have built houses and factories on these flood-hazard 
soils, and in times of high floods such as in 1955, disastrous results follow. 
This was the case for the Naugatuck, Farmington, Pequabuck, Still River, 
Salmon Brook, and other flooded rivers and streams. 

In the long run, instead of the Federal Government setting up insurance for 
flooded areas, it might be wiser and certainly cheaper if the Government paid 
all the costs for moving people and property out of flood-hazard areas to high, 
drier, and safer ground. Flood insurance not only encourages all to stay, but 
even favors further development in these areas. The flood plain should be 
regarded as a risk to be taken with open eyes and not the excuse to charge the 
damage bill to an already burdened taxpayer. Water makes flood plains and 
has first right to them. 

CONCLUSIONS 


The Connecticut League of Women Voters members who have studied the 
water resources problems have found that the average citizen is uninformed 
and disinterested. An attitude commonly encountered among residents of 
tlood-devastated areas such as Waterbury is that the 1955 floods were a once- 
in-a-lifetime occurrence and will never happen again. A most obvious respon- 
sibility which rests with public agencies and is not now discharged is that of 
informing citizens, not only of flood hazards, but water resource problems gen- 
erally. The successful application of local or regional action depends on public 
acceptance of both the principle and the costs involved of a project. 

In addition, league members stress the value of coordination both as a need 
in development of the best overall planning and as a means for eliminating 
overlapping efforts. There is overwhelming agreement that the proposed north- 
eastern water resources and related land compact is the proper machinery to 
further the development and conservation of New England water resources. 
The league members feel that this interstate compact will promote more effec- 
tive coordination and understanding between the party States and the Federal 
agencies. The Connecticut leagues urge the support of this legislation in the 
next session of Congress. 
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STATEMENT BY Mrs. RAYMOND GILL, WATER RESOURCE CHAIRMAN, LEAGUE OF 
WOMEN VOTERS OF RHODE ISLAND 


Study by local leagues in Rhode Island points to particular interest in the 
following water problems: 
WATER SUPPLY 


While the overall supply will apparently be sufficient to meet increasing needs, 
there will undoubtedly be a problem of distribution, of the development of ground 
water supplies, and of acquisition of new reservoir sites. In the last instance, 
conflicts with recreational interests may have to be resolved. In at least one 
area possible sources of additional water lie over the State line. 


POLLUTION 


Due to a concerted effort over the last 10 years, the pollution of Narragansett 
Bay and its rivers has decreased ; however, there are still areas where the prob- 
lem is serious. One problem here is the distribution of the costs of expensive 
installations—witness recent activity in opposition to a rate hike secured by the 
Blackstone Valley Sewer Authority. This system is being financed wholly by 
users. Local officials said “We are willing to pay what is reasonable * * *” but 
that they are still getting pollution from upstream, and other communities lower 
down the river and along the Bay pay nothing while the Blackstone Valley 
sewage treatment is making their property more valuable. Again there is the 
problem of cooperation between adjacent States, and we refer to recent news- 
paper reports such as one reporting discussions between Governors Del Sesto and 
Furcolo regarding the pollution of Mount Hope Bay, including its large crop 
of shellfish. 

FLOODS AND HURRICANES 


Rhode Island has suffered severely from floods and tidal waves. The estimated 
$100 million dollar shore damage in the 1954 hurricane is only one example. 
But in addition to the economic dislocation of such disasters, most of us who 
live here know in very personal terms what it means to suffer such catastrophe. 


RECREATION 


The recreational facilities and resources of Rhode Island contribute not only 
to the happiness and well-being of residents and visitors, but to the economic 
stability of the State. They are assets well worth protecting and developing. 
Such measures as antipollution projects, the improvement of rivers and harbors 
the protection of beaches and woodlands, will be increasingly important as 
time goes on. 

We in the League of Women Voters in no sense consider ourselves experts in 
determining the final answers to problems intricate and often too complicated 
for a lay person to fully comprehend. However, the broad problems are plain, 
even to the least scientific mind, and within our membership certain broad 
areas of understanding and, in some, agreement, are plainly developing. Such a 
body of informed public opinion, we believe, can be invaluable to those who are 
charged with the responsibility of charting the future direction of this country 
in caring for and developing its natural resources. 

It has been quite apparent from discussion in local leagues which have con- 
sidered their own situations that few water problems can be considered from a 
purely local point of view. A community may clean up its sewage, only to have 
its portion of the river, or bay, polluted by a neighbor; its water table may be 
lowered by heavy usage in an adjacent community, or the source of its water 
may be across city or State boundaries. It may suffer flood damage because of 
lack of adequate control upstream, or may be struck by occasional catastrophe 
which weakens it e@onomically and makes necessary protective measures beyond 
its means to supply. 

This points up two of the areas of growing agreement within the Rhode 
Island leagues: (1) The need for the development of broader areas for planning 
and administration, and (2) the desirability of sharing the costs, as far as 
possible, by all beneficiaries. 

1. Beyond the community lies the State, and beyond the State the geographic 
region of which it is a part. A community on its own, or even a single State, can 
go only so far in developing its resources, solving its problems, and planning for 
the future. The next logical larger area is the region—here, New England. 
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‘One needs only refer to the NENYIAC report for evidence that the water prob- 
lems of New England cross and recross State lines. 

A regional approach such as the proposed northeastern compact is a reason- 
able development in planning on a broader scale and should minimize many 
conflicts; it should make possible the coordination of the services of the many 
Federal and State agencies active in the area. We are convinced that such co- 
ordination on a national level is necessary and that it could be developed 
harmoniously and naturally if it grows up from the regional level. 

However, we do believe that any regional arrangement should be completely 
cooperative, that it should not be weighted in favor of Federal control, or 
dominance, and that the separate States and/or their communities should have 
some voice in decisions on projects affecting them. 

In many instances, hard-pressed towns and cities need help, from the State 
and/or from the Federal Government in financing necessary projects beyond 
their immediate, or future, ability to undertake, such as sewage plants, flood- 
control projects, beach protection, and river and harbor development. 

Much more than the problem of finance enters into this, and the immediate 
community’s well-being is only one factor; its health, its economic life, its recrea- 
tion facilities, all are of more than immediate concern, for its neighbors are 
closely involved, and no one village is so set apart that what happens to it does 
not reflect in some way on the whole of our country. It is short-sighted to 
neglect the needs of a community because of its own inability to carry the whole 
load. 

Therefore, we believe that the Federal Government should continue to assist 
in such areas as those mentioned above, but that costs should be reasonably 
allocated between Federal, State, and local governments, with the use of incentive 
financing wherever possible. 

League members generally feel no desire to turn to the Federal Government 
as a cure-all or the final answer to their local financial problems. They feel 
that their communities should be ready and willing to pay their way to the best 
of their ability, and to assume a fair share of the cost of any beneficial project. 

Finally, there appears to be a strong, growing sentiment in our leagues for 
a centralized authority at the national level to further coordinations of all serv- 
ices and to eliminate duplication, rivalry and diffusion of authority throughout 
the whole field of water resource conservation and development. 


STATEMENT BY LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS OF VERMONT, PHYLLIS BLOopD, CHAIRMAN 


The League of Women Voters of Vermont has been studying water resources 
for the past 4 years. It would like to point out several factors about the situa- 
tion in Vermont. 

Pollution presents the greatest problem. Practically every river, stream, lake, 
and pond has been polluted, but through the efforts of the Vermont State Water 
Conservation Board, they are being classified and have already been cleaned 
up in certain regions. 

Lake Champlain is badly polluted. Towns in both New York and Vermont 
drain into it and the raw sewage from boats increases pollution. 

It is felt that Public Law 660 has been a tremendous help to Vermont. 

Other problems are ground water, water for recreation, flood control, water 
rights, soil erosion, watershed protection, and overcutting of forests. 

In no other area are the interlocking relationships between soil, forest, and 
other crops, animal life, and water more evident than here in Vermont. 

We in the league are very disturbed over the numerous departments and 
bureaus that have to do with water, both here and in the whole United States. 

When 26 agencies in the United States and 10 alone here in Vermont, as 
follows: Vermont State Water Conservation Board, Department of Health, 
Publie Service Commission, Fish and Game Service, Department of Forest and 
Parks, Department of Agriculture, State Recreation Board, State Soil Con- 
servation, University of Vermont and State Agricultural College, Vermont De- 
velopment Commission, are all connected with water, serious overlapping occurs. 
This becomes a waste of money, effort, and manpower, and to our minds is the 
greatest deterrent to the water problem solution here in the United States. 

We therefore favor the northeastern water and related land resources com- 
pact as being a means of consolidating those agencies and departments here in 
New England. 
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We also favor Senator Murray's bill, 8. 2549, Resources and Conservation Act 
of 1960, as it comes nearest to our conception of coordination. 
(Enclosed : Conservation Study of Water Resources. ) 


CONSERVATION : STUDY OF WATER RESOURCES 


Water conservation needs for its accomplishment an informed public and 
adequate laws. Because water resources know no political boundaries, planning 
must be cooperative on local, State, and Federal levels and with bordering coun- 
tries like Canada, and must have as a water policy (to quote Dr. Ackerman) 
“A clear, accepted, reasonably stable body of principles which could be used for 
the guidance of U.S. water resources development in the public interest.” 

The whole subject is very complex and the amount of research material avail- 
able (technical and nontechnical) is overwhelming. Water Resources (Na- 
tional League of Women Voters, September 1956), and On the Water Front 
(May 1957) provide a starting point toward an understanding of natural re- 
sources problems and indicate the role of Federal and State governments in 
conservation, and the problems which arise if natural resources are to be 
conserved in the public interest. Leagues in Vermont have reported some books 
which they found informative and stimulating: F. Osborn, Our Plundered Planet, 
also his Limits of the Earth; Graham, Natural Principles of Land Use; Parson, 
Conserving American Resources; U.S. House Document 315, Water Resources 
Policy ; Storer, Web of Life: Krutch, Voice of the Desert: F. Darling, Pelican in 
the Wilderness; U.S. Department of Agriculture Yearbooks, Trees, 1949 and 
Water, 1955. 

Vermont created its water conservation board in 1947 to protect, regulate and 
where necessary, control the water resources in the public interest and to 
promote the general welfare. The duties of this board in brief: 

1. Study and investigate the streams, cooperate with Federal agencies in 
mapping such streams and basins. 

2. Cooperate with soil conservation districts in matters affecting soil erosion. 

3. Have supervision over matters * * * affecting flood control, channel clear- 
ing and river bank protection. 

4. Cooperate with duly constituted agencies of the Federal Government, 
Province of Quebec, adjoining States and States through which water from 
Vermont streams flow * * * and with the Federal Government on. all matters 
relating to grants in aid to municipalities for construction and operation of 
sewage treatment facilities. 

5. Cooperate with State board of health in matter of stream nollution * * * 
and make studies * * * of other problems arising from stream pollution and 
propose remedies to the legislature. 

6. Encourage construction of sewage disposal plants by municipalities * * * 
and other proper methods of sewage and waste disposal in rural and industrial 
areas. 

7. Foster and encourage recreational use of the water of the State * * * 
cooperate with municipalities and with agencies of the State * * * 

8. Act as the Vermont State Water Conservation Board mentioned in the act 
of Congress “An act authorizing the construction of certain. public works on 
rivers and harbors for flood control and other purposes (December 22, 1944). 
In this connection the board will cooperate with the Federal Government in the 
matter of flood control. 

9. Exercise and discharge all authority and duties of the board of public 
works relating to water resources and reservoirs and dams of the State * * * 

10. Make and promulgate rules and regulations governing surface levels of 
natural lakes and ponds which are public water in Vermont. 


POLLUTION YARDSTICK 


Among the duties and responsibilities of the newly created Vermont State 
Water Conservation Board was the stream pollution abatement program. This 
program took form in 1949, Act 148: Control of Pollution of Waters, section 4 
says: “The State of Vermont hereby adopts, for the purpose of classifying its 
waters, the following classes and definitions thereof : 

Class A: Suitable for public water supply. 

Class B: Suitable for bathing and recreation ; irrigation and agricultural uses; 
fish habitat; aesthetic value; acceptable for water supply with filtration and 
disinfection. 
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Class C: Suitable for recreational boating; irrigation of crops not used for 
consumption without cooking; habitat of wild life * * * 

Class D: Suitable for transportation of sewage and industrial wastes without 
nuisance, and for power, navigation and other industrial uses. 

These standards A, B, C, D of suitability for use and standards of quality 
were adopted by the New England Interstate Water Pollution Control Com- 
mission. In 1951 Vermont became a member State. This compact binds the 
New England States and New York to provide for the abatement of existing 
pollution and the control of pollution * * * within the compact boundaries. 
Bennington voters have turned down antipollution plans, but their Walloomsac 
River is included in the above compact. By 1959 they must find some solution 
to their problem. 


THE PEOPLE DECIDE HOW PURE THEIR WATERS SHOULD BE 


Since establishing the A, B, C, D yardstick, the water conservation board 
has studied stream conditions and now has the data, charts and graphs on about 
90 percent of the State’s area. This information is the background of pollution 
studies. Vermont’s streams are classified— 

1. Facts are gathered to determine the stream’s present condition, sources 
of pollution and desired uses of the water. 

2. At the preliminary hearing, the board presents the facts to the local citizens, 
who are asked to give their opinion as to what should be done. 

8. Recommendations for an action program are drawn up and presented 
for discussion at a second hearing. 

4. The Board, aided by an advisory commission which includes citizens of the 
area, classifies the stream and sets up a time schedule for installing needed 
waste treatment works. Citizens again express their opinions at a third 
hearing. 

ANTIPOLLUTION AIDS AND GRANTS 


Water pollution control is in the best interests of the whole country and the 
new Federal Water Pollution Control Act, Public Law 660 can benefit Vermont 
in many ways. Section 6 of the act—‘authorizes the Surgeon General to make 
grants to any State, municipality or intermunicipal or interstate agency for 
the construction of necessary treatment works to prevent discharge of untreated 
or inadequately treated sewage or other wastes into any waters.” 

Under the act $575,325 has been allocated for sewage disposal plants in 
Vermont (limited to not over 30 percent of the cost and in any case no more 
than $250,000 for any one project). Vermont bill 126 (no appropriation) al- 
lows the water conservation board to provide engineering assistance toe aid 
municipalities in planning adequate sewage disposal systems. The 1957 legis- 
lature also passed a million dollar bond issue for sewage treatment plants which 
provides for the town to pay only half the plant cost (the State will pay 20 
percent and Federal Government 30 percent, see above Public Law 660). The 
towns of Springfield and Burlington are interested in this plan and nearby 
leagues may have an opportunity to learn how Federal and local groups can 
work on sewage disposal together and also study details of finance, management 
and efficiency. 


WATERSHED PROTECTION, FLOOD CONTROL, AND SOIL EROSION 


Watershed management, flood prevention, soil erosion are constant news 
topics and make a sizable clipping file, indicating great need and great interest 
throughout the State. We are hearing about the Otter Creek, Missisquoi 
Valley, and Black River watersheds; Bennington County, Ottauquechee and 
West River Valley Soil Erosion districts; flood control in East Creek, Rutland, 
Waterbury, Barre, Jamaica, North Springfield and Union Village; and many 
other places all concerned with some form of soil and water conservation. 

Public Law 566 (Hone-Aiken bill) explains how to get help under the Water- 
shed Protection and Flood Prevention Act. This act has a new project type 
approach which requires local people through their local agencies to initiate 
and participate fully in the development of their watershed projects. Thus, 
they are local projects with Federal participation rather than Federal projects 
with local participation. “The practical-sized watershed is one for which the 
residents are willing to spend time, money, energy and hope because they 
regard it as their own.” 
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Public Act No. 234 (Vermont Acts 1955), enables our water conservation board 
and local agencies to cooperate in activities authorized by Public Law 566. The 
board has prepared a clear and helpful 6 pages of “questions and answers per- 
taining to the Watershed Protection and Flood Prevention Act as it applies to 
Vermont.” In no other area are the interlocking relationships between soils, 
forests and other crops, animal life, and water more evident than here. Any 
league would do well to make a study of a nearby watershed and to report 
on what is needed to develop a practical, overall, long-term natural resource 
plan. 

FLOOD CONTROL 


The proposed dam at North Springfield has made this quote very apropos: 
“There has been much controversy developed between the groups who favor 
flood-control measures consisting of land treatment measures and small dams 
in the headquarters of our streams, and the group supporting flood control 
through large dams to afford downstream protection. I believe that much 
of this disagreement came through lack of complete understanding of what 
the two programs attempt.” Background reading might be helpful: L. B. Leopold 
and T. Maddock, Flood Control Controversy (big dams, little dams, and land 
management), New York, Ronald Press, 1954. 


REGIONAL CONSERVATION ORGANIZATIONS 


Regional groups can do much to coordinate interstate conservation studies, 
arouse public interest, study ways of financing much needed projects, encourage 
cooperation among the groups which are working for some phase of conservation. 

Among these groups are: Connecticut River Watershed Council (headquarters, 
Greenfield, Mass.), founded in 1952, privately sponsored organization dedicated 
to development and preservation of the region’s natural resources; Vermont 
Tributary Associations, Black River watershed and West River development. 

Connecticut River Valley Flood Control Commission (headquarters, Keene, 
N.H.), founded in 1953, three commissioners from each of the four States, ap- 
pointed by Governors of each State—primary objective to administer the Con- 
necticut River Flood Control Compact. Vermont House bills 180 and 210 and 
304 (1957) relate to reimbursement of taxes to towns with Federal flood con- 
trol reservoirs which benefit the States in the Connecticut River watershed. 

The Massachusetts Water Resources Commission, dismayed by the magnitude 
of agencies, but realizing the interlocking character of our natural resources, 
has suggested a coordination of the activities of existing State agencies in order 
to insure that all interests may be protected in programs carried out by the 
agencies; to review existing laws and policies and attempt to formulate a more 
comprehensive policy. This suggestion might will be a trend. 


NOTES 


Recommended publications: Natural Resources of Vermont, Their Conserva- 
tion and Development, published by Vermont Forest and Farmland Foundation ; 
Conservation Adventures with Dick and Debbie, a delightful little book for the 
eighth grade, published by Vermont’s 13 soil conservation districts and other 
friends (1957)—will be used in the schools; Concepts of Conservation, a guide 
to discussion, reading lists, published by Conservation Foundation, 30 East 40th 
Street, New York City, an excellent pamphlet. 

An interesting study was started in June 1957 to study the hydrology of 
Small watersheds, instrumenting them with rain gage network, small weather 
station, and continuously recording stream gage. Data will be collected on this 
Federal project which will continue for 10 to 15 years. First network will 
be at Sleepers River watershed near Danville. 

The attached chart shows that there are many more phases of water con- 
servation to study—its relationship to the work done by Fish and Game Service; 
forests and parks; hydroelectric power; recreation. This is very vital to Ver- 
mont’s economy and tied up with flood control, reservoirs, pollution, forests, 
ete. 
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Senator Harr. Mrs. Israelsohn, thank you very much. 

I would ask the representatives of the league of the several States 
who were identified as being here, to stand. We would not like to 
test the veracity of the witness, as I am sure they are here. 

I know that Senator Kerr would want this point made, that this is 
the 22d hearing of the committee and at each hearing a spokesman for 
the League of Women Voters has testified. The testimony has always 
been to the point and it demonstrates the kind of understanding which 
you say is necessary, if we are to meet our responsibility to the gen- 
eration around the corner in terms of water. 

You say this is an area which needs much public education. I 
know of no agency, no institution, no service, that makes a more im- 
portant contribution to that kind of education than the league. 

I came to this committee, unlike Senator Moss who is a water law 
expert, knowing little more about rivers than I remembered from 
my geography book. I began my reeducation with your river basin 
publication and I think there is nothing to equal it. 

Mrs. Isrartsoun. I think the statement that you made in the Con- 
gressional Record in relationship to the Conservation Act of 1960 
certainly relays your interest and knowledge in water resources. 

Senator Harr. Thank you. 

Senator Moss. I am sure he has. 

As we would say in the Senate, I would like to associate myself with 
the remarks made by Senator Hart, especially the part he said about 
me. 

I want to tell Mrs. Israelsohn she may pronounce my name any way 
she likes. A woman as cute as she will get my attention anytime. 

Senator Harr. I understand that Mr. Foster, for the Connecticut 
River Watershed Council is here. 

Mr. Foster. Mr. Chairman, if I may, I would like to ask our former 
president of the council, Mr. Ward Duffy, to testify in behalf of the 
council. 

Senator Harr. Mr. Duffy. 


STATEMENT OF WARD DUFFY, EDITOR, THE HARTFORD TIMES, 
AND A MEMBER OF THE CONNECTICUT STATE WATER RE- 
SOURCES COMMISSION 


Mr. Durry. Thank you, Senator. 

I live in Hartford, Conn., where I am the 

Senator Harr. Excuse me, Mr. Duffy. If it is easier, by all 
means, sit down. 

Mr. Dourry. I am the editor of the Hartford Times; I am a member 
of the State water resources commission ; and I am a former president 
of the Connecticut River Watershed Council. 

I am appearing here today and reading this statement at the re- 
quest of Dr. Joseph G. Davidson, a former vice president of the Union 
Carbide Corp. and now the president of the Connecticut River Water- 
shed Council. 

Dr. Davidson regrets his inability to be here today. He had to go 
to Texas on a trip. 

The Connecticut River Watershed Council is very pleased to have 
this opportunity to appear before your committee in the interest of 
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the various water resource activities of the Connecticut River Valley. 

In view of some remarks that have been made during the day here, 
I might call attention of the committee specifically to page 4 of this 
statement, where there is a reference to one of the small watershed 
projects that I know some of you are interested in. 

I also call your attention to a number of quotations from the New 
England-New York Interagency Committee report on which we too 
have leaned quite heavily. 

In summary—and the summary is contained on page 8 of this re- 

ort—I would like to say that the Connecticut River Watershed 
Council is presenting this statement to the Senate select. committee in 
order to supply you with certain information regarding the water 
resources of the Connecticut River watershed and to indicate the 
manner in which water resource problems here are being identified, 
programed, and resolved. 

From earliest colonal days the river has been important to industry 
as a source of power and processed water; today it is one of the most 
completely developed power streams in the United States, and the 
source of water supply for one of this Nation’s great concentrations 
of modern industry. 

Commercial navigation on the river, which was important a hun- 
dred years ago, is negligible today except in the tidal sections of the 
river below Hartford,Conn. Recreational navigation is of increasing 
importance, as well as general recreational use of the lakes, ponds, 
streams, and adjoining lands in this most picturesque valley. 

We recognize that this area is blessed with an abundance of natural 
high-quality water, which with reasonable local care should meet fore- 
seeable future needs. At the present time less than 6 percent of the 
available runoff is withdrawn for consumptive uses. Occasional loeal 
deficiencies can and should be corrected by local action. 

Municipal and industrial pollution have impaired to some extent 
the sschdnees of the waters of the Connecticut River watershed, but 
through local initiative under State laws supplemented by the New 
England interstate water pollution control compact and with certain 
Federal assistance, good progress is being aa in pollution abate- 
ment, although much remains to be done before adequate levels of 
purity are obtained. 

Flood control is being accomplished through a combination of local 
flood-protection works at damage centers and moderate-sized storage 
dams fitted onto tributary streams. The local flood-control plan, 
which is nearing 50 percent completion, is being constructed by the 
U.S. Army Engmeers in accordance with the interstate compact set- 
ting up the Connecticut River Valley Flood Control Commission. 

Siltation is a minor problem in the valley. With 67 percent of 
the watershed covered by forests and with the comparatively even 
distribution of rainfall, siltation behind the dams on the river has 
not been a problem as it has in many other sections of the country. 

There is current progress in the establishment of the Northeastern 
Resourees Committee for overall coordination, planning, and con- 
servation of the water and related land resources of the six-State 
region, largely by local action. 

Ve recognize the progressive need for more streamflow regula- 
tion, as well as for development of more water-based recreation, and 
for improved fish and wildlife resources. 
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The Connecticut River Watershed Council, a private, nonprofit 
watershed organization, will continue to take an active part in en- 
couraging and promoting various water resource activities in con- 
formity with the needs of the area. 

Recommendations: The Connecticut River Watershed Council re- 
spectfully urges that your honorable committee can foster closer 
coordination between Federal, State, and local municipal and indus- 
trial agencies that are concerned with the conservation and construc- 
tive use—including recreational uses—of our natural resources. 

To this end, we suggest complete cooperation with the New England 
Interstate Water Pollution Control Commission, and a substantial 
increase in allotments to the several States, particularly those with 
heavy population density, for their work in pollution abatement. 

We heartily endorse the interstate-compact idea in general. It is 
an effective technique, compatible with sound public policy and the 
principles of local responsibility which this council honors 

We also recommend continued and adequate support of flood con- 
trol projects such as are now underway in the upper reaches of the 
Connecticut Valley, and along several tributaries, under the able 
supervision of the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers. 

In conformity with our belief in the interstate-compact idea, we 
also endorse the Northeastern Resources Committee. As this agency 
develops its program, we trust it will have the favorable consideration 
of your committee. 

T would like, if I may, to lay into the record a copy of “Water, Fuel 
and Energy in New England,” a report of the committee of New 
England of the National Planning Association. 

Senator Harr. It will be included in the files of the committee. 

Mr. Durry. That is what I should say. 

Senator Harr. And the statement, Mr. Duffy, that you have filed 
with us will be included in full in the record. 

(The prepared statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF WARD Dourry, Eprror, HARTFORD TIMES, AND MEMBER, CONNECTICUT 
RIvER WATERSHED CoUNCIL, INC. 


Mr. Chairman, I am Ward Duffy, editor of the Hartford Times, a member of 
the Connecticut State Water Resources Commission, and a former president of 
the Connecticut River Watershed Council. I am appearing here at the request 
of Dr. Joseph G. Davidson, a former vice president of the Union Carbide Corp. 
and president of the watershed council. Dr. Davidson regrets his inability to 
be here today. 

The Connecticut River Watershed Council is very pleased to have this op- 
portunity to appear before your committee in the interest of the various water 
resource activities of the Connecticut River Valley. 


I. ORGANIZATION 


The Connecticut River Watershed Council is a private, nonprofit, nonpolitical, 
locally financed, éducational organization devoted to the judicious conservation, 
development, and use of the natural resources of the Connecticut Valley. It 
was incorporated in Massachusetts in 1952 and maintains an office at 497 Main 
Street, Greenfield, Mass. It is a regional organization operating on a watershed 
basis. Council membership from the four Valley States of New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, and Connecticut represents many interests including 
industrial, utility, commercial, banking, publishing, educational, recreational. 
agricultural, civic, and individual. 
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II. DESCRIPTION OF VALLEY 


The Connecticut River is the largest river system in New England, being some 
407 miles in length, having a drainage area of 11,265 square miles, and a total 
drop of 2,600 feet from its source in northern New Hampshire to sea level at 
Long Island Sound. It is generally typical of the major New England water- 
sheds, being densely populated and intensively developed in its lower reaches, 
but thinly populated and much more rural in character throughout the head- 
water areas of both the main river and its tributaries. The population of the 
valley which was 1,530,000 in 1950, is showing substantial growth, especially 
rapid in the lower half of the valley. 


Ill, INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE VALLEY 


From early days, the river has been extensively used for various industrial 
purposes, the earliest dam having been built in 1637 to operate a gristmill on 
Mill Brook at Wethersfield, Conn. Many dams were built in the late 1700’s and 
early 1800’s for navigation and log-driving purposes, while the most historic 
waterpower dam and industrial canal system was built at Holyoke, Mass., 
in 1849 and is still in active use. 

Since the early 1900’s many of the earlier waterpower and storage installations 
have been developed. These, together with many modern hydroelectric installa- 
tions on both the main river and its tributaries, comprise a hydroelectric de- 
velopment in excess of 700,000 kilowatts, making the Connecticut River one of 
the hardest working river systems in the country. 


IV. NAVIGATION 


The river was widely used for navigation before the advent of modern rail- 
roads and highways. Navigation still remains of considerable importance in the 
tidal sections of the river between Long Island Sound and Hartford, Conn. 

The river is navigable to Hartford for vessels drawing 15 feet or less and to 
Holyoke, Mass., for pleasure craft. In 1957 a total of 2,806,000 tons was 
transported in vessels and barges on the river below Hartford. Of this tonnage, 
2,471,000 was petroleum products and 250,000 was coal. Perhaps we should 
point out here that a sizable proportion of our oil supply comes into the valley 
through a pipeline from Providence serving both the Springfield and Hartford 
areas. 

V. RECREATION 


The numerous lakes and ponds, including natural bodies of water as well as 
those created for power and other purposes, comprise a recreational resource of 
great attraction to both local residents and the extensive tourist and summer 
population. The Connecticut River watershed contains nearly 900 lakes and 
ponds larger than 5 acres in area having a combined water-surface area of more 
than 140 square miles. The river itself with its meandering, picturesque chan- 
nel, comprises several hundred miles of relatively undeveloped recreational 
resources. ‘Thus, the area contains great potential for water-based recreation. 
The New England-New York Interagency Committee (NENYIAC) report states 
that an estimated $90 million was spent by 2,500,000 visitors annually for out- 
door nonurban recreation. These statistics are as of 1952. There has been a 
phenomenal increase in both recreational expenditures and the number of visi- 
tors in this valley during the past 7 years. The Connecticut River Watershed 
Council is actively identified with the planning and development of the recrea- 
tional potential of the Connecticut Valley. 


VI. FLOOD CONTROL 


The Connecticut River Valley has been subjected to extensive damages from 
major floods, particularly the historical floods of November 1927, March 1936, 
September 1988, and August 1955. 

To facilitate the solution of interstate problems connected with flood control, 
the Connecticut River Valley Flood Control Commission, consisting of repre 
sentatives from the four States of the basin, was established in 1953, by compact 
agreement between the four States of Vermont, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
and Connecticut and was approved by Congress. This commission maintains an 
office with a full-time manager at Keene, N.H., and is a very active agency. 
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The flood-control plan of the basin as administered by the U.S. Army Corps 
of Engineers contains some 21 flood-control reservoirs and numerous local pro- 
tection works. Good progress is being made in the execution of this plan, 
including the cempletion of 7 tributary flood-control dams and 10 local protec- 
tion werks with 4 more such dams presently under construction. There remains 
much to be done to alleviate the heavy flood damages that recur at unpredicta- 
ble intervals. Because of the concentrated population and extensive cultural 
development in the valleys of this watershed and because of the restrictive 
tepography, the flood-control plan is based on the construction of moderate-size 
dams. These structures are being fitted into the tributary streams helping to 
hold flooding to a minimum. 

Noteworthy among this tributary work is the project now being pushed by 
the Hartford Floed Control Commission on both the Nerth and South Branches 
of the Park River. This project is under the control of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture in cooperation with several State and local agencies under authori- 
zation of Public Act 566. 

The Connecticut River Watershed Council has been a stanch supporter of this 
type of coordinated flood-control program which is specifically designed to meet 
the physical requirements and social needs of the valley. 

Until 1956, the Connecticut Valley was without an adequate flood-warning 
system. The council was largely responsible for initiating the first steps toward 
an effective flood-warning system for the valley. In this it received heartiest 
cooperation from Federal, State, and local agencies. The U.S. Weather Bureau 
now has a modern flood forecasting and warning center located at Bradley Field, 
Windsor Locks, Conn. 

VII. WATER SUPPLY 


Water needs for domestic, municipal, industrial, recreational, and other pur- 
poses are being met through local governmental and private efforts. Quoting 
from a report by the Committee of New England of the National Planning Asso- 
ciation published in 1954, copy of which is attached for the files of your com- 
mittee: “Plentiful supplies of high-quality water are an important industrial 
asset to New England, and long-range planning of municipal supplies has put 
most New England cities and towns in an enviable position to meet their future 
water needs. Substantial precipitation, normally well distributed throughout 
the year, has minimized the need for agricultural irrigation. While there are 
occasional local inadequacies of water supply, they can and should be corrected 
by local action.” 

Also on this subject of water supply, the report of the New England-New York 
Inter-Agency Committee in Senate Document No. 14, 85th Congress, 1st session, 
has this to say: “A surplus of surface water (water from lakes and streams) 
will be available nearly everywhere in the New England-New York region for 
domestic and industrial water supply for at least the next 50 years, on the basis 
of foreseeable needs. This surplus is a valuable asset that could be attractive 
to new industries, especially those having large water demands. However, 
water-use competition and pollution adversely affecting water use may result in 
water shortages in limited areas.” 

With respect to the Connecticut River basin, the New England-New York In- 
ter-Agency Committee report further states: “Public water systems and in- 
dustry will have ample supplies of water for at least 50 years except in the New 
Britain-Bristol-Plymouth, Conn., area. If adequate ground water cannot be 
developed in this area, consideration should be given to cooperative developments 
of the available water resources in adjacent watersheds.” 

While the withdrawals of water from the Connecticut River for industrial, 
municipal, agricultural, and power uses are substantial, we would like to call 
the attention of your committee to the fact that in the use of various published 
records on water use the total of these withdrawals appears to exceed the 
total available supply. Actually most of these withdrawals are nonconsumptive 
and the water is returned to the river for use over and over again. For ex- 
ample, New England as a whole withdraws only 5.8 percent of its runoff for mu- 
nicipal, industrial, rural, and irrigational use; some of this returns to the river. 
This means that over 94 percent of the runoff of the watershed actually reaches 
the sea. 

VIII. POLLUTION 


Water pollution is a serious problem throughout much of the Connecticut River 
watershed. All four of the Valley States have laws in effect that are gener- 
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ally adeugate to control water pollution, and in addition these States are sig- 
natory members of the New England Interstate Water Pollution Control Com- 
mission, a compact established in 1947 for the control and coordination of anti- 
pollution works and stream classification. While there has been decided prog- 
ress of late in pollution abatement in many parts of the Connecticut River sys- 
tem, much more improvement is needed before its waters can achieve adequate 
levels of purity. In this work the Connecticut River Watershed Council expects 
to continue to play an important role in encouraging and promoting satisfactory 
solutions to the problems involved. To make these solutions effective, a favorable 
publie opinion is essential. It is here that the Connecticut River Watershed 
Council can render valuable service in stimulating community support for pollu- 
tion-abatement programs. 


Ix. STORAGE AND STREAMFLOW REGULATION 


According to the published records of the U.S. Geological Survey, the flow of 
the Connecticut River is influenced by more than 2 million acre-feet of storage 
contained in 23 non-flood-control reservoirs. While most of these reservoirs 
are operated for specific purposes such as municipal water supply and power, 
they do contribute an appreciable incidental benefit to both flood control and to 
streamflow regulation. There is a recognizable need for further streamflow 
regulation, particularly in augmenting the low natural flows of the river with 
resulting widespread benefits to recreation, fish and wildlife, agriculture, water 
supply, and industry. 

X. FOREST COVER 


About 67 percent of the Connecticut River watershed is covered by forests, 
about 23 percent is farmland, and the remaining 10 percent is occupied by urban 
areas, roads, lakes, and rivers. While diversified industry is the major source 
of income in the Connecticut River Valley agriculture remains an important 
activity in this basin. Dairy products, tobacco, and poultry products are the 
leading agricultural income producers. 

Because of the sandy soil texture, the large percentage of the area is wood- 
land, the winter snow cover, and the even distribution of rainfall, the soils of 
the Connecticut River Valley are not as subject to erosion as those of many 
other parts of the country, and siltation behind dams on the river has not been 
a problem. 

XI. AGRICULTURE 


Agriculture in the Connecticut Valley represents one of this Nation’s major 
assets. Although our greatest and newest growth is along industrial and com- 
mercial lines, agriculture is still a prime factor in New England life. A Con- 
necticut survey in 1954 shows that the value of farm products sold in the Con- 
necticut Valley section of that State alone amounted to some $57 million. 

Almost every phase of conservation and either the use or abuse of our natural 
resources is of significance to farmers and their families. Soil conservation in 
the Connecticut Valley is a matter of special importance. The valley in Mas- 
sachusetts and Connecticut presents an area of some 60 miles where riverbank 
erosion is of immediate concern. We call the attention of your committee to 
this problem. We direct your attention particularly to the South Windsor sec- 
tion, some 5 miles north of Hartford. Here hundreds of acres of valuable 
soil have been lost entirely and the river downstream has suffered considerable 
silting. South Windsor is by no means the only area of bank erosion but it 
is one where this sort of damage has been permitted to go unchecked far too 
long. 

XII. WATER RESOURCE DATA 


The present program of stream gaging and underground water investigations 
by the U.S. Geological Survey and State governments should be maintained at 
a rate that will provide necessary basic data for the orderly conservation and 
development of the water resources of the valley. In this connection the coun- 
cil feels that the U.S. Geological Survey is doing admirable work. 


XIII, INTERSTATE COMPACTS 


The New England States have often turned to the interstate compact as a 
vehicle for dealing with water and related land resource problems of a regional 
nature. Prominent examples include the New England interstate water pollu- 
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tion control compact, the Connecticut River Valley flood control compact, the 
Merrimack River flood control compact, the Thames River flood control compact, 
the northeastern interstate forest-fire protection compact, the Atlantic States 
marine fisheries compact, and the current progress in the establishment of the 
Northeastern Resources Committee compact. The latter is for purposes of 
obtaining more effective coordination, planning, and conservation of the region’s 
water and related land resources as originally inventoried by the New England- 
New York Inter-Agency Committee. 

Senator Harr. I have had an opportunity to thumb through it as 
you have been giving us the highlights. 

Mr. Durry. Yes, sir. 

Senator Harr. It is interesting and it is a good demonstration of the 
role that a voluntary association of interested institutions and citizens 
can contribute to this very difficult business. 

Mr. Durry. Thank you, sir. 

May [I also place in your files a copy, or three copies, of an atlas of 
the Connecticut River Valley, which is quite an attractive compilation 
of maps dealing with almost every phase of public interest in this 
valley—recreation, the waterflow, agricultural advantages, the flow of 
the streams themselves, the industrial developments on the valley. It 
is this sort of thing. 

Senator Harr. The committee will be glad to have it. 

Mr. Durry. I am sure it will be of great interest to the committee. 

Senator Harr. May I ask if you know whether this operation on 
the Park River, whether there is anything actually on the ground yet 
or not, as to the watershed ? 

Mr. Durry. There are two branches. 

Senator Harr. North and south branches of the park ? 

Mr. Durry. Yes. On the north branch they are virtually ready to 
begin physical operations. The agreements are through and I do not 
think there is any further hitch in it. Mr. Wise will probably know 
if there are any further hurdles. I donot think so. 

That is not true on the south branch. On the south branch we are 
now in the process of forming community committees. For instance, 
I am on one in West Hartford. My home is in West Hartford. I 
work in Hartford. The other communities that are affected by that 
branch are forming advisory committees and really the purpose of 
those committees is to create favorable public opinion in the towns, so 
that we are not going to have one community as a standout blocking 
and holding up the whole project. 

Senator Harr. I have a hunch if the editors of more influential 
newspapers would associate themselves with those committees we 
would have more of these in being. 

Mr. Durry. In that respect, Senator, on the Connecticut River 
Watershed Council, we have enlisted—in fact, the previous president 
was an editor—I am an editor and was president—and we have news- 
paper support up and down our valley. You are quite right about it. 
In each of the New England States that the Connecticut flows through 
we have newspaper support. I am positive you are right. 

Thank you very much, Senator. 

Senator Harr. Thank you. 

Is Dr. Martin here? 

We have what might be described as a change of pace here. The 
Maxwell School at Syracuse, as I hope our witness will develop, was 
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the technical source that prepared perhaps the most elaborate river- 
basin study that America has seen, the Delaware River Basin study. 

This committee met in Philadelphia and took some testimony but 
did not have the benefit of the background that I know Dr. Martin, 
of Syracuse University, can give us. We will be very glad to have it 
and appreciate your coming, Doctor. 


STATEMENT OF DR. ROSCOE MARTIN, MAXWELL SCHOOL, 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY, SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


Dr. Martin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Professors are trained to stand for 50 minutes. But may I sit? 

Senator Harr. Yes. 

Dr. Martin. Thank you. 

Senator Harr. Even freshmen Senators are able to go longer than 
that. 

Dr. Martin. We are limited to 50 minutes by the gong. 

Mr. Chairman, my name is Roscoe C. Martin. I am a professor 
of political science at Syracuse University. I appear here today 
representing a research team of four individuals who have just com- 
pleted a substantial study of the problem of the administration of 
the water resources of a river basin with particular reference to the 
Delaware Valley. 

Our study arose from sponsorship by the Governors of the four 
Basin States and the mayors of the two largest cities, New York and 
Philadelphia. It had the benefit of a substantial grant from the Ford 
Foundation under which the study was pursued. 

We completed this study on September 1, and submitted our final 
report to our sponsors. 

I shall speak today on the basis of experience gained from that 
report and shall address my remarks primarily to the administrative 
aspects of river-basin development. 

The study of the Syracuse research group related primarily to the 
Delaware Valley, as ] have indicated. Nevertheless, we had occasion 
to examine the whole of American experience in river-basin adminis- 
tration with some care. Consequently, while my immediate past ex- 
perience relates primarily to the Delaware, I believe that the informa- 
tion compiled and digested by my colleagues and me will be generally 
relevant to the eastern river valleys. 

These valleys we identified as those of the Connecticut, the Hudson, 
the Delaware, the Susquehanna, and the Potomac. 

There are several characteristics of these valleys which need to be 
taken into account before addressing the problem of administration 
there. 

I wish to develop this line of thinking because eastern river valleys 
are quite different, as you, of course, know, from many river valleys 
which have had considerable experience in administration. Differ- 
ent, for example, from the valley of the Tennessee, from the valley of 
the Missouri, and from the valley of the Colorado. 

So I should like to say just a few words about the features which 
distinguish eastern river valleys. 


48186—60—pt. 19-7 
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In the first place, all are highly urbanized and, in the second place, 
all are highly industrialized. Flowing from these two facts are two 
corollary facts which we ought to note: 

First, water problems in these valleys are very highly complex. 
Second, water-resource development in these valleys is very expen- 
sive, because of the high degree of settlement and the high degree of 
industrialization which characterizes the valleys. 

Further adding to the complexity of these eastern river basins is the 
fact that all except the Hudson are interstate streams and so are be- 
yond the purview of any governmental agency excepting the U.S. 
Government. That is a strong statement. I will come back to it 
presently. 

An alleviating factor as a fourth feature which I should like to 
mention here is found in the fact that there is comparatively lots of 
water in these eastern river basins. 

This would seem to suggest that the problem in the East, as per- 
haps nowhere else in the country, is one of water-resource manage- 
ment. The complexity of the problem, the interstate character of the 
streams, the fact that there is enough water if it is properly man- 
aged—these facts suggest the importance of water management, 
particularly in the eastern basins. 

Water management may be said in simplest terms to involve, first, 
what may be called a temporal aspect in the sense that on the typical 
river there is too much water at some times and too little at other 
times and, secondly, again in simplest terms, a spatial aspect in that 
there is plenty of water in some places and not enough water in other 
places. 

As a friend of mine likes to say, the problem of water management 
is one of from now to then and from here to there, the problem of 
husbanding your water when it falls and then transporting it to where 
you need it; but storing and distributing water is not enough. 

That is the from-now-to-then and from-here-to-there part of it. 
But that is not nearly the whole story, because this water can be 
used for a great many purposes along the way. 

In other words, water management, intelligent, broad-gaged water 
management, calls also for multiple-purpose development, for multi- 
ple use of the water resources. 

I should like to suggest this as a basic consideration in river-basin 
administration. The need for multiple uses of the water, uses for 
navigation, for water supply, for recreation, for flood control—there 
are a half dozen significant uses to which water should be put and 
indeed must be put if we are to use it intelligently. 

I suggest that this problem is basinwide in character. It con- 
cerns the whole of any particular river basin. This would seem not to 
require much development and so I shall leave this point. 

I am suggesting that local developments must be in accord with an 
overall plan and program. There must be a plan for the whole of 
the river basin. 

So we come to the need for river-basin development, development 
of all the water resources of a particular basin. In this enterprise, 
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which is vast and complicated and extremely costly, private enterprise 
has an important role to play but so also does government. It is to 
the role of government in river-basin administration that I should 
like to speak. 

Let me make it clear that I do not mean to ignore or minimize the 
role of private enterprise, but I am addressing my remarks to govern- 
ment. 

At the present time in any particular river valley there will be as 
many as 12 to 20 Federal agencies involved in this or that aspect of 
water resource administration. One thinks first and immediately of 
the Corps of Engineers, the Bureau of Reclamation, more important 
in the west than in the east, nevertheless, has some role to play in 
eastern river valleys. 

So also does the Public Health Service and the Weather Bureau and 
the Geological Survey and the Federal Communications Commission, 
and so on, to the number, as I have suggested, of 12 to 15, sometimes 
more, in any particular basin. 

There will also be in any particular basin normally a number of 
States. Inthe case of the Delaware, four States are involved. There 
will be sometimes literally hundreds of cities. There will be hundreds 
of special agencies, special districts, special authorities. In the case 
of the Delaware again there are something of the order of 1,000 units 
of government. 

Now, to suggest that these public agencies do not approach the 
problem of total water resource administration in an integrated, uni- 
tied, coordinated way is in nowise to condemn or criticize them. I 
should like to make this point with whatever vigor I possess 
because I shall adopt a tone henceforward which may seem critical of 
existing agencies. I do not mean it to be. 

The Corps of Engineers is an extraordinarily competent agency to 
do what it was created to do, but it was not created to develop a com- 
prehensive plan for water resource administration. This is not its 
legal mission. This is not the legal mission of any other public agency 
in any eastern river basin, Federal, State, or local. So let us pass by 
the question of competence and get on with the question of whether 
any particular agency or whether all in the ag ate achieve the 
general purpose of comprehensive river-basin development. The ans- 
wer is quite a simple one—they do not. 

Here in particular the sum of the parts is nothing like as great as 
the whole. The whole problem of river-basin administration includes 
aspects which are not, and by their nature cannot, be dealt with by 
existing agencies. It would be quite beyond the legal scope of action 
of any existing agency to do this job. It is beyond the legal scope 
of all put together to do the job, because the individual bits of the job 
have not been defined in terms of pieces of the total job. 

The total job is one of managing the water resources of a river basin. 
We have reached the conclusion in our study of this problem that 
river-basin development requires a special organization for the de- 
velopment to the fullest extent of water resources. 
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Let us see what agencies are available for this task. The Federal 
Government has an important stake in this problem; so, in the second 
imstance, do the States. I pass by the localities for the moment to 
examine the manifold interests of Federal Government and the States. 

The States have a device by which they can get at the problem of 
interstate administration. It has been referred to by previous speak- 

ers here—the interstate compact. 

In briefest terms, and without developmg the thought at any length, 
no compact agency has yet addressed itself to ongoing multiform “ad- 
ministrative problems. A compact agency can achieve many things. 
It is good for negotiation among the States. It is good for shaking 
down to a consensus among the States. But where executive action 
is required, where a decision is required to be made and then carried 
into effect, experience has proved the interstate compact agency to be 
cumbersome and ineffective. This is a harsh indictment, but I am 
speaking from the record. The interstate compacts, let me reiterate, 
have done good work at times and for limited purposes. But the 
States have yet to demonstrate their capacity for developing a plan 
for managing a river basin. I should like to see them develop this 

capacity and shall propose a scheme presently by which it might be 
done. But let us first examine the Federal Government interest in 
this problem. 

I would like to say, first, that I regard the Federal Government as 
my government. It is not a government by or for somebody else. It 
is a government run by and for my neighbors and me. It is a respon- 
sible government. I suspect it might “be developed that the Federal 
Government is as responsible as any unit of government there is, but 
I shan’t take that one on at this point. 

I shall say just that I am not afraid to see the Federal Govern- 
ment do the kind of work which I think it can do best. It has a 
stake in river-basin development, a stake whic ai is of interest and con- 
cern to oa citizen in the United States. I do not wish, therefore, to 
write the Federal Government off in this field any more than I wish to 
write the States off. Let us examine the question of how the two 
might be brought together in the most intelligent way, in the develop- 
ment of an administrative organization for river-basin ‘administration. 

There are two or three devices which come immediately to mind, 
and the first is a Federal statute which might set up a corporation 
or some other kind of organization for river-basin administration in 
any particular river valley. Now, we have such a corporation in the 
agency of the Tennessee Valley Authority. But we do not have to 
follow without deviation the example of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority. For example, we recommended for the Delaware Valley 
that there be established as a first-phase agency a Delaware River 

Agency for Water, which would be a Federal agency which would 

have a five-man Commission, on which, however, the four States would 
be represented. The President would appoint all five members. He 
would appoint the first as a representative of the Government of the 
United States. He would appoint the other four from panels nomi- 
nated by the four Governors. This offers a possible variation which 
we think worthy of exploration. It has not been tried before. There 
is some hint of this in the new commissions established in the south- 


east and southwest in 1958. 
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Then we have the second-phase recommendation for the Delaware, 
an organization to take the place of the first-phase Delaware River 
Agence: y for Water. This we called a Delaware River Commission, 
and it would be established by joint Federal-interstate compact. The 
concept of a Federal-interstate compact is not new but so far as I 
know there has not been a working model of such a compact. We 
proposed & compact entered into jointly by the four States and the 
Federal Government, each of which would be represented on the board 
of managers. This ‘would be a board of five again, one from each 
State appointed by the Governor of that State and a representative 
from the Federal Government appointed by the President. 

There are certain obstacles in the way of the adoption of either of 
these propositions. One would involve the limitation of the authority 
of the President to appoint. This is an issue which would have to be 
resolved so that the President’s power to appoint the members of the 
agency of the first phase would not be limited to one person, but would 
extend to a panel nominated by the Governors. Another concerns the 
transfer of rights and powers long held by the States to the basin 
agency. IT may say that unless there is general willingness to col- 
laborate in the resolution of river-basin organizational pr roblems then, 
of course, these problems will not be resolv ed. 

The States by tradition and by long practice have certain powers 
basic to water resource administration, they are close to the people, 
the people are used to seeing them operate. The Federal Government 
as ail unquestioned interest in developing a particular river basin and 
it also has the funds by which to undertake such development. The 
States simply are not going to put up the money to build the dams, 
or to erect the other structures necessary for full river-basin develop- 
ment. 

An interesting event occurred over in New York just a month ago. 
There was a popular vote on whether the last remaining important 
canal system owned by a State should be retained for continued man- 
agement by the State of New York. The people of that State author- 
ized the legislature to take steps to turn this canal system, based on the 
old Erie, over to the Federal Government. I do not know what this 
means in particular except that the richest, or if there are Californians 
present, the second richest, State in the Union finds it unpalatable or 
uneconomic or inexpedient or undesirable to continue in the pati 
ment of an enterprise which the State has run for 125 or more years 

It costs the State $13 million a year to run the Erie Canal. This is 
why it wishes to transfer that responsibility to the Federal Govern- 
ment. This is a compelling argument. 

I feel the Federal Government’s interest and its financial capacity 
must be recognized through acceptance of Federal participation in 
river-basin development, not sole participation but joint participation. 
The (Kestnbaum) Commission on Intergovernmental Relations popu- 
larized a very good phrase—cooperative federalism. Here I think is 
a place to bring cooperative federalism into operation, but it has to be 
cooperative. It has to recognize the interest of both the States and 
the Federal Government. 

We of the Syracuse research group believe that this can be done. 
We are confident that the way to approach an intelligent resolution 
of river-basin problems is through basinwide development. We see 
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bo satisfactory way to achieve this excepting through the joint efforts 
of the U.S. Government and the States. 

Thank you, sir. 

Senator Harr. Professor, thank you very much. Your statement in 
full will be incorporated in the record. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


A STATEMENT OF GUTHRIE S. BIRKHEAD, JESSE V. BURKHEAD, Roscoe C. MARTIN, 
AND FRANK J. MUNGER, OF THE FACULTY OF THE MAXWELL GRADUATE SCHOOL, 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


This statement represents a consensus of the thinking of the staff members of 
the Syracuse University Delaware Valley project. This project was sponsored 
by the Water Research Foundation for the Delaware River Basin under a grant 
from the Ford Foundation. It was the responsibility of the staff to examine 
present and emerging water resource problems; to examine the nature of existing 
governmental programs, Federal, State, and local; and to propose an adminis- 
trative structure and financial policy for the development of Delaware River 
Basin water resources. In the course of the research it was necessary to explore 
administrative and financial experience in other river basins throughout the 
country, and to arrive at some understanding of the water problems of eastern 
river valleys other than the Delaware. A report has been transmitted to the 
project’s sponsors. Publication is planned for the spring of 1960. 

The present statement covers in brief fashion four major topics. The first 
consists of some general remarks about water-resource problems in eastern 
valleys. The second describes some characteristics of existing programs and 
agencies for water development. The third examines alternative administrative 
structures with specific reference to the Delaware, and the fourth analyzes some 
of the financial problems necessarily involved. 


The nature of the water problem in eastern river valleys 


In the river valleys along the eastern seaboard—and here we are thinking 
primarily of five: The Connecticut, the Hudson, the Delaware, the Susquehanna, 
and the Potomac—water-resource development is important, but it is not the key 
to the whole of the economic future of the region. This is not an underdeveloped 
region comparable with the Tennessee Valley in the early 1930’s where water- 
resource development could unleash a major potential to induce rapid increases 
in industrialization and improvements in the standard of living. Bastern river 
valleys are industrialized, urbanized complexes, and the goal here is to assure 
that water resources are adequate to meet the needs of expanding industrial 
growth and growing population. 

Water programs in eastern valleys will be necessarily different in emphasis 
than in other parts of the country. The development of hydroelectric power, 
for example, is of much less significance here than in the West. Not only is the 
undeveloped hydro potential limited, but that potential is a very small part of 
total electric power requirements for the immediate future. On the other hand, 
programs for pollution abatement in this densely settled area are of great im- 
portance, as are adequate supplies of industrial and municipal water. Similarly, 
water-resource programs must be developed in such a way as to meet the increas- 
ing demands for recreation facilities. Emphasis on these aspects of water de 
velopment can be expected to make an important contribution to a generalized 
improvement in standards of economic welfare in the eastern valleys. 

There are other significant characteristics of eastern river valley development. 
One of these is that the land areas.needed for reservoirs and for recreation 
areas will be difficult and costly to secure. All along the eastern seaboard open 
spaces are rapidly being preempted for private economic development. There 
is an obvious need for immediate steps to impose controls, such as zoning, to 
protect prospective reservoir areas, and to plan future recreation sites. Only 
in this way can the costs of future development be held down. Such measures, 
however, are very difficult to bring about since there is at present no generalized 
public awareness of their necessity. Another characteristic of eastern water 
resources is that the valleys have no high degree of hydrologic unity. The water 
needs of one valley can sometimes be met by major diversions from another 
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valley but a few miles away. In this situation there is little applicability of 
the notion that the waters of a river “belong to” the people inhabiting its valley. 
Water-resource development programs must be planned on a scale that will very 
often embrace more than one valley. 

The study of water-resource problems in the Delaware Valley revealed clearly 
the difficulties of identifying specific water requirements with assurance for 
several decades ahead. Water requirements are changing rapidly, and the 
relative emphasis on specific programs (pollution abatement, flood control, 
recreation) changes from year to year. The dynamics of this situation are well 
illustrated by the case of industrial and municipal water requirements. All are 
familiar with the dire forecasts that the well is running dry, and with projec- 
tions of water needs showing a dismal picture of eastern metropolitan areas 
brought to economic decline by water shortages. There are, of course, critical 
situations in specific local areas, but generalized shortages do not now exist 
and there is no reason to expect them until sometime after 1980 and probably 
not until after the turn of the century. 

The technology of industrial and municipal water supply is subject to rapid 
change. We may well be on the edge of a major breakthrough in desalinization 
or weather modification that would substantially alter the state of existing and 
prospective water supplies. Less dramatically, more widespread adoption of 
known techniques, such as recirculation systems or cooling towers, by indus- 
trial firms would greatly reduce gross water requirements, The use of sewage 
efiuent for some industrial water purposes is also feasible and could be ex- 
tended. Industrial self-supplied water users along the eastern seaboard now 
take up to 80 percent of total water withdrawals in some areas. As water be- 
comes more scarce and more valuable, it is reasonable to expect that new water- 
saving devices will be more widely employed. It is obvious that many variables 
may affect the need for construction of major river control reservoirs for in- 
dustrial and municipal purposes. 

The general technological uncertainty about the future of industrial and 
municipal water requirements is compounded by a surprising lack of reliable 
data on existing water-use patterns. Very little is known about the relationship 
between ground and surface water availability in eastern valleys. Information 
on domestic water use in major metropolitan areas is fragmentary and incom- 
plete. Almost nothing is known about costs and requirements for industrial 
users, or about the extent to which they employ recirculation devices. The first 
need, so far as industrial and municipal water is concerned, is for more and 
sounder data. 

What has been said so far emphasizes the significance of administration. 
There appears to be plenty of water throughout the East to meet all reasonable 
requirements for the foreseeable future. This will prove true, however, only 
if the generous water resource is properly managed. The wanton disregard of 
prudent policies, the willful neglect of sound organization, the wasteful prac- 
tices of the past can be continued only at the region’s peril. It is past time for 
systematic consideration of the problem of water management in the East. 


Characteristics of existing programs and agencies 


At the present time water resource development in the river valleys of the 
East is characterized by a fragmentation of programs among Federal, State, and 
local agencies. Such minimum efforts as have been made toward the coordina- 
tion of programs have occurred principally through the instrumentality of inter- 
state commissions but, although these commissions have scored some successes 
in the field of pollution control, they have failed completely to control the de- 
velopment of eastern waters in accordance with the generally accepted stand- 
ards of comprehensive development and multipurpose use. 

Federal programs and agencies.—The principal Federal programs operative in 
eastern river valleys are administered by the Departments of Defense; Health, 
Education, and Welfare; Interior; and Agriculture, although the Federal Power 
Commission, the Commerce and Treasury Departments, and the Office of Civil 
and Defense Mobilization have water-related functions. 

In magnitude of expenditures the most important water-development programs 
conducted in this area are those of the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers. In the 
construction of flood control reservoirs and other facilities, in the improvement 
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of navigation channels, and in port development the Army Engineers have played 
a major role in eastern water resource development, as elsewhere in the country, 
Other Federal programs related to flood control are the joint flood-warning pro- 
grams of the Geological Survey within the Department of the Interior and the 
Weather Bureau within Commerce, and the flood disaster relief programs par- 
ticipated in by the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization and the U.S. Coast 
Guard. The Coast Guard likewise has responsibilities over navigation that 
affect shipping within the area. 

An increasingly important Federal water program in the Eastern States is 
found in the pollution-control work of the Public Health Service (Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare). This encompasses programs of data col- 
lection, research, grants-in-aid to State and local pollution-control programs, and 
an enforcement power over the pollution of interstate streams never yet em- 
ployed. The Public Health Service has likewise assumed responsibility for 
Federal research in the expanding problem area of water supply, a field in which 
the Corps of Engineers has also been empowered to act through title III of the 
Omnibus Rivers and Harbors and Flood Control Act of 1958, which authorizes 
inclusion of storage for present and anticipated water-supply needs in Federal 
reservoirs constructed by the corps. 

Although the jurisdiction of the Department of the Interior over water-re- 
source development is less broad in the East than in the western reclamation 
States, that Department has responsibility for Federal recreation programs 
through its National Park and Fish and Wildlife Services: while the general 
authority of the Secretary of Interior over the marketing of hydroelectric power, 
eonferred by the Flood Control Act of 1944, would extend also to power generated 
at Federal dams in the Northeast. The regulatory power of the Federal Power 
Commission over private power production on interstate streams, as well as its 
authorization to investigate potential power sites, are also relevant in the latter 
connection. 

In addition to these Federal water programs, the part played by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has been enhanced by the expansion (in Public Law 566) 
of its authority over small watershed programs. The numerous watershed as- 
sociations in these eastern river valleys testify to the substantial popular inter- 
est in the program. Without by any means exhausting the list of Federal pro- 
grams, final mention will be made of the data-gathering programs of the Geologi- 
eal Survey (Department of the Interior) and of the Coast and Geodetic Survey 
(Commerce). 

State and local programs.—The principal State and local water-development 
programs in the East, as in most other parts of the country, have been concerned 
with water supply and with sewage and waste disposal. These are not, however, 
the only water-related activities pursued in these States. The Power Authority 
of the State of New York, with installations at Niagara Falls and on the St. 
Lawrence, is one of the major hydroelectric power producers on the continent. 
The State of Pennsylvania, through its department of forests and waters, carries 
on an extensive flood-control program, involving not only channel clearing and 
straightening but also the construction of flood-detention reservoirs of substantial 
size. The Water Resources Board of New Hampshire has provided on contract 
for augmentation of low flows for industrial purposes on rivers within the State, 
while two river-regulating districts within New York State provide the same 
service. And the State of New York operates the last major non-Federal navi- 
gation channel in the Nation in the New York State barge canal, although a 
constitutional amendment was approved by the voters of the State in the last 
(November) election to permit its transfer to the Federal Government. 

Two of the Eastern States have established far-reaching water-supply pro- 
grams. Massachusetts, through its metropolitan district commission, provides a 
water source for the Boston metropolitan area, operating what is sometimes 
described as the largest water-supply reservoir in the world, Quabbin. The State 
of New Jersey, acting through its department of conservation and economic 
development, now supplies water for municipal and industrial purposes to central 
New Jersey and is in the process of constructing reservoirs to supply water also 
to the metropolitan northeastern section of the State. Elsewhere water-supply 
and sewage-disposal systems are still in the hands of local governments. The 
largest of these is the Board of Water Supply of the City of New York, which 
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operates an extensive system of water-supply reservoirs encompassing substantial 
parts of both the Delaware and Hudson Valleys. 

These constitute only the major developmental programs of the State and local 
governments; numerous other water-related activities could be cited, concerned 
with port development, the regulation of navigation, flood warning, water-based 
recreation, protection of fish and wildlife, soil conservation, data collection, and 
the like. 

Attempts at coordination.—Even a cursory description makes it apparent that 
numerous Federal, State, and local agencies are engaged in carrying on programs 
related to the use of water. It is equally obvious that enormous possibilities 
exist for wasteful duplication and conflict among these programs, unless ade- 
quate coordination is effected. For reasons discussed elsewhere, the State does 
not provide a satisfactory basis for the comprehensive coordination of water- 
resource programs in the East; yet the plain fact is that effective coordination 
has not yet been achieved even within the State, to say nothing of the interstate 
program integration that is called for. In most of these States, it is true, an 
effort has been made to bring together programs related to natural resources in 
a single department, called variously the department of conservation, the depart- 
ment of forests and waters, or whatever. It would be safe to assert, however, 
that only in New Jersey, if fully there, has effective departmental control been 
established over the several loosely grouped programs. In some States not even 
the attempt has been made and each water-related program has been lodged in 
a separate agency, each individually and variously responsible to Governor, 
legislature, and the people. 

On the river-basin level principal reliance has been placed upon the inter- 
state commission as the mechanism for program coordination. Such commis- 
sions have been created by compact for New England and for the Potomac, and 
by parallel State legislation for the Delaware. No similar action has been taken 
for the Susquehanna, while the Hudson-Mohawk River is in a practical sense 
an intrastate stream. It may be noted, however, that New York State has estab- 
lished no means for coordinating responsibilities for the latter, which are par- 
celed out among the usual miscellany of Federal, State, and municipal agencies. 
Federal interagency committees have been created at times for study purposes— 
the Delaware Survey Coordinating Committees and the New England-New York 
Inter-Agency Committee (NENYIAC) are the principal examples—but no attempt 
has been made to employ them as continuing agencies for the coordination of 
Federal and/or State water programs. 

One major problem in the use of interstate commissions for purposes of coor- 
dination lies in the difficulties of bringing the affected Federal agencies within 
their folds. Although the northeastern compact represents a present experi- 
ment with Federal-interstate cooperation, the commissions on the Delaware and 
on the Potomac have existed apart from such major Federal agencies as the 
Corps of Engineers. A second major defect has lain in the simple fact that 
these interstate commissions have never coordinated; Incodel and Incopot on 
the Delaware and Potomac, respectively, have in practice operated as pollution- 
control agencies, in which field they have achieved some good results. Their 
preoccupation leaves them largely indistinguishable—save for their narrower 
powers—from the interstate sanitation commission at the mouth of the Hudson, 
which is strictly a pollution-control agency. 

The principal result of the failure to secure coordination of the various 
Federal, State, and local water agencies has been neglect of comprehensive 
planning, wasteful duplication of activities, and failure to maximize multipur- 
pose values from individual projects. To cite specific instances, New York 
City has proceeded to construct a tremendously expensive water-supply system 
without taking into consideration the hydroelectric potentials, flood-control bene- 
fits, or recreational values accruing from its reservoirs. Although in the opera- 
tion of its reservoirs the Metropolitan District Commission of Massachusetts 
attempts to accomplish the multiple objectives of flood control, low-flow aug- 
mentation, and power generation, the fact that the system was not planned for 
such multipurpose use limits the effectiveness of even the best intentioned 
operating schedule. In the past the Delaware has been developed in much the 
same way—one set of reservoirs for flood control, a separate program for water 
supply, a minimum development of hydro power. With a major construction 
program now in prospect for the Delaware Basin, and presently perhaps for 
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other valleys as well, a serious danger exists that, in the absence of some co- 


ordinating agency, future development will proceed in the same disastrous 
fashion. 


Alternative administrative structures 


Administrative structure is of course an important determinant of the con- 
tinuing effectiveness of any organization’s programs. Formal structure can 
help in maintaining democratic control over the policies and behavior of any 
organization. And within that organization structural details have a direct 
bearing on the responsibility and efficiency of management. None of these 
points would seem to need much argument. 

That structural details have been so often emphasized in the perennial debate 
about water-resources management, however, has both its fortunate and un- 
fortunate aspects. For purposes of public discussion of the issues, it has been a 
happy circumstance that virtually every man feels himself qualified to discuss 
points of structure. Everyone is an expert when, for example, the Tennessee 
Valley Authority is mentioned. It goes without saying that such discussions of 
structure often are uninformed and highly emotional. They fail to keep in 
focus the simple truth that organization is but one of several determinants of 
governmental or administrative success. So arguments about form or structure 
may ignore or in some cases may consciously conceal the disagreements about 
substance that lie beneath the surface. “States’ rights” too often has been a 
shield for the position of interest groups who wish to keep programs where 
they can exert dominant influence over them. And, finally, there are many 
aspects of structure which are not understood and about which, therefore, gen- 
eralizations can be based only on ignorance. 

The Syracuse University Delaware Valley project found abundant evidence 
that there are two principal kinds of needs in that valley today, needs that will 
probably become more and more pressing over the next decades. First is the 
need for performance of several central water functions now either ignored or 
ineffectively administered: (1) Research on water resources for the whole 
basin; (2) planning for the basin and closely neighboring areas; (3) representa. 
tion of basin interests as a whole and public education as to the meaning and 
importance of water-resource problems; (4) operation and maintenance of the 
water-resource structures that are sure to be built in the coming years, for all 
the purposes those structures can properly be made to serve—flood control, water 
supply, power, navigation, recreation, fish and wildlife, conservation, among 
others; (5) quality control; and (6) withdrawal and diversion controls. Sec- 
ondly, and of equal importance, is the pressing need for such a central agency to 
coordinate and bring order out of the conglomeration of agencies and programs 
at all governmental levels existing in this basin today. 

What kinds of organizational structures might perform these functions? What 
do we know positively about structure that has some meaning for doing these 
things in the Delaware? What can be said about the Delaware probably can 
be said to greater or lesser degree about other similar rivers in the Northeast— 
the Connecticut, Hudson, Susquehanna, and Potomac. 

Compact agency.—A central agency to plan comprehensive water development 
for a given major valley or to set up a multiple-purpose agency for water man- 
agement in such a valley has never been established by interstate compact. 
Efforts to do so were frustrated in the Delaware in 1953, were abandoned by the 
Missouri Basin Governors in 1955, and were unsuccessful in other cases. 

On the other hand, some parts of the above-mentioned functions have been 
performed under compact agreement. Water-pollution control is the responsi- 
bility of the Interstate Sanitation Commission, the Ohio River Valley Water 
Sanitation Commission, and the Klamath River Basin Compact Commission. 
There are other such water-pollution agencies, but only these three have the 
power to enforce their decisions about pollution. The new Tennessee River Basin 
Water Pollution Commission is also endowed with power to enforce its orders 
like the three named above.* 

Among the Eastern States a few other compacts have made water-resources 
arrangements. For example, the 1953 Connecticut River flood-control compact, 
the 1957 Merrimack River flood-control compact, and the 1958 Thames River 
flood-control compact have been the means by which New England States have 
come to agreement about what dams the Corps of Engineers may construct in 
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that part of the world and about how the States will reimburse each other for 
damages that those dams will cause on arable lands. 

In the West the compacts that have been signed in recent years on rivers 
like the Canadian, the Sabine, the Klamath, and the Bear aim principally at 
providing for the equitable use and distribution of water resources in those 
basins. Each compact carefully spells out the terms of interstate water alloca- 
tion and provides a framework for settling future disputes. 

It is important to notice that, although few significant functions have been 
granted to interstate organizations by these compacts, the increasing importance 
of the Federal Government and its role in water-resources development more 
and more is being recognized by them. The New England compacts have been 
instrumental in setting up arrangements whereby the Corps of Engineers, a Fed- 
eral agency, can exercise its functions in that region. The western compacts 
have uniformly provided for Federal representatives as nonvoting chairmen on 
the commissions thereby created. In the case of one of these western compacts, 
that on the upper Colorado, the Federal commissioner not only is chairman but 
is entitled to vote. All of these compacts, then, have had the primary purpose 
of “shaking loose” the Federal agencies and allowing the States to give some 
assistance to them in carrying out their highly important functions. The na- 
tional agencies have the money to build structures that the States are unable 
or unwilling to finance. The Congress provides a forum where the serious issues 
of water-resource developments can be examined from time to time. These 
compacts constitute strong evidence that the leadership of the National Gov- 
ernment in the water-resources field is little contested by States today. 

One lesson, and an important one, emerging from this history is that any 
compact providing for the performance of positive water functions, whether in 
the East or the West, must openly recognize the primacy of the National Gov- 
ernment in the water-resources field. There is already a regular procedure by 
which Federal representatives may participate in compact negotiations.* Sev- 
eral different Federal agencies, for example, the Public Health Service and the 
lish and Wildlife Service, today already work closely with compact organiza- 
tions. The upper Colorado River compact affords substantial evidence that a 
Federal representative may participate and vote in compact-agency deliberations. 

The exact extent to which such a Federal representative may participate, 
however, remains a matter of question. Thus far, the Upper Colorado River 
Compact Commission seems to have operated by consensus, and it has not 
gone so far as to attempt to commit the Federal Government to specific courses 
of action without previous consultation and permission. The position of a Fed- 
eral representative on an interstate-compact agency remains largely a matter 
of speculation. How far could he commit his Government? Obviously he could 
mot allocate Federal funds without prior authority, nor could he commit Con- 
gress or the President beyond the present moment in any kind of matter. Pre- 
sumably a Federal representative on an interstate-compact commission could not 
be outvoted where the actions of Federal agencies are concerned. The sov- 
ereign character of the National Government would always be an overriding 
fact in his participation in compact negotiations. 

These kinds of problems were discussed in the negotiations of the Missouri 
Basin Survey Commission and more recently have been the subject of conver- 
sations in the meetings of the Northeastern Resources Committee and in dis- 
cussions by their representatives before a subcommittee of the Inter-Agency Com- 
mission on Water Resources. The point is that there is wide leeway for discus- 
sion and good reason for exploration of the problems surrounding Federal par- 
ticipation in an interstate-compact agency. There is ample room here for fresh 
thinking about the Federal system. The challenge is that of finding a formula 
recognizing the sovereignty of the National Government but permitting closer 
State-Federal cooperation on crucial water-resource issues. 

The compact remains the most acceptable vehicle for State participation in the 
management of interstate water. One may speculate as to reasons why it has 
not been used effectively thus far. First, its critics fear that the compact agency 
will lead to little or no action. The States apparently are not willing or able, 


*U.S. Bureau of the Budget, “Guide to Federal Participation in Interstate Compact 
Negotiations” (Washington, Jan. 3, 1956, duplicated). 
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either individually or in concert, to put up the capital that big basin-develop- 
ment programs require. The conservative tendencies of State government in the 
resources field may well be magnified by the compact route. The Federal Gov- 
ernment alone seems capable of providing the administrative know-how and the 
large amounts of money that are necessary. Second, ambitious programs already 
are operating in this field, under Corps or other Federal agency direction. The 
States are understandably reluctant to attempt to replace these prograins. Third, 
State officials usually will not engage in cooperation in the field of water unless 
the allocation of water is settled at the outset. At the same time many offi- 
cials understand the strategic error involved in dividing water precisely among 
States, for future developments may be seriously and adversely affected thereby. 
Furthermore a workable formula for such a division is often impossible of 
adoption. Finally, uncertainty as to just how much water is available often 
sharpens the difficulties of making specific allocations. 

If the interstate compact is to be made a truly effective instrument, the Na- 
tional Government must play a greater part than it has in the past. This con- 
clusion emerges clearly from an examination of recent compact experience. If 
this kind of corrective factor could be applied to the compact device, it might 
become the instrument for creation of an agency to perform the positive func- 
tions listed above. 

Federal law as a basis of interstate basin administration.—The persuasive ra- 
tionale for vesting a new basin water program in an existing agency of the Na- 
tional Government is so well known that it needs no extensive discussion here. 
Less commonly is it pointed out that there are grave risks in such a course of 
action. The National Government is generally organized along functional lines 
for water-resources purposes, hence no single agency is in a position to operate a 
multiple-purpose program. Further, new ideas may be smothered by the on- 
going policies, attitudes, and workways of an old department. Professional 
groups ordinarily dominate an existing organization—and a comprehensive pro- 
gram may well be out of place in the hands of flood-control experts, naviga- 
tion engineers, soil conservationists, and the like. Budget limits usually are 
hard and fast in an old, existing agency, and adequate appropriations for new 
programs may not be attainable. Private interest groups may well be ensconced 
in an existing department, and new policies may therefore be viewed with sus- 
picion or hostility. 

Furthermore, a decision to place a new water program for an interstate 
river somewhere in the established framework of Federal administration is most 
puzzling to put into practice. Water is admittedly not a clear-cut organizing 
idea, a fact reflected by the dispersion of responsibility for water programs 
among national agencies. Despite the recurrent calls for mending this situation, 
by two Hoover Commissions and half a dozen other recent study grouns, the dis- 
persion continues. In view of all of these difficulties, a ease can perhaps be made 
that the Corps of Engineers should be recognized as the central agency for 
long-term development of water resources in eastern river basins. Yet there 
are insurmountable difficulties in that course. The Corps would find it exceed- 
ingly difficult to prosecute balanced, multiple-purpose programs, in the face of 
its long commitment to and emphasis on flood control and navigation. In fact, 
the point has been impressively made by Arthur A. Maass and Albert L. Sturm, 
among many students of these problems, that the corps should have no civil 
functions at all.* Their argument is built partly upon the location of civil 
activities in a military department, partly upon specific policies and engineering 
practices of the Corps which they consider unwise, partly upon the traditional 
influence of nongovernmental interests in this agency’s work, and partly on 
the anomalous organizational situation examined just above. So universal is 
the agreement among students of public administration on the limitations of the 
Corps, indeed, that placing a new basin program in the hands of that agency 
simply cannot be-justified for any reasons other than those of expediency. 


%Arthur A. Maass, Muddy Waters: The Army Engineers and the Nation’s Rivers 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1951), and Albert L. Sturm, “Civil Functions of the Corps of Engi- 
neers—Relation to Military Mission,’”’ Commission on Organization of the Exeeutive Branch 
of the Government, Task Force Report on Water Resources and Power (Washington, 1955), 
vol. 3, pp. 1473-1578. 
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If one of the regular departments in the National Government cannot be found 
to do this job, what about an interagency committee representing several depart- 
ments? The question warrants consideration. Although there are numerous 
examples of this device in recent years, no such committee has been based upon 
solid legal foundation and none has performed the kinds of positive functions 
that are demanded for eastern river basins. The interagency committees on the 
Columbia and the Missouri and in the Pacific Southwest stemmed from the old 
Federal Interagency River Basin Committee and from State desires for par- 
ticipation in Federal agency deliberations. NENYIAC, AWRIAC, and the cur- 
rent Delaware committee grew from congressional committees or Presidential 
directives. This kind of interagency committee has thus far been a temporary 
study device and has ordinarily disbanded when its report was finished.. The 
two new interagency study committees for the Southeastern States and for 
Texas, created in 1958, are of this variety. 

Some of these interagency committees have served moderately well for com- 
munication and discussion of problems across agency lines. One is hard put, 
however, to find any example of substantial coordination among the Federal 
agencies or among those agencies and the States; while the utility of the inter- 
agency committee for producing comprehensive, multiple-purpose studies or plans 
or for operating control systems has received no demonstration at all. Until 
members of such committees find ways of surmounting agency loyalties and pro- 
fessional barriers and attaining better common understanding, the interagency 
committee is bound to remain a weak substitute for a more action-oriented 
mechanism. 

If unified water-resources administration is to come about in river basins 
at an early date, it will probably be by passage of a congressional statute. If 
a means of focussing attention and efforts, valley-by-valley, is to be attained, if 
the obvious strengths of the Federal statute route are to be exploited, the frag- 
mented character of the Federal administrative establishment must be sur- 
mounted. Without violating the integrity of existing water-resource agencies 
in the Federal Government, a new agency can be established for providing the 
needed functions in a given river valley. There are many precedents for such 
a course of action, among them the numerous Federal corporations that have 
been in operation down through the years. Whether, however, such a new 
agency needs to have corporate status or can be content with a resting place in 
one of the existing Federal departments will not be argued here. That issue 
"an be settled in accordance with the needs and views that will surely make 
themselves heard in any congressional debate on this topic. 

By Federal law, a corporation or other agency could be created for eastern 
(and, for that matter, western) river basins and given the functions set out 
above. Such an agency might individually report directly to the President, and 
further both Federal and State members might sit on its governing body. To 
some extent such an organization would share many characteristics with a 
Federal-interstate compact agency of the nature described in the foregoing para- 
graphs. 

Here, at any rate, are two rather new ideas which deserve serious discus- 
sion and consideration in the ongoing debate about water-resources adminis- 
tration. As water-use problems become increasingly serious in the Hast, the 
utility of the two devices will become increasingly clear. New ideas are still 
to be generated, of course. What is important is that all ideas be placed on the 
table and that all receive due consideration in the public forum and in legislative 
and executive discussions at both Federal and State levels. 

A specific proposal for a Delaware River Basin structure—Whatever value 
attaches to the Syracuse University proposal for an organizational structure to 
manage Delaware Valley water resources comes in good part from the very 
careful basis on which those proposals were made. The history of American 
water-resource development, public and private, was carefully reviewed. Con- 
tributions made to the science of water-resource development by the various 
academic disciplines were surveyed. The special attributes of the Delaware 
River Basin and the local conditions to which any new structure must be fitted 
were examined with care. A systematic effort was made to understand the 
political structure of the basin insofar as it relates to water. 
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This latter point deserves special emphasis. By interviews, questionnaires, 
and other survey techniques, and by thorough examination of the governmental 
records in the basin, the centers of power in legislative and executive branches 
were examined with relation to the principal segments of the water-resources 
issue. Throughout the course of the Syracuse study, this question was kept 
uppermost: What is it possible to do in the Delaware? The conclusions ar- 
rived at therefore have a special setting. It is asserted only that the recom- 
mendations made have validity for the Delaware. Nonetheless, many of the 
elements involved will have relevance for other basins where physical, social 
and economic conditions more or less closely resemble those of the Delaware 
area. 

The Syracuse study emphasizes the need for recognizing the dynamic char- 
acter of the problem of organizing for water-resources administration. New 
governmental arrangements for the basin are conceived, therefore, in two phases. 
The first phase would be marked by passage of a congressional statute to create 
a new Delaware River Agency for Water (DRAW). This transitional agency 
could undertake guidance of the initial steps of water development. The second 
phase would begin with the creation by the four basin States and the National 
Government, by a new kind of compact, of a Delaware River Commission (DRC) 
completely to replace the first-phase Federal agency. 

A little reflection will reveal the reasoning behind this two-phase proposal. 
First, the precise ways of creating a basin agency by Federal statute and the 
general outline of duties to be given to that new organization are very clear. 
This is not the case with the Federal-interstate compact idea. A number of 
erucial issues still remain to be resolved in creating such a compact and such 
an agency. Second, experience seems to indicate that a satisfactory statute 
might be passed by Congress fairly promptly and Delaware Basin water develop- 
ment begun. If Basin representation in Congress is able to engineer the crea- 
tion of such an agency, the pressure will be removed from the States and the 
Federal Government in their compact negotiations. Such negotiations can pro- 
ceed in an atmosphere of relative calm: The knotty questions involved in writing 
a new compact can be studied -by the negotiators with the assurance that water 
development is getting underway under the aegis of the new federally based 
agency. Third, it is clear that the main financial source for Delaware develop- 
ment in its early years will be the Federal Government. The greatest part of 
the funds for major physical structures, for which substantial aid will come 
from Washington, will fall into the initial period. Congress naturally will wish 
to keep a close watch over these Federal expenditures, hence it is logical to 
assume that a Federal agency will be a more practical instrumentality than 
would a partly Federal agency. As the need for large capital outlays diminishes 
over time the States, along with the beneficiaries of the various projects, should 
be able to assume an increasing share of the costs. As their shares become 
larger, the legal foundation of the basin agency may appropriately become the 
Federal-interstate compact. 

Finally, the two-phase concept is eminently sound because the Nation as a 
whole must necessarily have an interest in the creation of a sound framework 
for Delaware Basin water administration. The national interest is most easily 
recognized in the flood control, navigation, and water pollution areas, but it 
extends to other aspects of water use as well. On the other hand, as water 
shortages become more threatening in the Delaware and the need for increasing 
control over withdrawals and diversion increases, the interest of the States will 
become more evident. 

In the 3 months since the Syracuse report has been released, officials in the 
four basin States and the principal cities have announced their intention to 
bypass the first phase of the Syracuse report and proceed immediately to ne 
gotiation and adoption of a Federal-interstate compact. In so deciding they run 
several grave risks that may not be immediately apparent. First is the risk 
that a compact will be signed that is inadequate to achieve the extraordinarily 
varied program needed in the Delaware Basin. For example, it is difficult to see 
at the present time how a compact-based organization will be able to gain operat- 
ing control of the new structures that may be built in the next few years by the 
Corps of Engineers. Second, the current compact drive apparently ignores com- 
pletely the probable circumstance that no substantial amounts of capital are 
going to be provided by Delaware Basin States. Third, the views of the various 

Federal administrative agencies already working in the water field in the Dela- 
ware are not being actively solicited by leaders in the current compact drive 
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Fourth, a compact negotiating effort runs the risk of immortalizing a specific 
allocation of water among the States. This development would be catastrophic 
for the Delaware Valley in the long run, as it would be indeed for any dynamic, 
heavily urbanized, industrialized, growing region. 

These risks are real. Any one of them might well be avoided by enlightened 
and vigorous leadership on the part of the compact negotiators, but it would be 
a miracle if all should be circumvented. One can wish these negotiators well, 
while at the same time expressing doubt over their prospects for success in 
creating an agency to meet the challenges of the population explosion and the 
rapidly expanding technology. 

The first phase agency, DRAW, might be a five-man commission appointed 
by the President and reporting directly to him. The interest of the States could 
be recognized by having one member appointed by the President from each of 
the four States from nominees made by the Governor, while the fifth representa- 
tive could be the President’s direct choice. The question of having city or metro- 
politan representation was carefully examined in the course of the Syracuse re- 
search, but for reasons which will not be set out here the idea was abandoned 
aS impractical. The second phase agency, DRC, could have four members ap 
pointed directly by the four Governors and the fifth appointed by the President. 
The arrangements for voting, meetings, salaries, and so forth could be settled in 
about the same fashion for both DRAW and DRC. 

In both cases the commission is conceived as a policymaking body to formu- 
late the principal goals and courses of action for the agencies. Decisions might 
be taken by majority vote when working consensus could not be reached. The 
staffs, which could include the same individuals in both cases, could be organized 
along the unitary lines that have proved so successful in private enterprise and 
in many public agencies. A general manager with full administrative powers 
should be empowered to carry policies into effect. He should be authorized to 
appoint such other officers and employees as are necessary. All appointments 
should be made without term on the basis of merit alone, and salaries should be 
high enough to attract talented personnel regardless of residence. 

Means of keeping DRAW and its successor, DRC, responsible to the public 
are at hand. Since the President appoints the members of the first agency, he 
will have the power to discharge them. In the second phase he could discharge 
the Federal member at any time and it could be made possible for individual 
Governors to discharge their appointees. In addition, President and Governors 
could be given either absolute or provisional vetoes over commission action. 
For example, provisional vetoes by the Governors could cause DRAW or DRC 
to delay, say, 3 months before putting the decisions into force. The interim would 
allow for discussion and for commission reconsideration of any contested action. 
Annual and periodic reports could be required and of course an annual audit 
should be mandatory. 

As to area of geographic jurisdiction, the Syracuse study conceived of a region 
of variable boundary formed from a series of overlying single-function areas 
and centering on the Delaware River’s watershed. 

Such an organization could supply the basin with a viable and responsible 
central agency, fully able to exercise the strong powers outlined above and to 
satisfy the basin’s need for unified administration of its water program. It will 
be recalled that those powers by and large are not powers exercised today. The 
planning function, the representation and information function, the operation 
of the new water control structures for all the multiple purposes they may be 
designed to serve, the prevention of pollution and improvement of the quality of 
the water in other ways, and the coordination of existing or future programs by 
all Federal, State, and local agencies in the basin go to make up a package of 
functions that would fill a serious gap. 

It is worth reiteration that the second-phase agency, DRC, should be able 
completely to replace the federally constituted DRAW. No reason has been 
uncovered that would prevent the composition and terms of the commission 
and the functions, rules and regulations, and working methods of DRC from 
being the same as those for DRAW. The subject of transferral from the first 
agency to the second would, of course, require further examination, and it should 
be a major topic for study by DRAW’s staff, for discussion in Congress, and for 
consideration in the course of future compact negotiations. 

One function not mentioned so far in this paper—that of water withdrawal 
and diversion control—deserves further comment in this connection. This will 
be the area in which steps ultimately will be most necessary and the shift of 
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responsibility from a Federal to a Federal-interstate agency most complex. If, by 
the time of DRC’s creation, DRAW has encompassed the power, transfer to 
DRC will be simple. If responsibility for the power remains in the several 
State governments at that time (where it is today), the compact instrument 
itself could affect the transfer. By that time there will be much greater knowl- 
edge of the extent and character of Delaware water problems (particularly 
ground water problems) and of the water law of the four Basin states, a subject 
largely unexplored to date. Further, better engineering and other technical 
means will have been developed for bringing about fuller and fairer control of 
withdrawals and diversions, and for relating them to the integrated management 
of all the basin’s water resources. 

Most of the ongoing water-related programs in the Delaware Basin are today 
contributing positively to better water use, and the program for development 
described in the Syracuse study envisions their continuation. Among these, for 
example, are the building of local flood-control structures, water supply systems, 
sewage disposal plants and mains, and power distribution facilities ; recreation 
and fish and wildlife projects; small watershed programs; other soil conserva- 
tion and forestry measures; and so on. Existing grant-in-aid programs in these 
fields should not be interrupted, but instead should be invigorated and broadened 
through the improved communication and through the advice and assistance, 
financial and otherwise, provided by the new basin agency. 

Several Federal, State, local, and private agencies have built and will build 
water control structures that should in the long run be made part of the inte 
grated river control system. The cases of the Catskill dams of the New York 
City Board of Water Supply, the planned Raritan Valley structures for New 
Jersey, the proposed Brandywine dams for Pennsylvania, and the structures 
owned by several private companies in the basin come immediately to mind. The 
new basin agency through its plans, budgets, and other means ought to be able 
to assert itself forcefully, both in Congress and in State legislatures, with respect 
to operation of these structures and with regard to similar new structures, 
Furthermore, the new basin agency should be able to carry out new construction 
itself. 

As a key device for consultation throughout the gamut of intergovernmental 
cooperation possible in the basin and nearby areas, DRAW and DRO should 
establish an Intergovernmental Advisory Committee. Both the Federal statute 
and the Federal-interstate compact should make provision for such an agency. 
On it should sit representatives of the public: national, State, and local water- 
resource agencies: water-using industries; labor; and agriculture. Through 
this committee, both DRAW and DRC could enlist the participation of all inter- 
ested organizations and persons. They would find the committee a highly useful 
means of contact with important elements in the basin, and a device for convey- 
ing information to the people and for sounding out public opinion as well. They 
might further find it advantageous to employ the committee as a channel to ex- 
tend their advice and aid to State and local agencies and to the public. 


Financial policies 

There are no comprehensive water-resource development programs anywhere 
in the country that have not depended heavily on Federal administrative and 
financial assistance. Indeed, there are very few major water programs of any 
type that have not utilized Federal funds. The Miami Conservancy District.in 
Ohio is almost the only exception, although California now proposes to invest 
major sums in its water development program. Here again, however, the Fed- 
eral Government will have an important role to play. 

In eastern river valley development it is not reasonable to expect any dramatic 
departure from established standards of Federal participation. It is not real- 
istic to believe that Eastern States will assume financial responsibility for bil- 
lion-dollar water-development programs. There are a number of reasons for 
this. State revente sources are not as elastic as the revenues of the National 
Government, so that increases in wealth and income do not bring the more than 
proportionate revenue increases that the Federal Government obtains. State 
tax structures are highly sensitive to economic decline so that a mild recession 
brings crises in State budgeting. Moreover, the States are in competition with 
one another for the attraction and expansion of industry, and State legislatures 
are most reluctant to increase tax rates for fear of losing economic activity 
to competing States. Eastern States cannot be said to be impoverished in any 
absolute sense, but for a number of institutional and structural reasons are un- 
able to tax heavily the wealth and income within their borders. 
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It follows that if the water needs of Eastern Seaboard States are to be met 
in the next several decades the Federal Government must necessarily assume a 
major program and financing role. This can be accomplished by the application 
of Federal water-resource policies that are already well established and by some 
modest extensions in specific areas. The responsibility that the National Gov- 
ernment has traditionally assumed for flood control and navigation will be im- 
portant for the development of eastern river valleys. The data gathering activi- 
ties of the Public Health Service, the Geological Survey, and the Weather Bu- 
reau need to be strengthened in their applications to eastern valleys. Similarly, 
the Public Health Service should be encouraged to work even more broadly and 
extensively with State agencies in pollution abatement. The loan programs of 
the Public Health Service for pollution control and the community facilities pro- 
gram of the Housing and Home Finance Agency will be helpful in specific 
situations. 

Beyond these established programs, there are three areas where an extension 
of Federal financial support could be most useful. The first of these is Federal 
participation in financing water supply storage. As noted above, the Omnibus 
Rivers and Harbors and Flood Control Act of 1958 took a major step forward 
by providing for Federal construction in advance of need. If the Congress should 
decide to go farther in this direction as water needs become more critical, it 
would be possible to build on the principles of this legislation in ways that would 
be helpful to the development of eastern river valleys. The 10-year period of 
grace before reimbursements are to begin could be extended to 15 or perhaps 20 
years and, of course, a portion of such storage costs might be treated as nopn- 
reimbursable. 

A second program area of particular concern to the eastern seaboard is recrea- 
tion, in which field more active Federal involvement appears crucial. There is 
good evidence to suggest that recreation investment is now undervalued in the 
planning procedures and cost-benefit analysis utilized by Federal water-resource 
agencies. Legislation that has been introduced in Congress in previous years 
to remedy this situation has not been enacted. The interest of comprehensive 
water-resource development in eastern river basins would be furthered if pri- 
mary recreation benefits were established above their present low level and if 
Federal water-resource agencies were to adopt a less restrictive land acquisition 
policy for reservoir sites. It may be hoped that the Outdoor Recreation Re- 
sources Review Commission will propose greater Federal involvement in regional 
recreation programs. 

A third area in which the Federal Government might assist in financing east- 
ern river valley development is in low flow augmentation, an activity which is 
destined to become increasingly important in the East. The provision of more 
adequate minimum flows would improve both the quantity and the quality of 
industrial and municipal water and bring generalized benefits from pollution 
abatement. If the Congress were to enact and the President to sign a low flow 
provision similar to that embodied in the vetoed section of the Omnibus Rivers 
and Harbors and Flood Control Act of 1958, development programs on eastern 
river valleys could be expected to benefit. Such a provision, of course, would 
need to be carefully administered to assure that specific water users did not re- 
ceive windfall benefits financed from the Public Treasury. 

Financial policy for eastern river basin development is very closely related to 
the administrative structure that is to be responsible for that development. Over 
the next several decades, as eastern water needs become more critical, decisions 
about administrative structure and the interrelationship of Federal and State 
authority therein will necessarily be made. As indicated above, the proposals 
made for the Delaware Basin call for the establishment of a central administra- 
tive agency, and there is no apparent reason why some similar device cannot be 
employed in other eastern river valleys. If this kind of administrative pattern 
ean be assumed and projected for other river valleys, then it is possible to out- 
line a financial model whose general terms should have rather wide applicabil- 
ity throughout the east. This policy model would have the following charac- 
teristics : 

First, the Federal Government would continue to provide capital and operat- 
ing funds for navigation and flood control and for data gathering activities, 
and would make a modest annual appropriation to specific basin agencies as 
they are established. 

Second, the National Government would extend its financial support for indus- 
trial and municipal water storage, for recreation, and for low flow augmentation. 
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Third, a major part of costs for industrial and municipal water supply would 
be met, as has been historically true, by State and local interests. In each val- 
ley, a basin agency would have responsibility for planning for water supply and 
water distribution systems. This agency would negotiate contracts with indus- 
trial and municipal water users and assume responsibility for reimbursement 
of the Federal Government’s investment in such water supply storage facilities. 
Eventually, perhaps by the turn of the century in a number of eastern river 
basins, all investment in water supply storage could be put on a self-liquidat- 
ing basis. Basin agencies may one day be administering a succession of water 
supply grids comparable with electric power grids. 

Fourth, if the basic investment in recreation lands and structures can some- 
how be provided, State and local governments can be expected to provide substan- 
tial support for the administration and current operation of recreation programs. 
There will be financial difficulties, however, even on operating account. Most 
State recreation agencies charge revenues that cover barely one-quarter of 
current expenses. State recreation agencies will need to explore the possibilities 
for a pattern of differential pricing for recreation, in an attempt to increase 
revenue. This might take the form of providing a rather wide range of recrea- 
tion services at reservoirs, extending to certain luxury-type recreation activities, 
although in a framework that continued to emphasize the provision of some 
facilities at minimum user cost. 

Fifth, revenue from hydroelectric power can contribute materially to the fur- 
therance of other aspects of water-resource development programs in eastern 
river valleys. Power revenues have been historically a very important source of 
support for water-resource projects in other parts of the ccuntry, particularly 
for irrigation projects in the west. Although hydroelectric power cannot be 
expected to provide revenues of comparable significance in eastern developments, 
even a few million dollars a year in any specific basin would be very helpful in 
the support of a comprehensive water program. The public development of 
hydroelectric power is, of course, a very controversial mntter. If this power is 
to be developed with Federal funds it is reasonable to expect that the preference 
clause would control its sale. At the same time, the most economical use of 
hydro power in eastern valleys is for peaking purposes. This suggests that 
hydro power should be marketed in a pattern similar to that of the Southeastern 
and Southwestern Power Administrations, with wheeling and firming contracts 
with private power companies, but with the rights of preference customers 
assured. There seems to be no reason why this pattern could not be effectively 
applied to eastern valleys and extended to include the hydro potential that may 
come from the installation of pumped storage facilities. If net revenue from 
the sale of power is to be used to promote other aspects of water-resource 
development, however, it will be necessary that the power be marketed at a 
figure above minimum assignable cost. 

Sixth, there are some other revenue possibilities that should not be neglected. 
State governments should be able and willing to make modestly increasing annual 
appropriations for water development in all of its aspects, even though they 
cannot be expected to carry the whole financial burden. In addition, there are 
some possibilities for devising new types of water revenues for application in the 
east. Once a basin agency is established, it may be possible for that agency to 
administer a permit system for water withdrawals. The minimum user could 
be exempt from any charge, but above a specified level of water use modest fees 
might be exacted for both ground and surface withdrawals. The schedule of 
charges could be geared to the quality of return flow for both the industrial and 
the municipal user. That is, if the return flow were heavily polluted, the charge 
would be higher. This would encourage users both to economize in water 
withdrawals and to reduce pollution.’ There are some technical and equitable 
difficulties in devising such a schedule for water withdrawal charges, although 
apparently no impertant legal obstacles. Certainly, as industrial and municipal 
water on the eastern seaboard becomes more scarce and hence more valuable it 
would be appropriate to levy a reasonable charge for its use. 

A financial policy for eastern water-resource development will be difficult to 
work out because of the necessary accommodation of Federal, State, and local 
interests, and because much of the investment must be made in the next 10 to 15 
years, even though intensive utilization of the structures and facilities will not 
come until perhaps the turn of the century. But once there is sufficient general 
awareness of the nature and significance of the water problem in the East, it will 
surely be possible to resolve the conflicts over financial policy and to reach 
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agreement, with respect to a given river basin, on a long-range development 
program. 


Senator Harr. I am not going to gild the lily by saying other than 
we have benefited by your thinking on this. 

Mr. Marttn. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Moss. I am very grateful for the statement that has been 
given by Dr. Martin and his particular emphasis on the full river 
basin development. It is something that has been apparent for quite 
some time but we had a little hard time getting general acceptance 
of that idea. 

Senator Harr. Your willingness to tolerate the Federal Government 
also is appreciated. 

Senator Moss. Yes; especially when you said the Federal Govern- 
ment was your Government, too; that is refreshing. 

Mr. Martin. I went as far as I thought I could go, gentlemen, in 
New England. 

Senator Harr. At this point I should like to place in the record a 
statement that was delivered to us by the director of the National 
Association of Soil Conservation Districts, Hans L. van Leer, who 
is here, but stated that in view of the time he would be content to have 
his statement made a part of the record. 

Mr. van Leer, would you stand so I could comment specifically on 
your reference to watersheds. 

As you sensed during the day, all of us are concerned with the older 
experiences under this act. I, for one, think that, although it is not as 
dramatic as the dams built in the West, it is very ’ meaningful to those 
of us in the East. At the moment I consider Michigan as being in 
the East. This program would be more appropriate and more suitable 
for our needs. 


I appreciate ee your reference to that. 
Mr. vAN Leer. Thank you. 


(The statement referred to follows :) 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SOIL CONSERVATION DISTRICTS, 
South Lincoln, Mass., December 8, 1959. 
SENATE SELECT COMMITTEE ON NATIONAL WATER RESOURCES, 
Federal Building, 
Boston, Mass. 


Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: As director of area I, I represent the 12 Northeastern 
States of the National Association of Soil Conservation Districts. We are vit- 
ally interested in the conservation of soil and water resources. In Massachu- 
setts, the large amount of water conservation is carried out by the soil-conserva- 
tion districts through such projects as ponds for irrigation and livestock, drain- 
age ditches, tiling; these projects are examples of the great need for the con- 
servation of water in our State. 

Under the present Small Watershed Act (566), the districts are sponsoring 
several flood control projects in Massachusetts. As chairman of the Committee 
on Watersheds of the Massachusetts Association of Soil Conservation Districts, 
I urge this committee to recommend continued support of 566. 

The need for additional research on soil absorption, water runoff, erosion is 
apparent. Urban encroachment on farmland has changed the runoff pattern. 

I am chairman of the Middlesex Soil Conservation District, sponsors of the 
SuAsCo watershed; we recommend multiple use of structures on the Asabeth 
River. Other future uses besides flood control are presently not included in the 
work plan. These future uses include water storage for irrigation, drinking- 
water supply, antipollution, recreation. Federal participation would be desir- 
able. Cost-benefit requirements nullify the usefulness of the law in many cases. 
The noticeable decrease of the present farm population and the serious decrease 
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of class I and II land calls for serious planning to conserve the land of farms 
where the water falls. 
Sincerely yours, 


HANS L. VAN LEER, Director. 

Senator Harr. Also, the statement of Philip P. Farina, who was 
here this morning, will be incorporated in the record. 

He appeared as a member of the Massachusetts Water Resources 
Commission and 2: president of the SuAsCo Watershed Association, 
Inc. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Puiuip P. FARINA, OF WAYLAND, PRESIDENT, SUASCO WATERSHED 
ASSOCIATION, INC., MEMBER, MASSACHUSETTS WATER RESOURCES COMMISSION 


Massachusetts is fortunate in comparison with many other States. We are 
endowed with a quantity and a quality of water which are unsurpassed. 

Nevertheless, the expansion and compiexity of our economy and the spreading 
out of our population have complicated our water problems so that our damages 
are higher and our solutions more difficult than those of many regions given 
less by nature. 

In my particular area, the Sudbury-Assabet-Concord Rivers watershed, which 
is the center of population of Massachusetts and the scene of its largest home, 
business, and industrial development, use of the land is heavy and water 
problems become worse by the week. 

Extremes of too much water and too little water are sharper and sharper. 
Storms—not only like Hurricane Diane of 1955, but yearly spring thaws and 
rainfalls—cause destructive floods. 

You in Congress have accepted Federal responsibility for our water re- 
sources. I fully appreciate the difficuities of a siandard approach to water 
management, because of differences in geography, interests, and needs. A 
water-management plan which was ideal for a wide-open, single-economy area 
might do more harm than good here in Massachusetts. 

For the reasons stated, and many others, I believe that Federal assistance 
in water management should take the form of strengthening and aiding State 
or local programs, rather than attempting to do the whole job at the Federal 
level. 

Our experience with Public Law 566 in the SuAsCo watershed has been con- 
fusing, disappointing and, to date, dismally unproductive. Whether this law 
will work elsewhere, I may not be qualified to state. After more than 4 years 
of trying to help make it work in Massachusetts, I am forced to conclude that 
the law will do us very little good as it stands. 

If the money already expended on the SuAsCo project had been allotted in- 
stead to assistance on a State project, we would now have water management, 
rather than a set of weak and incomplete plans. 

We have been bitter over some of our disappointments, but this statement is 
made with objective and constructive intent. I shall list some of my objections 
to the Public Law 566 program as we have known it, and will then go on to 
discuss these objections in more detail. Here is the list: 

1. The program was oversold at the start. 

2. Engineering has been inadequate. 

3. The designation of soil-conservation districts as “sponsoring local organi- 
zations” is unsatisfactory. 

4. Criteria and formulas have been too rigid and unrealistic at times, but in- 
terpretations of these criteria and formulas have been vague and sloppy at other 
times. 

5. Benefit-cost ratio figures are based on damages from one major flood, pro- 
jected over a period of years, and do not take annual flooding into account. 

6. Rules, regulations, and interpretations change frequently, causing confu- 
sion and ultimate loss of faith. 

7. Much money has been wasted in compiling data already available from 
State agencies and previous surveys. 

Now, to elaborate: 

When representatives of the soil conservation district came to us after the 
hurricane Edna flood of 1954 with the proposition that Public Law 566 of- 
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fered us a solution, we rushed in wholeheartedly, accepting statements at face 
value with a naivete which now amazes us as we look back across some 5 
years of trying, hoping, and being let down. 

We were given to understand that the eventual plan would be ours, with the 
Soil Conservation Service acting as our consultant. We would have a cooperative 
effort in developing a plan satisfactory to everybody. 

Our hopes and our faith in the program were broadcast through watershed- 
wide meetings and in a tremendous public-relations program, the press, daily 
and weekly, gave us columns of space. 

An example was the purchase (or lease) of an expensive eletronic fathometer 
by the SCS, to take a profile of the river bottoms. We publicized this 
ecstatically, with stories and pictures in most of the papers of eastern Massa- 
chusetts. A few weeks passed, and we were told that this project had not 
worked out. It didn’t matter though, we were assured—the profile of the river 
bottom and obstructions was unimportant. 

Later, there was an aerial survey of the watershed. The survey was made 
in early autumn, and the changing foliage made it easy to locate swamps on 
color photographs. To our knowledge, this was all that was accomplished 
through the aerial survey. The same time spent over topographical maps, it 
seems, might have produced the same information at much lower cost. 

When we made application for a project under Public Law 566, we (the 
SuAsCo Watershed Association) were told that we did not have the qualifica- 
tions to be a sponsoring local organization under the law. The Middlesex and 
Northern Worcester County Soil Conservation Districts were to be the spon- 
sors, legally, but it would still be our project. 

Meetings were held, and we worked out some nice agreements with the 
SCD’s. We were to have final say on approval of plans. The SCD’s were our 
kindly legal uncles. This impression lasted for quite a while—almost until 
the Soil Conservation Service engineers came up with a plan. 

We rejected the plan as imperfect, incomplete and a waste of money. At 
this point, it developed that the SCD’s were really the sponsors of the project. 
We were the errand boys and publicity agents. 

The SCD’s approved the plan. However, they have cast aside their working 
force, SuAsCo, and it is doubtful if this foolish, wasteful plan ever can be 
carried out.. 

When the awakening came, we saw the folly of ever having placed control 
of our project in the hands of a group which represented only one of the water- 
shed’s many, Many interests. Their interest, agriculture, was a heavy loser by 
bad water conditions, but in this watershed it was not the heaviest loser. 

Industry, homeowners, municipal highway, water, and public works depart- 
ments, recreation and wildlife enthusiasts had contributed to the making of a 
plan, but when the chips were down, it appeared that participation of the peo- 
ple was just a myth—just a way of getting justification for spending a lot of 
money without focusing the blame where it belonged if (as it did) the project 
failed. 

The inescapable conclusion is that a soil-conservation district is not a suitable 
sponsoring local organization. It is too closely akin to the Soil Conservation 
Service; depends on the SCS for funds, and has little freedom of choice in con- 
sidering an SCS proposition. 

In our case, the SCD’s have failed to denronstrate a satisfactory understand- 
ing of or sympathy with the problems of other interests. Nor, in approving a 
plan which qualified engineers tell us is litthe more than an excuse for having 
spent 4 years and much Federal money in the watershed, have the SCD’s demon- 
strated reasonable judgment. 

We are dealing with conservation services, but we have been appalled by their 
lack of consideration for conservation and watershed-protection measures. 

The plan states that a vast amount of conservation work will be done. When 
we asked how it would be done and who would pay to have it done, we were told, 
“If you say it will be done, that is acceptable to us.” 

The Department of Agriculture preaches the watershed approach and water 
management, but as we have seen this program developing here, it is purely an 
attempt—and a grossly inept attempt—at flood control. 

As for flood control, I fail to get it through my layman’s head how even flood 
control will be achieved for the Sudbury, Assabet, and Concord Rivers by in- 
stalling in the upper reaches of the Assabet a number of small reservoirs which 
will fill in a matter of hours. 
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We concede that there have been competent engineers on this project, but 
there never have been enough of them. When we have pointed to this weakness, 
we have been told that a considerable portion of the money spent here could be 
justified as training and educational expense. 

The criterion that any floodwater-retaining structure must control the runoff 
from 4 inches of rainfall in the watershed behind the dam is patently absurd. 
In our Baiting Breok subwatershed in Framingham, this requirement resulted 
in choice of a damsite so far upstream that it controlled a very small percentage 
of the brook’s significant flow. It controlled 4 inches of rainfall above the dam, 
all right, but only that which originated on one of the brook’s many branches. 

When we asked for consideration of another site, downstream on Baiting 
Brook, we were told that it couldn’t be justified for benefit-cost ratio. We 
pointed out that we had put too low an estimate on land value at the accepted 
location, and that a reasonable reappraisal made that site too costly. We were 
told that the original figure was in and would stand. 

Yet, since that time, another site on Baiting Brook has been surveyed by SCS 
and has been found feasible. It is a site which State and Framingham town 
engineers had considered the most promising from the start. 

We could laugh about some of the fumbling we have witnessed, but we are 
too embarrassed. Our publicity barrage in the early days of this program 
placed us in the same boat with SCS. 

We were told at the outset that any plan must be a complete solution for the 
entire watershed. Yet Baiting Brook was segregated, and now the Assabet 
River has been segregated. We are told that additional funds will be spent on 
Sudbury and Concord River surveys in the future. Is this one integrated plan? 

Seeking easements as part of the local contribution, we have given people 
implicit guarantees that we would have one overall program. Rules and regu- 
lations have been changed, but we have managed to keep the peoples’ faith. 

Our conviction, which we passed along to people who gave us easements, 
was that once the work was started it would be carried through to a finish. 

We have since learned that when the project enters the construction stage, 
the Federal Government does not guarantee that the whole project will be 
completed. It is divided into yearly programs. If Congress does not appropriate 
additional funds as one stage follows another, work will stop. 

The benefit-cost ratio should not be the only criterion for economic feasibility 
of a project. In a densely populated, highly industrialized area like ours, intan- 
gible damages can sometimes be greater than the tangible. 

Wages are lost until industries are able to reopen. Flooded roads bar access 
and cause absenteeism, even where factories are not directly damaged by flood- 
waters. How long a farm field or an object remains under muddy water may 
have as much bearing on the damage as the mere fact that it was under 
water. 

An element that should be given heavy weight is the duration of high water, 
not merely its extent in acreage. Annual swamping or flooding damage should 
be added in with the figures for great floods. 

The Government loses taxes when a company does not make the profits it 
would have made if it had not been flooded. 

If there is one major conclusion to be drawn from our experience, it is that 
money now being spent in support of Public Law 566 could be put to infinitely 
more effective use if it were granted to existing State agencies for projects 
approved by the Federal Government. 


Senator Harr. I understand that a spokesman for the New York 
State Power Authority, John Bruel, is present. 
Mr. Bruew. Right here, Senator. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN C. BRUEL, SECRETARY, POWER AUTHORITY 
OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


Mr. Bruet. My name is John C. Bruel, secretary of the Power 
Authority of the State of New York. I am reading a statement of 
Robert Moses, the chairman of the authority, for this committee. 

The statement follows: 
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This statement is presented because it is our understanding that the question 
of the use of Great Lakes system water will be before your committee. The 
position of the power authority follows: 

The power authority, a public corporation of the State of New York, is a 
licensee of the Federal Power Commission for the construction, operation, and 
maintenance of the St. Lawrence and Niagara power projects. The Niagara 
license was issued by direct mandate of Congress, As such licensee, the au- 
thority is entitled to use all of the U.S. share of the waters of the St. Lawrence 
and Niagara Rivers available for power. 

On the basis of its licensed right to use such waters, the authority is now oper- 
ating the St. Lawrence power project which it constructed at a cost of $350 mil- 
lion borrowed from prudent private investors and is well along in construction 
of the Niagara project at a cost of about $720 million, of which $400 million 
has already been obtained from the sale of revenue bonds. The Niagara project 
will begin initial operation early in 1961. 

Both the St. Lawrence and Niagara projects are financed without State or 
Federal credit of any kind. The authority depends entirely upon revenue from 
the sale of power to pay off its bonds. Any reduction in the amount of water 
available in the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence watershed reduces the power which 
can be generated and sold by the authority, and any loss of power would 
increase the price paid by power users. 

In accepting its licenses from the Federal Power Commission, in financing 
these projects, and in fixing the rates for the sale of power to cover the costs, 
the authority relied on the law of the land, including court decisions, on the 
premise that we would have at least as much water available as was avail- 
able when the licenses were accepted and on the lega! right of the State of 
New York as a downstream riparian State to the natural flow of the Niagara 
and St. Lawrence Rivers. 

In 1930, the Supreme Court of the United States issued a decree enjoining 
Illinois and the sanitary district from diverting any waters of the Great Lakes- 
St. Lawrence system through the Chicago drainage canal in excess of an annual 
average of 1,500 cubic feet per second in addition to domestic pumpage. 

Recently three Illinois communities sought permission from the Supreme 
Court to make further diversions which, if granted, would establish a highly 
dangerous precedent for a whole series of additional and larger diversions by 
other communities. 

On June 29, 1959, the Supreme Court of the United States granted an appli- 
cation by Wisconsin, Michigan, and New York, to reopen the decree of April 21, 
1930, and appointed a special master to take testimony and evidence with re 
spect to whether Illinois and the Sanitary District of Chicago should be required 
to return to the Great Lakes the water withdrawn from Lake Michigan as do- 
mestic pumpage. 

The authority has no objection to the taking, by the sanitary district or any 
other agency, of water from the Great Lakes system so long as the water is 
returned to such system and not diverted to other drainage basins. 

Proceedings before the special master began on October 19, 1959. Com- 
prehensive testimony and evidence is being prepared for presentation by the 
litigants over the next several months. New York has made a motion for leave 
to file with the U.S. Supreme Court an amended complaint in the reopened 
case renewing its allegation of power loss which was struck out by the Court 
in 1927 on the ground that there was no showing that the Niagara or St. Law- 
rence would be developed in the foreseeable future. 

In view of the reopening of the 1930 decree and the detailed evidence being 
presented to the special master on the problems arising from the diversions, 
international, national, State, and local, involving among others, the Interna- 
tional Joint Commission, the Federal Power Commision, our partner on the St. 
Lawrence, the Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario, which shares the 
construction cost and the power produced by the St. Lawrence, the Great Lakes 
States and their political subdivisions concerned with questions such as navi- 
gation, power, recreation, and sewage disposal, the master cannot be expected 
to conclude the hearings and make a report to the Supreme Court on its find- 
ings for many months. In addition, a decision from the Supreme Court will, of 
course, take further time. 

Since the Supreme Court is exercising jurisdiction, we respectfully urge that 
your committee insure that no further water be diverted from the Great Lakes- 
St. Lawrence watershed unless it is returned. 
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That concludes the statement, Senator. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator Harr. Thank you very much. 

I regret I cannot speak for the committee, but I suppose it would 
come as no surprise for me to assure you that I shall make every 
effort to insure that water is not diverted from the Great Lakes. 

Mr. Brust. Thank you very much, sir. 

Senator Harr. Mr. Francis E. Robinson, manager of the Natural 
Resources Department of the New England Counc il. 

Mr. Robinson ? 


STATEMENT OF FRANCIS E. ROBINSON, MANAGER, NATURAL RE- 
SOURCES DEPARTMENT, THE NEW ENGLAND COUNCIL, INC. 


Mr. Rosrnson. Senator, I have a very brief statement, but I think 
I can be even briefer if I speak on a couple of points. 

My name you have, Francis E. Robinson, manager of the Natural 
Resources Department of the New England ( ‘ouncil. 

Senator Harr. I wish to interrupt to say the statement in full will 
be incorporated in the record. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF FRANCIS E. ROBINSON, MANAGER, NATIONAL RESOURCES DEPART- 
MENT OF THE NEW ENGLAND CouncrL, INC., RELATIVE -PO NATIONAL WATER 
POLICIES 


The New England Council wants to emphasize to the committee the fact that 
the water-supply situation in New England differs sharply from that in some 
other parts of the country and that any policy adopted by Congress should 
have a flexibility which will permit adjustment of Federal programs to particular 
regional, State, and (frequently) local situations. 

The 1955 report of the New England-New York Inter-Agency Committee 
indicates that the region’s water supplies are adequate to meet regional needs for 
now and the forseeable future. 

As New England’s cities grow, it may be necessary to transport water from 
greater distances than is now being done; but there is no probability that this 
will require transportation of water over the long distances required in some 
other parts of the United States. 

An important part of any water program for New England will be the improve- 
ment in quality of water supplies already near the water-consuming areas. 

The most pressing immediate New England water problem may be that of 
flood control. 

Current emphasis on the necessity for adequate flood control of New England 
rivers should be balanced with public understanding of the fact that the avail- 
ability of a substantial quantity of good-quality water constitutes one of the 
region’s outstanding advantages as an industrial location, as a growing area 
for a number of valuable specialty crops, and as a recreation area. 

Recent hurricane-induced floods, together with authoritative predictions that 
the frequency of such storms is likely to remain at a relatively high level for 
the next few years, provides ample evidence that the building of a system of 
flood control dams and reservoirs and flood protection structures must be carried 
out as rapidly as men and machines can build them. The council favors appro- 
priation by the Federal Government of sufficient flood control funds to solve 
the problem. 

New England has been accustomed to using the device of interstate compacts 
to solve regional problems concerning water, and the council favors the con- 
tinued employment of interstate compacts as a means of handling such problems. 

During the past year, four States have agreed upon an interstate compact to 
establish a Northeastern Resources Commission. This is renewed evidence of 
New England’s intention to work toward the solution of water problems on a 
regional basis. 
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When your committee reaches the point of considering specific legislation, I 
am confident that the New England Council will have further suggestions to 
present to you. 

Mr. Rogrnson. The New England Council is an organization sup- 

orted by dues, by 3,000 representatives of all segments of the New 
Taalaed economy. It is not a government organization but we are 
fortunate in having cordial relations with the “State governments of 
New England and some of the individuals who are in those govern- 
ments are members of the New England Council. 

In general our statement underlines some of the viewpoints that al- 
ready “have been presented to you. 

In summarizing it, I would say the keyword in our statement is 
flexibility. We are very anxious that any national water policy that 
is adopted recognize the sharp differences between the water condi- 
tions in New England and in some other parts of the country. 

For example, we mentioned irrigation here today. When we talk 
about irrigation we talk about overhead irrigation which is totally 
different from that in some western areas and. depends upon the dif- 
ferent arrangement of water, the different handling of it. 

The very first flood I ever saw was in your own State, Senator, and 
I know that the Saginaw River’s flood was not like the rivers in New 
Hampshire where I now live. 

Those points of view of course must be recognized I think in a na- 
tional water policy, and Iam sure they will be. 

However, the . England Council’s and New England’s chief 


current interest of course is in flood control. We hope that funds will 
be made available as fast as the men and machines can use them to 
create the dams and the flood control projects needed for New Eng- 


land. 

Beyond that I think we have no more to say today except that when 
your committee comes to more specific consideration of legislation we 
would probably like to be heard on particular points. 

Senator Harr. Thank you very much. I am sure the opportunity 
will be presented if we do have these further heari ings. 

Mr. Roprnson. Thank you. 

Senator Harr. I understand that the water engineer of the city of 
Springfield, Mass., Peter C. Karalekas, wishes to testify. 


STATEMENT OF PETER C. KARALEKAS, CHIEF WATER ENGINEER, 
SPRINGFIELD (MASS.) MUNICIPAL WATER WORKS 


Mr. Karatexas. If I had a name, Senator, as short as Senator Moss 
Iam sure I would not have any trouble in New England. The correct 
pronunciation is Kara-lé-kas 

Senator Harr. I have finally found a region of the country where I 
thought I could pronounce everyone’s name. I was considering myself 
very ‘comfortable all morning long. 

Mr. Karatexas. I have very few words to say. Some of the things 
T have to say have been said, but I would like to bring them out in my 
own simple way. 

My name is Peter C. Karalekas and I am a public member of the 
Massachusetts Water Resources Commission and also chief water en- 
gineer of the Springfield (Mass.) Municipal Water Works. 
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As a member of the water resources commission, I would like to ex- 
press my opinion relative to the necessary cooperation between public 
water-supply officials and the government agencies whose function is 
the construction of flood control and watershed improvement dams. 

It is my opinion that a flood control dam should not be constructed 
without a full-scale study to determine whether or not public water 
supply and other water uses will or can be satisfied. As a municipal 
waterworks official, the importance of the provisions of Public Law 
85-500, enabling waterworks to obtain water for future needs cannot 
be overemphasized. 

It has been said that New England is blessed with an abundance of 
water. That day will soon have passed. The situation in Massachu- 
setts will become serious in the next decade, and every source of water 
should be allocated now for the future needs of our State. Our city, 
by 1980, will need more water if consumption continues at its present 
rate. 

The proposed Littleville flood contro] dam, to be located on the 
Middle Branch of the Westfield Little River in the town of Chester, 
Mass., offers a source of additional water. In their preliminary 

ylanning and design of this reservoir, the Corps of Engineers has 
bsess requested to consider a yield of 20 million gallons x day for the 
city of Springfield. 

A multipurpose reservoir development can best be illustrated by 
describing one of the most successful such developments in the United 
States. The city of Springfield and an electric company have been 
utilizing the same water resources for over 26 years, with mutual bene- 
fit to the city and the utility. This arrangement has been a subject of 
a paper by the speaker and a copy is enclosed for the committee’s 
information. 

It is my opinion that the terms of the present Public Law 500 
should be altered to allow municipalities sufficient time to pay for 
additional water storage should the water not be used within the time 
limits prescribed. Many water departments, because of wartime 
shortages of materials and inflation, have formidable backlog of 
essential water expansion and distribution system improvements. 

One out of every five communities in this country is deficient in its 
basic supply of water. The terms of Public Law 500 should also be 
altered or made flexible so that some consideration can be given to 
aid in the cost of piping water from distantly located reservoirs to 
the municipalities. This problem is a very serious one in the case of 
Springfield because it will be necessary to construct a pipeline 14 
miles long to bring the water from the proposed Littleville Dam to 
the water-filtration plant. It is estimated that this pipeline alone 
would cost some $5,500,000. 

The development of sufficient water resources for the future is a 
gargantuan task—too great to be met by municipalities alone. I 
urge the Congress of our country to enact a Water Resources Act to 
work with other State agencies to meet the water depletion crisis 
which can and I am convinced, will, befall us. Without sufficient 
water, cities cannot. grow. Without water, urban redevelopment must 
stop. 

Finally, it is my sincere hope that cooperation between the munic- 
ipalities and other interested organizations will be maintained with 
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all the Federal agencies directly concerned with such resources—all 
for the fullest development of the economic future of our country. 

Gentlemen, thank you very much. 

Senator Harr. Thank you. 

Thank you especially for the specific illustration. 

Senator Moss. I am very pleased to have that specific recommenda- 
tion. This select committee, of course, is one for gathering informa- 
tion and making a report to the standing committees of Congress. 
But this is the sort of thing that we need to include in our report, and 
your recommendation will be given every consideration. 

Mr. Karatexas. Thank you very much. 

Senator Harr. I should add at this point the composition of the 
select committee reflects the membership from the four standing 
committees of the Senate which have jurisdiction over some aspect of 
this admittedly somewhat confused Federal series of hands in the 
water picture. 

The four committees of the Senate from which has been drawn 
the membership of this select committee are the Committee on Public 
Works, the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, and the Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee. So that when these specific recommendations are 
developed in our hearings which have application to bills which will 
be the subject of consideration by one of the standing committees, 
the representation on this committee can take the testimony into that 
standing committee. 

A request has been made by Mr. A. A. Solander, a sanitary engineer, 
for an opportunity to make a statement. 


We will be glad to have it, sir. 

I should say also that Harry L. Kinsel, a consulting engineer in 
this city, who was here this morning, is filing a statement for the 
record which will be incorporated at this point. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Harry L. KINSEL, CONSULTING ENGINEER 


My name is Harry L. Kinsel. I am a partner of the consulting engineering 
firm of Metcalf & Eddy, 1300 Statler Building, Boston. 

As engineers we are called in to advise municipalities, industries, and States 
in matters relating to development of water resources for public and private sup- 
plies and to the control and prevention of pollution thereof. Our work brings us 
in contact with problems relating to such matters pretty much over the United 
States. 

Diversity of conditions throughout the country has resulted in a variety of 
approaches to some of the problems and policies connected with the use of water 
resources. Since drainage areas are no respecters of State boundaries, the 
logical handling of water resources on the State rather than Federal level ap- 
pears to be by interstate compacts, as in the case of the Ohio and Delaware 
Rivers, or by river boards as in England. Federal participation may well be 
confined to advisory and research activities. 

It should be pointed out that the prevention of wasteful use of water and the 
abatement of undue pollution of lakes and rivers are two areas in which con- 
servation of our water resources may be furthered. 


Senator Harr. Go ahead, Mr. Solander. 
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STATEMENT OF A. A. SOLANDER, ENGINEER, SOUTH HADLEY, MASS. 


Mr. Soranper. Thank you. 

My name is A. A. Solander. I speak as a citizen, as a resident of 
South Hadley, whose western boundary is along the Connecticut 
River, and I have had a lifetime interest in this w ater. 

Some of my remarks in connection locally may be applicable to 
some of your other metropolitan complexes throughout the country. 
I will read the remainder. 

My comments include the appended map that has been prepared to 
give a quick, comprehensive, picture of the general status of public 
water supplies and sewage treatment along the. southerly section of the 
Connecticut River V alley i in Massachusetts including the Springfield 
metropolitan area. No data on industrial water supplies and waste 
treatment are possessed. The total population of all communities 
shown is 440,000; those that border on the river total 367,000. 

The information on the map shows the effects of the traditional New 
England town pattern of government; namely, most communities 
secure separately their water supplies and treat their own wastes based 
on town lines. 

A regional planning and cooperative approach to the water prob- 
lem is noted in fire district 1 of South Hadley and Chicopee as they 
obtain water from the Quabbin Reservoir, a part of the metropolitan 
district commission ; also Southampton from the Holyoke system. 

A similar situation will be noted for the six communities served 
by the Springfield supply. In addition, the regional approach has 
been used for sewage treatment at Springfield w vhere the Bondi’s Is- 
land plant also treats sewage from Agawam and will treat West 
Springfield. 

If our water resources are to be preserved at the least cost, it would 
seem that an area study, and/or plan, should be made for water and 
waste water, both public and industrial, in heavily populated areas 
such as we find in the Connecticut Valley. Elimination of State, 
county, town, political, and other manmade barriers may show that 
sanitary districts will provide the most economical solution ; the econ- 
omy can be passed on to the inhabitants and industry. Lower taxes 
obviously place our industries in a better competitive position, na- 
tionally and internationally. 

It will be noted on the map that Chicopee, Holyoke, and South 
Hadley have a 1955 census of 113,591. They are contiguous com- 
munities with existing sewers. Three individual intercepting sewer 
layouts and treatment plants are in the plan, design, and/or ready- 
for-construction stage. 

To my knowledge, a study has never been made to show if a savings 
would accrue from a single treatment plant. Possibly the river would, 
on the whole, be cleaner with a single discharge rather than three. 

The regional solution was not used in the recent. construction of 
new plants at Northampton and Easthampton. It will be seen from 
the map that their sewer outfalls are not too far apart. 

It seems to me that a broad program of water resources, their 
preservation, utilization, and allocation, should include consideration, 
study, and/or research on the following: 
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Probably some of these have already been contributed in your 
hearings. 

1. Our salt and fresh-water resources, including fish and other 
products, lose their value if they become contaminated beyond toler- 
able limits by radioactive material, This contamination which may 
last for many years is entirely different than pollution by organic 
matter. Therefore, international agreements on the disposal of ra- 
dioactive wastes to preserve our water resources are needed, unless 
new treatment methods are devised. Not only agreements on water- 
borne, but airborne, wastes, since the latter shortly descend along 
with precipitation. 

2. Economies that may result from the topographical, regional, or 
metropolitan approach for both water supplies and waste treatment, 
public and industrial. This might include regional sludge-treatment 
plants. 

3. Sewage sludge modification for wider use as a fertilizer, source 
of heat, or other reclamation values. 

4. Obtaining fresh water from sea water plus reclamation of chem- 
icals. 

5. Methods to prevent silt deposition in ponds, lakes, and reservoirs, 
and the removal of silt after it has occurred. 

6. Manmade precipitation and weather control. 

As a humorous addition here, I personally feel it is unfortunate that 
our Connecticut Valley resources do not include one or more ground- 
water supplies such as we find in other parts of the country in which 
the optimum content of fluoride is found naturally. We would then 
have an opportunity to locally compare the number of decayed, miss- 
ing, and filled teeth found among people in naturally fluoridated 
water areas, as compared to areas without this chemical. 

It has been a pleasure to contribute from my background and to 
prepare these comments for the Senate Select Committee on Water 
Resources. The background consists of a formal engineering educa- 
tion and registration as an engineer-surveyor; over 15 years of sani- 
tary engineering, mostly in governmental employ ; and the past 10 
years of | private engineering practice, mostly land surveys. 

Data for the map, w here not available from the reports of the Mas- 
sachusetts Department of Public Health, have been Kindly furnished 
by Angelo Iantosca, sanitary engineer. 

T hank you, gentlemen. 

Senator Harr. Thank you very much for your willingness to give 
us that background. 

Senator Moss. It was very helpful. 
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(The map referred to follows :) 
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Senator Harr. I am advised that those who were scheduled and 
who have come prepared to testify have now been heard. Here is a 
resolution from the Municipal Electric Association that has just been 
presented to me. 

(The resolution referred to follows :) 


RESOLUTION OF THE MUNICIPAL ELECTRIC ASSOCIATION OF MASSACHUSETTS 


Whereas the general application of Federal Government policies with respect 
to the conservation of water resources and development of public power have 
never been generally applied in New England, even though the area shows a high 
density of population ; and 

Whereas in New England there exists very substantial opportunities for the 
further development of hydroelectric power and the conservation of water 
resources ; and 

Whereas the evidence of such need has been clearly established by various 
studies made by the Corps of Engineers, the Federal Power Commission, and 
other public agencies ; and 

Whereas it is generally conceded that the exploding population will greatly 
magnify these needs in the near future; and 

Whereas the Municipal Electric Association of Massachusetts, representing 41 
municipally owned electric plants having a total gross investment in excess of 
$50 million, serving more than 209,000 customers, and having annual gross rev- 
enues in excess of $28 million, is keenly concerned with the needs of the future 
generations, that association, at a regular meeting, on November 19, at the Hotel 
Bellevue in Boston, Mass., after discussion of the matter 

Voted That the officers of the association present to the forthcoming hearing 
of the Senate Select Committee on Natural Resources, to be held in Boston on 
December 8, 1959, a resolution that the Federal Government be committed to 
further studies on the need for, and the extent to which, the water resources 
of New England be conserved and developed in the interest of the public and 
offer the suggestion that perhaps such need could best be fulfilled by the formation 
of a New England Water Resources and Power Authority, whose task and respon- 
sibility would be to define the need for the development of these resources, to 
point the way to which they could be best put to general use. 

In accordance with that vote, the officers of the association present the follow- 
ing resolutions: 

Resolution: That the Federal Government provide for the immediate develop- 
ment of the Passamaquoddy tidal power project, which project has recently been 
proclaimed by the Corps of Engineers as feasible, all in the interest of better 
serving the people of New England, and of the United States. 

Resolution: That the Federal Government establish a Northeastern Power 
Administration, similar to the Southeastern and Southwestern Power Admin- 
istration, to make a comprehensive study of New England’s water resources, 
looking to the maximum orderly development of such resources in the public 
interest. 

MUNICIPAL ELECTRIC ASSOCIATION OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
JAMES HB. BAKER, Vice President. 


Senator Harr. Finally, I should make clear that this meeting of the 
select committee in Massachusetts is the result of the specific invita- 
tion extended to the committee and a request made of the committee 
chairman by Senator John Kennedy. 

Senator Kerr commented on the hospitality extended us. I shall 
not repeat that. But I want to thank all who contributed this sub- 
stance to the record which began this morning with Mr. Sterling, who 
gave us a very useful and understandable background against which 
much of the testimony gained greater meaning as the day developed. 
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This closes the presently scheduled series of field hearings of the 
committee. 

When these hearings began I was very uncertain whether the people 
in the East were really concerned and really interested in this business 
of our water resource. I have no doubt of it now. I did not have to 
go to Utah to know that the people of the high mountains traditionally 
regard this as absolutely essential to their survival. 

I was not at all sure that we east of the Rockies or east of the 
Mississippi had that same attitude. We do not have the background 
that explains why the people of the West have a concern about water 
and feel it so strongly. 

But there is no doubt in my mind now that the eastern regions of 
the country do recognize while we are not talking about trying to 
make green a sandy waste, we do realize that green places can become 
sandy if we do not do something about it now. This is the urgency 
that attaches to us in the East. 

I am one of two members of the committee from a State east of 
the Mississippi River which again reflects the traditional attitude 
when the question of water resources developed. Not just to protect 
the Great Lakes water, but for other reasons I am delighted I am on 
the committee. 

Again, thank you very much for a very, very helpful day. Weare 
adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 2:20 p.m., Tuesday, December 8, 1959, the com- 
mittee adjourned. ) 

(Subsequent to the closing of the hearing the following telegram 
and statement was received for inclusion in the record.) 


WEYBRIDGE, VT., December 8, 1959. 


U.S. Senatre SELECT COMMITTEE ON NATURAL RESOURCES, 
Federal Court Building, Boston, Mass.: 


Unable to attend your hearings today. Illness in family. Mailing my pre- 
pared material to Washington for incorporation in your final report. 


ROBERT ALDRICH RODGER. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN WATER SHORTAGE—A MENACE TO OuUR DEFENSE PROGRAM, 
OvUR INDUSTRIAL AND AGRICULTURAL EXPANSION, AND OUR POSITION oF INFLU- 
ENCE IN THE WORLD 


(Statement by Robert W. Aldrich Rodger, Middlebury, Vt.) 


We Americans are threatened with an emergent water shortage, nationwide 
in scope, which constitutes a menace to our industrial production, our agricul- 
tural expansion, our position of power and influence in the world, and to our 
defense program—all linked together in a common bond by their mutual depend- 
ence on an adequate supply of fresh, usable water, our most important natural 
resource because it is our most used raw material. 

When we run out of clean, fresh water with which to meet the demands of 
industry, agriculture, and domestic néeds, that will be the end of the road for 
us and all our activities. This is difficult to imagine, but many an ancient 
civilization has gone down to ruin through neglect of its water supply. Though 
we wonder at the stupidity of the ancients, we have displayed no greater intelli- 
gence in the development and conservation of our water resources. 
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The rapid expansion of population and industry has placed an ever-increasing 
drain on our water supply. We have already experienced drastic water short- 
ages in many parts of the Nation, and our water experts tell us that we will 
have reached the limits of our fixed supply by 1980. The latest report of the 
Public Health Service states that we now have 66 critical shortage areas in the 
United States. 

Despite the obvious urgency of the situation, we have failed to develop a 
coordinated, efficient administrative machine to handle the numerous Federal 
water activities. Starting 131 years ago with the original objective of improv- 
ing navigation, Federal agencies now deal with the fields of irrigation, flood 
control, pollution control, water supply, fish and wildlife conservation, recre- 
ation, and every other phase of the water problem. Our Federal agencies were 
established, or assigned new functions, as programs evolved over the years and 
jealously guarded. 

Sad to relate, it is on this group of antiquated agencies that the Nation must 
depend for the conservation and development of its water resources to meet the 
new demands of the space age. Every practical suggestion designed to modern- 
ize and streamline the water resources program has been ruthlessly attacked 
and defeated. They have necessarily cut across many established interests and 
practices. Power lobbies to defeat much-needed new legislation are maintained 
in Washington. 

But time has caught up with the forces which have waged incessant war on 
the pollution-control program. The pollution of our surface waters has in- 
creased to such an extent that many large industrial users of water are forced 
to spend many millions of dollars to purify it before use. Also, thousands of 
municipalities are finding it impossible to utilize their local water supply because 
of pollution, and forced to import it at tremendous expense from points many 
miles distant. 

Over the years public opinion has begun to crystallize around the two most 
important aspects of the water resources problem; namely, flood control and 
pollution control. Of the two, flood control has made the deeper impression on 
the public because of the dramatic consequences of floods. But, slowly and 
surely, the public has become fully aware of the even more costly ravages of 
pollution and there is a widespread demand for its control under Federal 
auspices. A wiser course would be to evolve a practical program carried out 
as a joint venture of Federal, State, and local governments, as overcentraliza- 
tion of authority in Washington would defeat the ends in view. (In the last 
section of this article we submit a plan for reorganization and a method of 
financing the program which involves no cash outlay on the part of the Federal 
Government. ) 

There are at least two causes which are thrusting the water resources prob- 
lem into the spotlight. First is the lack of cash in Washington with which to 
meet the demands of the water-supply projects. The President has felt obli- 
gated to intervene with the suggestion that the financial responsibility for 
building sewage-treatment plants be shifted over to the States. The second cause 
is the war with Russia. Our success in either a hot or a cold war is entirely 
dependent on our industrial might. Everything used by the Armed Forces 
comes from our factories. Anything which handicaps their ability to produce 
automatically affects our defense program. Therefore, the emergent water 
shortage has a direct bearing on our ability to compete successfully with Russia 
in either the hot or cold war. 

In the production of missiles, Russia has apparently caught up with our lead 
and even surpassed us in certain respects. In the cold war, the economic war, 
she is becoming a close second to us. Khrushchev boasted the other day that 
while the United States is still the richest and most productive nation in the 
world, “it is living the last years of its greatness.””’ Why? “Because the U.S.S.R. 
will soon surpass the United States in production per capita.” 


48186—60—pt. 19-9 
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To meet this challenge we must expand the productive capacity of our econ- 
omy so as to provide an adequate national defense and meet the needs of our 
rapidly growing and increasingly urbanized population. We can’t do this if 
our industries are hampered by a short water supply—and the quickest and 
cheapest way to insure that we have all the clean water we need is to control 
and abolish pollution. 

There is one other way in which water plays a role in our international situ- 
ation. It is purely psychological for the moment, but very real nevertheless. 

Briefly, the backward nations of Asia and Africa are watching closely the 
race between us and Russia for industrial supremacy. Heretofore, they have 
always credited much of our successful development to our type of government, 
under which freemen have obviously flourished. But now Russia seems to be 
proving that quicker results may be expected under the Communist type of 
government. 

So it has become a matter of vital interest to these nations to know which 
type of government will give them a better way of life the quicker, and help 
them achieve their strong nationalistic ambitions. They are firmly convinced 
that everything they long for so intensely can be secured by developing their 
industrial potentials. Russia understands this, and that is the big reason why 
she is striving so desperately to outstrip us in production. If she wins, these 
countries will become communistic and the vast markets of Asia and Africa 
will be controlled by Russia. 

The production of missiles is of vital importance to maintain our retaliatory 
power in case of a hot war, but the expansion of our productive capacity is at 
the least of equal importance. Khrushchev has very cleverly tried to divert 
our attention from this. He has tried in every way to keep us so obsessed with 
the dangers from without that we are blind to those from within. He has 
achieved this by creating one apparent crisis after another, and if he can 
continue to keep up so frightened that we neglect our internal problems, he will 
eventually win his goal. 

No one knows better than Khrushchev that a democracy such as ours is 
Severely handicapped when fighting with a dictatorship. No department of 
government has power of absolute fiat. Only the people have the final consent, 
and it takes a long time to acquaint them with the facts. So if we are to win 
this struggle, the people must be made to realize that a small timid program, 
narrowly concentrated on strategic weapons, and the contraction of such basic 
internal problems as pollution control, is certain to defeat us. 

The people have the right to learn about the nationwide water shortage and 
the ways in which it menaces our prosperity and security. Every reliable water 
expert assures us that we will have an abundance of fresh usable water if we 
rid our surface waters of pollution. For generations they, the people, have been 
taught to think of it as a community problem. They must be made to under- 
stand that it has become a national problem which must be handled on a national 
basis. 

In conclusion, the foregoing statement represents an attempt to cover, as 
briefly as possible, the general aspects of our water resources problem. If any 
reader is skeptical about the existence of a nationwide water shortage, the 
factual data included in the following pages should provide satisfactory proof 
that the situation has not been exaggerated. 


PART II 


Factual data regarding the nationwide water shortage 


Statistics make dull reading, but if you are at all interested in the water 
problem, you should at the least become familiar with the following facts and 
figures given in proof of its urgency. ~° 

All water experts agree that our water resources problem is one of making 
an ever-increasing. demand, due to the rapid expansion of population and in- 
dustry, fit into the limits of a fixed supply. This problem is being greatly aug- 
mented by the pollution of all our major sources of water with municipal and 
industrial wastes. 

When the demand for fresh clean water exceeds the supply, as it has already in 
many parts of the Nation, the only way the needs can be met is by using the same 
water over and over as it flows from city to city and industry to industry. But 
to be suitable for reuse, the water must be of the right quality and in the right 
quantity. This requires that adequate pollution-control measures be provided 
and maintained. 
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It is generally agreed by all water experts that more new water can be pro- 
vided by controlling pollution than by any other means. 

Much publicity has been given to the use of sea water as a possible source 
of additional water. It has given many people the false impression that as 
long as we have the oceans to fall back on, there is not need to worry about a 
water shortage. 

Someday, in the far distant future, salt water may become an important 
source of fresh water when we have learned how to desalinize it economically 
and treat it to get rid of the silt and waste matter running into it by the billions 
of gallons from our heavily polluted rivers. 

But why build thousands of miles of pipelines, pumping stations, and salt- 
water-treatment plants with which to carry the water uphill back to the interior, 
when there is an abundance of fresh water close at hand for every purpose 
if we control pollution? 

Even though we were to get all the fresh water needed from the ocean, it would 
still be necessary to rid our surface waters of pollution for hygienic, recreational, 
wildlife, nutritional, and many economic reasons. Furthermore, it may be several 
years before we learn how to extract fresh water from salt water on an econom- 
ical basis in competition with fresh water obtained from sewage treatment of pol- 
luted fresh water. It would also take many years to get sea-water projects under- 
way as it would require elaborate surveys, engineering studies, right-of-way 
lawsuits, condemnation proceedings, ete. The urgency of our water problem does 
not permit such delays. Undoubtedly, the use of sea water as a possible source 
of fresh water justifies the millions we are spending on research in that field 
but nothing justifies any further delay in our tackling the pollution problem 
on a nationwide basis. 

That we have an abundance of fresh water for all uses, if we conserve and 
keep it clean, is proved by the following facts drawn from reports of the Public 
Health Service. 

Sach year so much water falls on the United States, and no more. This 
amounts to an average of about 30 inches. It follows that the Nation’s fresh 
water is a fixed quantity. It averages about 4,300 billion gallons per day. 
Seventy percent of it, or 3,100 billion gallons, is returned to the sky each day 
by evaporation or transpiration. Of the remaining 30 percent, not all is avail- 
able for use. A large proportion of this 1,200 billion gallons occurs as floodwater 
and runs off quickly into the ocean—gone before we have a chance to use it. We 
spoil a large proportion of what is left by pollution. 

Experts have calculated that not more than 600 billion gallons per day of 
the water that falls on this country can be kept available for use in the Nation’s 
lakes and streams. It is on this fixed fresh water supply that the continued 
growth and prosperity of the United States depends. 

In 1900 we were largely a rural Nation and used only 40 billion gallons of fresh 
water per day. Today we are predominantly urban and our water use has risen 
to 270 billion gallons per day. And by 1980, only 21 years away, it is predicted 
that our fresh-water needs will be 600 billion gallons per day. Thus, in a little 
more than two decades we will have reached the limits of our daily supply. 

But since our annual precipitation does not wall evenly over the country and 
is seasonal, we can’t afford to wait 21 years before attacking the problem 
aggressively. Already we have 66 critical shortages. Last year one out of 
every four Americans had to get along without usable water and were forced 
to import it from distant sources. 

The extent of the shortage is depicted by the Department of the Interior. In 
its annual survey of water conditions, it reported that supplies were low 
throughout the year over most of the southern two-thirds of the United States. 
In the Southwest and in the Northeast, water levels were at or near record 
lows. From Maine to California, literally rivers ran sluggishly and wells went 
dry. Some of the hardest hit States were Massachusetts, Connecticut, Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey, Virginia, Maryland, the Carolinas, Georgia, and a broad belt 
of the midlands running from Texas to Illinois and westward to Colorado. 


The extent of the pollution problem 


The Public Health Service estimates that there are at least 22,000 sources 
of pollution in the United States—11,600 municipal sewer systems, and 10,400 
factory-waste outlets. 

Despite the reduction of waste by 9,300 treatment plants—6,700 municipal and 
2,600 industrial—the waste discharged into our surface waters equals that 
from 150 million people. 
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We need 6,686 more municipal sewage plants or additions, and 3,500 more 
industrial waste treatment plants or additions. 
There are 7,000 other needs—1,600 municipal and 5,500 industrial—as yet 


unascertained. 


Fresh water our most used raw material 

Fresh water is the most used raw material by industry, agriculture, and 
domestic needs. For example: 

The steel industry uses 13 billion gallons per day—65,000 gallons of water 
for every ton of steel. It takes 365,000 gallons of water to produce a ton of 
rayon yarn; and 500,000 gallons for 1,000 yards of woolen cloth. More than 1 
million gallons are required to produce 1,000 barrels of gasoline. 

In 1955 industry used 45 percent of the total water used by the Nation. It 
will use 65 percent in 1975. 

Municipal water use will increase from 17 billion to 24 billion gallons per day 
by 1975. 

In 1955 we were using 120 billion gallons of water per day for irrigation. In 
20 years we will be using 170 billion gallons per day. 

By 1975 we will have increased our use of water by 90 percent and by 1980 
will have reached the limit of our supply and be using 600 billion gallons 
per day. 


Conclusion 
The foregoing data is based on estimates of the Public Health Service, the 
Department of the Interior, and the Department of Agriculture. These esti- 
mates are being constantly revised upward as estimates of population and pro- 
duction are revised. Thus, within the past few months the estimated population 
for 1975 was raised from 210 million to 220 million by the Census Bureau. 

In the face of these figures, which should be well known in Washington, why 
is it that no practical measures are being taken there to modernize the water- 
supply program? Instead, we find that the President suggests restrictions 
on Federal spending in this field. 

PART III 


Sewage treatment works as a profitable national investment 

Facts are emerging from research laboratories which raise great hopes for 
commercial gains from sewage treatment works. It is only a matter of time 
when economical methods of abstracting the valuable vitamins and minerals 
from sludge will be invented. This will give birth to a fabulous new industry 
giving employment to thousands, and sewage treatment plants will become 
profitable business ventures. 

Scientific research into the biochemical mysteries of sludge, has disclosed 
that every ton of it contains at least $750 worth of vitamin B-12, and from 
$12,000 to $25,000 worth of amino acids. They have discovered that heat-dried 
activated sludge has several values as an additive to animal feeds. 

The Metropolitan Sanitary District of Chicago, which covers an area of 900° 
square miles, treats sewage from the metropolitan area to the highest degree 
possible. At present it is all sold to the fertilizer industry. Other large cities 
in the United States are doing the same. 

The tendency is to measure the need for water pollution control on the basis 
of its costs rather than its benefits. Usually this is because many people have- 
the misconception that sewage treatment costs too much and only benefits the 
fellow downstream. This is contrary to all known facts. 

Actually, sewers and sewage treatment are the cheapest of all public utili- 
ties. There are few products or services today that boast of costing only a 
nickel. But sewage treatment for the average family costs less than 5 cents 
a day—less than a candy bar. This is a small price for protecting our health 
and giving us all the other blessings derived from an adequate supply of good 
clean water. 

However, though the cost of sewage and waste treatment is only a few pennies, 
there is a real possibility that it will cost nothing to the town and even declare 
a dividend when the sale of sludge is commercialized. In addition to this, 
there are incalculable values that can be salvaged from sewage and waste 
products and returned to our depleted soils. There is neither time nor space 
to discuss this aspect of the problem and the reader is referred to many fasci- 
nating books written on the subject. 
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PART IV 


Some of the obstacles in the path of the pollution control program 


Organized opposition—We have never been able to inaugurate a compre- 
hensive, closely knit, pollution control program because every effort to do so 
has met with stiff and effective opposition from otherwise responsible and rep- 
resentative groups with powerful lobbys in Washington. Their hostility is not 
based on scientific grounds, but on fear that they will be subject to greater ex- 
pense in the disposition of their waste products, or added taxes. Community 
opposition is based on much the same grounds. In every case it arises through 
failure to measure the benefits of clean water as opposed to its costs. 

Reorganization proposals also meet with suspicion and lack of cooperation 
in the numerous agencies and bureaus concerned with the water supply. They 
are jealous of their traditions and prerogatives. Because of their knowledge of 
the water supply problem, they should be able to devise a practical program. 
But like the Army, the Navy and the Air Force, they are unable to act in con- 
cert. Only the President can cut that Gordian knot and he has shown no dis- 
position to do so. 

Financial obstacles.—‘Money is the root of all sewage works,” said Morris 
M. Cohn, editor, ““‘Wastes Engineering.” It is not only the root, but it is the 
lack of cash or credit which has always been the chief obstacle in the path of 
sewage works construction. Small or large, every community in the country 
is overburdened with local, State, and Federal taxation, Consequently, tax 
dollars for sewage works meet with strong competition from tax dollars for 
competitive projects such as new schools, airports, libraries, highway construc- 
tion and maintenance, and the many other needs of a modern municipality. 

Most of the communities requiring sewage works are small. Of the 6,686 
sewage plants needed, nearly half, or 3,195 are for communities under 1,000 
population in size, and 1,795 more must be built in communities having a popu- 
lation of 1,000 to 2,500. It is these small villages which constitute the heart 
of the sewage problem. 

In his attempt to get the States to finance sewage works treatment plants, 
the President has ignored the fact that everywhere in the Nation there is a 
dearth of State money for every phase of the water resources problem. This 
is especially true of the poorer States. In 1957, 25 States and Territories had 
appropriations of less than $50,000 and 10 were under $20,000. One State had 
no appropriation at all for water pollution control. 

Since the early 1930's, the Federal Government has been slowly developing 
a policy of limited financial assistance to States and communities for sewage 
works and other aspects of the water resources program. These grants-in-aid 
have stimulated construction and whatever progress has been made can be 
credited to them. The 30 percent grant-in-aid which Washington is now 
advancing communities for sewage treatment works has galvanized many a 
dormant situation into being. But it is very far from being enough to start a 
nationwide construction program. This will require billions instead of mil- 
lions to get it rolling fast and big enough to meet the needs of the situation. 

Our water experts tell us that the outside cost of a thorough, nationwide at- 
tack on the pollution problem will be about $12 billion. This is obviously too 
great a financial burden for the communities and States to bear. Only Wash- 
ington can assume so vast an expenditure—and spread its cost evenly over 
the Nation by taxation. 

The pollution problem is in the same category as the superhighway problem; 
that is, too big for the States and communities. But if the Nation can finance 
a $50 billion superhighway problem, it surely can finance a $12 billion pollution 
control program. There is great need for highways but a much greater need 
for pollution control because of its basic relation to public health, recreation, 
Wildlife, industrial and agricultural expansion, and to our defense program. 

Those who decry such vast expenditures by the Federal Government fail to 
realize that money spent for sewage treatment plants is a national investment 
in productive goods which will expand our national income. 

We are the richest Nation in the world and have plenty of money to satisfy 
every basic need; that is, if Congress refuses to yield to political considerations 
and expediency when spending our money. Thus it is generally conceded that 
Congress has thrown away billions of dollars on the farm program—without 
greatly benefiting the farmers. The same can be said of the veterans’ program, 
the welfare program, and the numerous pork barrel projects. 
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If Congress were to slice an even billion dollars from each of these programs, 
it would save the Nation $4 billion annually. With this money it could 
allocate $1 billion annually to pollution control and clean up that mess in 12 
years. The remaining $3 billion could be expended on the missiles program 
and on reducing the national debt. This may seem to be an oversimplification 
of the problem but something like this must be done if we are to avoid financial 
disaster. We can’t afford any longer to throw the people’s money down the 
drain on unproductive programs. Every dollar spent must be scrutinized in the 
light of the emergency if we are to win either the hot or cold war. 

Legal obstacies.—There is a great lack of adequate laws dealing with the 
pollution control problem—local, State, and Federal. Many communities and 
States lack modern sanitary codes and laws restricting the development of new 
sources of pollution. Many towns are unable to build sewage treatment plants 
because they are not permitted by law to borrow for same outside the limits of 
their bonded indebtedness, as they can do in most cases for waterworks. 

It would take many years to remove all the legal obstacles in the path of a 
nationwide pollution control program. The quick and effective way to do it 
would be to revise the 1948 Federal act to provide uniform regulation and 
enforcement, without the requirement of community or State consent—at least 
wherever polluted streams are within the jurisdiction of Congress. 

Lack of advance planning seen as an obstacle.—Lack of planning for the future 
is a key problem in every community. This is particularly true of the prelim- 
inary planning phase, which on many types of projects can be most troublesome 
and time consuming. It takes many months of preliminary work before a 
sewage works project can be presented to the voters for intelligent consideration. 
Without detailed plans and specifications, firm estimates of cost of construction 
and operation, selection of site, etc., it is impossible to progress. 

The Federal Community Facilities Administration will advance the full cost 
of these studies to any community interested in building a sewage treatment 
plant. There is no interest on the loan, which is only repayable if and when 
construction starts. 

A Federal act, making advance planning mandatory, is badly needed. Experi- 
ence proves that when towns have this type of information avaliable, it is only 
a short step to construction. 

Lack of centralized authority a big obstacle—There are 25 Federal agencies, 
18 bureaus, and 16 congressional committees concerned with various phases of 
the water supply problem. Whereas, what is needed is a single authority. 
Spordic action by isolated communities, or States, will never give us the stream- 
lined program required by the national emergency. 

In the last part of this article, suggestions are made covering the reorganization 
of the Federal program. 

The unbalanced budget and inflation seen as obstacles——Considerable appre- 
hension has been felt by those interested in pollution control, that the sharp 
increases in defense spending, and efforts to balance the budget, might have the 
effect of curtailing or eliminating, Federal grants-in-aid for sewage treatment 
works. This fear is justified by at least two reasons, namely: 

First: Neither the President nor Congress has given any indication that 
they regard the pollution of our surface waters as a menace to our defense 
program. They still think and talk about it as if it were a community and 
State problem, and not a vital, urgent Federal problem. 

Second: In his effort to balance the budget, the President has personally 
sponsored a drive to return to the States certain programs, which they now 
underwrite jointly with the Federal Government. One of these is the 
sewage works construction program, to which Washington is now contributing 
$50 million annually. : 

At the last Governors’ conference the delegates turned down the President’s 
proposal as being.impracticable, unfair to the poorer States, and because the 
Federal policy of grants-in-aid is beginning to produce results. 

In respect to the first point, it is not surprising that they act on this assump- 
tion. For the last 50 years every conservation group and most public officials 
concerned with the water problem have preached the doctrine of community 
and State responsibility for pollution control. This conception was formulated 
before the rapid urbanization and industrial expansion of this country—at a 
time when we were largely an agricultural society. The idea has stuck with us, 
and because of it, we have failed to see how the water problem has grown to 
nationwide proportions and can only be solved on a national rather than a com- 
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munity basis. Unless we abandon this horse and buggy days concept, we will 
shortly be in for a rude awakening. 

The second reason—no one questions the advisability of curtailing Federal 
spending on unnecessary programs, or on programs which can be taken care of 
by the States or communities. But there are obviously some programs which 
are too big for them to handle. These have developed in response to the demands 
created by the expansion of our national economy and the increase in population. 
We Americans, today, hold many radically different views from those held by 
our forefathers. The Civil War established Federal supremacy, in the sense 
that the States are units of the Federal structure. The 16th amendment gave 
the Federal Government unrestricted power to levy an income tax, and there- 
with the economic power to carry out vast projects. A great deal of the legisla- 
tion passed by Congress and upheld by the Supreme Court has contributed to 
the growth of a strong central government. Federal control of our natural 
resources is an example of this trend, which has met with general approval. 

Whatever our personal opinion of this trend may be, it is obviously here to 
stay. The problem facing us is how to keep it within bounds and functioning so 
as to reflect the best national interests. This can be done by reserving to the 
States those broad areas in which they can function efficiently, and the areas 
outside these fields to the Federal Government. Thus, we can thank God that 
we have a strong central government to deal with the problems created by the 
hot and cold war, to build needed superhighways, and other basic internal 
needs beyond the capacities of the States and communities. A nationwide 
sewage treatment program lies in this category because it will never be ac- 
complished if left to the communities or States. 

Federal spending for sewage treatment works is not inflationary (like spend- 
ing for missiles) because it is an investment of our money in something pro- 
ductive which will add greatly to the national income. Sewage works are self- 
sustaining and self-liquidating. When they convert polluted water into clean, 
usable water, they are producing our most used raw material of which we are 
in short supply—and which would otherwise be lost to us and run off into the 
ocean along with a lot of valuable vitamins and minerals needed by our de- 
pleted soils. 

The construction of $12 billion worth of sewage plants will also give employ- 
ment to thousands of workers on and off the job. 

A nationwide Federal sewage works construction program will add about 
$12 billion worth of capital assets to our economy from which it will benefit 
in many ways for years to come. 

G. BEB. McCallum, Chief of the Water Supply and Water Pollution Control 
Program, Public Health Service, estimates that pollution is costing the Nation 
over $1 billion annually. This is a dollar and cents estimate, just how much 
it is really costing the Nation in intangible values can never be told. It is 
losses of this kind which feed inflation. ‘The money lost by pollution, if sal- 
vaged, would pay the entire cost of the pollution control program in a period 
of 12 years. 

To conclude, there are many ways to achieve a balanced budget and fight 
inflation without resorting to cuts in basic national programs. That these 
are not being resorted to makes it crystal clear that there is great need for 
new policy making arrangements which more effectively reflect national in- 
terests. 

During the last 50 years the people have become conversant with the neces- 
sity of conserving their great natural resources. But we lack leaders like 
Theodore Roosevelt and Amos Pinchot to galvanize them into action. If and 
when they learn that their prosperity and security are seriously threatened by 
pollution, they will somehow do something about it—just as they did about the 
lag in the missiles program. 

However, we need not despair because we have men in Congress who are 
familiar with the problem. They are men of stature and conviction who possess 
insights into problems of this type and they will be able to mold Federal policies 
in the right direction before it is too late. 


PART V 


Suggestions on how to organize a practical water resources program 


After 50 years of debate on the subject, we still lack an effective water 
resources program. It is a sad commentary on our inability to deal realistically 
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with our internal problems. The fruit of all our deliberation is a stew of 
conflicting interests and objectives, presided over by a large group of overlap- 
ping agencies and bureaus, acting under the abstruse terms of a heterogeneous 
mass of legislative enactments. (There are 25 Federal agencies, 18 bureaus, 
and 16 congressional committees concerned with the water problem). We have 
yet to formulate a water resources program which adequately reflects either the 
short or long-range national interests. 

This is a surprising and totally unnecessary state of affairs in a Nation which 
has produced the greatest organizing geniuses in the world. The hodgepodge 
we refer to as our “water resources program” has obviously never had the 
benefit of their attention. Instead, it has been a political football from its 
inception. Expediency and political considerations have controlled its growth— 
and not in the best interest of the Nation as a whole. 

Until Congress and the President learn how to evaluate the water problem 
on the basis of its general as well as its particular aspects; and reach decisions 
regarding it on the basis of its benefits rather than its costs, there can be no 
hope for progress commensurate with the needs—now so greatly enhanced by 
the cold war and rapidly emerging water shortage. 

In its particular aspects, the water problem is one of many technological 
hydrologic complexities. Scientific research and hydrologic engineers have 
solved many of these problems but much work remains to be done in this field. 
There are also innumerable problems of a political, social, and economic character 
which rekuire determination. Immersed in these important details, our water 
experts and authorities have not always evaluated them in terms of their relative 
importance. Thus, the tendency has been to lose sight of the main objective 
which is to give the Nation an adequate supply of usable water wherever and 
whenever needed. 

In its general aspects, the water problem is relatively simple, but it is 
here that we have failed most conspicuously. As in any vast commercial 
enterprise, the business of water supply has several major component parts; 
such as pollution, erosion, flood control, irrigation, and navigation. If we had 
thought of our water supply as a production problem of a vast business enter- 
prise, we would never have placed the administration and policymaking author- 
ity in the hands of a conglomeration of agencies and bureaus—which is like 
putting 59 Kilkenny cats in a bag. 

On the contrary, regarding it as a business enterprise, we would have placed 
its administration in the hands of one man—Secretary of Water Resources, 
with a place in the Cabinet. An Under Secretary would have charge of each 
of the major aspects of the problem. These men would all be the type of men 
who possess insight into the general conduct of the business which men of 
highly specialized experience generally lack, They would bear the responsibility 
of directing and coordinating the activities of the specialists and their as- 
sistants. 

This is the proven method which has enabled men with a genius for organiza- 
tion to relate many differing problems into a going, successful operation. It 
may seem to be an oversimplification of the measures which must be taken if we 
are to get the water program down on the ground. But experience has proved 
over and over again that all problems are simple in essence and complex in 
detail. 

Since the policymaking branch of the Federal Government is the executive, 
the final responsibility for devising a practical water program rests with the 
President. He has ample authority to concentrate authority and mobilize a 
streamlined program. By means of fireside chats he can inform the public 
about the urgency of the water problem because of the cold war. He, alone, can 
make them understand that the nationwide water shortage is a menace to their 
prosperity and security, and thus galvanize them into support of a sound water 
program. : 

It would be misleading to minimize the task. If we were not faced with an 
emergency, it would be an almost impossible task. Any proposal is certain to 
meet with stiff opposition because it must necessarily cut across parochial 
interests. It will be difficult to get Congress to pass the needed new legislation. 
However, if the people are given the undiluted truth about the water problem 
by someone they trust, they will somehow do something about it. 

In conclusion, a word of warning—as the New Dealers learned in the case of 
housing, overcentralization of authority in Washington just don’t work. This 
is a job requiring the joint efforts of local, State, and Federal authorities. The 
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program will bog down if too much detail has to be channeled through Washing- 
ton. The Federal Government should play a supporting role, doing only that 
which the States and communities are not equipped or able to do. Judging by 
experience, the most important contribution it can make is in the field of financ- 
ing with just enough general control to insure a coordinated, dynamic, nation- 
wide program. Thus, great care must be taken to recognize, protect and pre- 
serve the primary responsibilities of the States in preventing and controlling 
water pollution. Nothing should be done that will interfere with States rights 
over their surface waters, or deprive them or their communities of the basic 
control of construction and operation of projects. : 

So far, no mention has been made of the State water resources agencies. 
With few exceptions they are all badly in need of reorganization and financial 
assistance. Since the success of the program largely depends on their intimate 
knowledge of local conditions and upon their ability and willingness to cooperate 
with the Federal program, it is clear that this phase of the water problem will 
require considerable attention. The principles underlying a sound reorganiza- 
tion of the Federal agencies apply with equal force to the organization of State 
agencies. 

PART VI 


How to finance sewage treatment works without any cash outlay by Washington 


Next to a sound reorganization plan, the most important problem is that of 
financing the program. It is clear that neither the States or communities are 
able to assume so vast a responsibility and that only Washington is in a position 
to do so. But money is scarce there for every purpose and any proposal for 
additional spending will be closely scrutinized and strongly opposed no matter 
how worthy. 

However, there is a way in which the water resources program can be financed 
without involving the Federal Government in any cash outlay—at least in con- 
nection with the construction of sewage treatment plants. This should be given 
immediate consideration. We will now outline its essential features in the hope 
that the Federal economists and banking institutions will ponder on its merits. 

The financial situation in Washington today is similar to that which pre- 
vailed in the early days of the New Deal. Thus there are many things which 
should be done but little money with which to do them. The New Dealers 
planned the construction of billions of dollars worth of large scale housing 
projects but had only millions with which to implement their projects. At that 
time the mortgage lending institutions were bulging at the seams with gold but 
were afraid to make loans until they were satisfied that all the water had been 
wrung out of existing mortgages. Out of this impasse came the Federal mort- 
gage insurance principle (FHA) whereby the banks made loans on which the 
Government assumed only a contingent liability. When this agreement was 
reached, the banks released their gold, the Government’s projects burgeoned, 
and the national recovery got underway. 

While sewage treatment plants are not housing, they are a capital investment, 
of a community, which is self-liquidating and self-sustaining. They are a much 
safer investment than speculative housing because all costs and income are 
based on minimum estimates. Promotion fees and excessive builders profits 
are not included. Absent too are the customary bonuses, discounts and sub- 
ordination features to be found in the most conservative speculative housing 
project. The revenues to meet the fixed charges are not based on inflated 
market values but on a minimum basis sufficient only to meet the fixed charges, 
pay for maintenance and operation, and set up adequate reserves for depreciation 
and obsolescence. In other words, it is a nonspeculative project rigged to meet 
every storm of adversity from its very inception. The bonds of these projects 
are unusually secure. 

In some parts of the country sewage treatment plants have been built by 
private enterprise and operated at a profit. Some day, in the not distant future, 
when we have learned how to separate the valuable vitamins and minerals from 
the sludge on an economic basis, it is fair to assume that sewage works will 
become profitable public business ventures. 

It is a mistage to always think of Federal financial assistance in terms of a 
cash advance or grant-in-aid. As we have seen in case of the Federal Housing 
Administration, the assumption by the Government of a contingent liability on 
mortgage loans was sufficient inducement to the lending institutions to put their 
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money to work. The same principle can be employed to encourage highway 
construction, bridges, sewage treatment works, etc. 

Its investment bankers and mortgage lending institutions can be induced to 
make 100 percent loans on sewage treatment works, if fully insured by the Fed- 
eral Government, we will have eliminated the chief obstacle in the path of pollu- 
tion control. We suggest that the Federal economists and bankers get their 
heads together and look into the feasibility of this idea. Bankers should be 
receptive as they are always on the lookout for new fields of secure and profit- 
able investment. 

That we may not have to wait long for this is indicated by the fact that last 
January, ‘Representative Broomfield of Michigan, introduced a bill, H.R. 2783, 
to provide for a program whereby the Federal Government may guarantee bonds 
issued by States and municipalities in carrying out construction programs for 
certain public sanitary facilities including sewage treatment works. 

One thing is certain, if we wish to avoid state capitalism where, as in Russia, 
the Government supplies the capital for all enterprise, we must return to our 
former practice of financing projects through our investment banking institu- 
tions. 


x 








